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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 





Nortice.—Sytvanus Ursan requests his Friends to observe that Reports, 
Correspondence, Books for Review, announcements of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths, &c., received after the 20th instant, cannot be attended to until the 


following Month, 





FAMILY OF CHANDOS. 

Str,—The arms of the family of 
Chandos were — Argent, a pile gules. 
The following short account of the family 
may perhaps be interesting to your cor- 
respondent. 

Robert de Chandos, a noble warrior 
famed for his feats in arms, who came 
out of Normandy with William the 
Conqueror, left a son and heir Walter 
Chandos, Lord of Fanhope, Snodehill, 
Ettingwarden, and Wellington, in the 
county of Hereford; his son and heir 
was Robert Chandos, Baron of Snode- 
hill; whose son and heir was Sir Roger 
Chandos, Knt., who left issue Walter 
Lord Chandos, and Thomas. The said 
Thomas Lord Chandos became heir to 
his brother, and had issue a son, Sir 
John Chandos, Knight of the Garter 
(who died without issue), and a daughter, 
Elizabeth, co-heir with her brother; she 
married Sir Thomas Berkely, of Cober- 
ley, Gloucestershire, by whom she left 
a daughter and heiress, Alice, married 
to Sir Thomas Bruges, from whom de- 
scended the Brydges’s, Lords Chandos 
of Sudeley. The above-mentioned Sir 
John “was one of the greatest heroes 
of the age, whose name as a knight and 
commander is only a little less famous 
than his sovereign’s and his sovereign’s 
son’s, the Black Prince.”—I am, &c. 

RicHaRp W. BrypDG@es. 

110, Carlton-road, Kentish Town, 


Srr,—In reply to an inquiry in your 
Minor Correspondence for February re- 
specting the arms borne by the family 
of Chandos, “A DEscENDANT” is in- 
formed that the shields of the two 
branches of the family—the Derbyshire 


and Herefordshire— bore the 

charges but on different tinctures. 
Sir John Chandos, of Radborne in 

Derbyshire, K.G., one of the founders of 


same 


that illustrious order, and who is at 
present represented by Mr. Chandos 
Pole, of Radborne, bore Argent, a pile 
gules. His stall-plate with these arms 
still remains in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, in the eleventh stall on the 
Sovereign’s side.—(Beltz’s Memorials of 
the Garter.) 

The Earls of Anglesey, of the Annes- 
ley family, and their descendants, claim- 
ing descent from a sister and co-heir of 
this renowned warrior, have always 
borne these arms in their quarterings. 

The Herefordshire branch, Barons 
Chandos by writ of summons, 11—27 
Edw. III., bore Or, a pile gules. The 
present Dukes of Bedford and Bucking- 
ham—being descended from Elizabeth 
Chandos, wife of Sir Thomas Berkeley 
of Coberley, and only sister of Sir John 
Chandos of Snodhull (whordied s. p. in 
7 Henry VI.)—are entitled to quarter 
these arms. The former is heir general 
of the barony by writ; the latter, of the 
Duke of Chandos, last Baron Chandos 
of Sudeley, created by patent 1 Mary, 
1554.—I am, &e. 

B. W. GREENFIELD. 

Southampton, Feb. 10. 


Srr,—The arms borne by the family 
of Chandos, of which your correspondent 
is a descendant, were Or, a pile gules. 
They will be found in “ Banks’ Dor- 
mant and Extinct Baronage,” vol. i. 
part 3, which treats of “those Barons 
who, after the establishment of titular 
honours, were summoned to Parliament, 
in whose persons the Barony termi- 
nated, or who, or their posterity (al- 
though existing), did not continue regu- 
larly or successionally to have the like 
summons.”—I am, &ec. 


74, Eaton-place. H. M. Vane. 


Several Reports, Reviews, and Obi- 
tuaries are unavoidably postponed. 
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NOTES ON THE ARCHITECTURE OF IRELAND.—X. 
ADARE. 


Few places in the kingdom contain in so small a space so 
many objects of interest as Adare, and therefore for any one 
commencing the study of Irish architecture no better starting- 
point could be selected. The Maigue flowing through its 
beautifully wooded park bears upon its banks buildings of 
almost every date and style of medizeval architecture, from the 
ancient Round Tower, with its primitive church, to the late 
Franciscan friary of the fifteenth century, including also a 
stronghold of one of the Norman chieftains, a splendid manor- 
house, and one of those very interesting castellated houses 
which were so prevalent in the troublous times of Ireland. 

All these buildings are worthy of careful study, and all ex- 
hibit features which may be safely taken as peculiarly Irish, 
and a knowledge of which will serve as a key to most of the 
other buildings of Ireland. To begin with the earliest, which 
is the Round Tower of Dysert, with its ruined church. The . 
tower is not one of the earliest examples. It is built of squared 
stone, is 67 feet high, and, as usual, diminishes in diameter 
from bottom to top. It is divided internally into five stages or 
stories, but no trace remains of the upper story, which is usually 
lighted by several windows. | 

The door and windows have inclined jambs. The jambs and 
head of the doorway are ornamented with mouldings, four 
rounds and one hollow, which on the head is filled with the 
pellet, (see next page). This is not an unusual Norman orna- 
ment, and it is probable therefore that the date of this tower 
is not earlier than the latter part of the eleventh or beginning 
of the twelfth century. 

The ecclesiastical establishment of Dysert was founded by 
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the celebrated Aengus ceile-de, or the Culdee, in the eighth 
century. The church is devoid of architectural features. It is 


Doorway of Round Tower, Dysert. 


internally 54 ft. by 16 ft. The church has been much repaired, 
but a portion of it, with the doorway, are probably part of the 


Front View of Dunnaman Castle. 


original building. The doorway is on the south side, which is 
unusual in ancient Irish churches. It has inclined jambs and 
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a very large lintel-stone. The architrave slightly projects, and 
is llin. wide. 

The castellated house of Dunnaman, before mentioned, is 
a most interesting and valuable relic. It is in perfect preser- 
vation, and gives a very clear idea of the residence of a landed 
proprietor in the fifteenth century, (see opposite page). 

The plan is a parallelogram, and very strongly built, its ex- 
ternal dimensions being about 45 ft. by 33 ft., with walls nearly 
8 ft. thick, without buttresses or external projection of any 
kind.» There is a doorway in the front, from which a passage 
leads to the principal apartment on the ground floor. This is 
about 23 ft. by 17 ft., and is lighted on three sides by narrow 


ee = = —31°f7 
Ground-plan and Plan of Upper Story, Dunnaman Castle. 





loops, with widely splayed jambs. On the right of the passage 
is a small guard-chamber, 8 ft. by 5 ft., which is also lighted by 
a narrow loop, and on the left is the staircase leading to the 
upper chamber, which is of rather larger size than the lower 
one, viz. 23 ft. by 18 ft. It has the same small chamber to the 
front, but which, extending over the passage, is larger than the 
lower one, viz. 14 ft. by 8 ft. This small chamber is lighted by 
two loops, and the larger one by three, and there are two others 
which open into a passage in the wall on the left. The door- 
way is pointed, and is plainly chamfered, without mouldings, 
but the two windows on the front are highly curious and in- 
teresting. The peculiarity of the angular terminations of the 
labels of windows in Irish architecture at this period has 


already been mentioned under the head of Askeaton, but these 
Gent. Mac. 1865, Vor, I. Kk 
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windows at Dunnaman exhibit the idea pushed to excess, the 
lower members in both instances being carried out to an inor- 
dinate extent, in one case furnished with a rose and a piece of 

















Lower and Upper Windows, Dunnaman Castle. 


four-leaved foliage, and in the other attenuated into a cord, 
which is twisted about into various fanciful forms. There is 
also on a stone on this front a remarkable carving of a female 
figure. These tower-houses are of very frequent occurrence in 
Ireland, but they are often of later date than this, an Act of 
Parliament in the reign of James I. having compelled the pro- 
prietors to erect them on their estates. These, however, are 
mostly in ruins, or very much modernized, and it is seldom that 
we find one so perfect as Dunnaman. It is very similar to the 
pele towers on the English and Scottish border. 

Proceeding along the course of the river, the next object we 
come to is the manor-house, the residence of the Earl of Dun- 
raven. This extensive pile of buildings was principally erected 
by the late Earl of Dunraven, and completed by his widow, the 
Dowager Countess, on the site of the old manor-house, and 
contains a very fine hall and gallery. It is in the Tudor style, 
and its very picturesque outline harmonizes well with the mag- 
nificent trees with which it is surrounded, while its high Man- 
sard roof will always mark the date of the alteration. 

Lower down, and on the opposite bank of the river, within 
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the demesne of Adare Manor, lie the ruins of a most picturesque 
and at the same time most genuine Irish building, known as 


the Abbey. This was a Franciscan friary, of a type very pre- 
valent throughout Ireland, and it is one of the most instructive 
buildings which can be studied for Irish architecture. The 
date of its foundation is well known, 1464, and therefore, though 
parts of it may look earlier, we are quite sure that no portion 
of the present building can be earlier than that year. It was 
built by the Franciscans, and is a perfect type of the pecu- 
liarities of their establishments. The church consists of a chan- 
cel and nave, and between them an oblong space, over which 
rises the tower. This space is widest from north to south, and 
the tower partakes of the same plan. It is tall and slender, and 
diminishes gracefully with a slight curve from bottom to top, 
where it is furnished with the usual Irish stepped battlements 
and the small openings without spouts for the water. The 
communication between the nave and chancel is by two narrow 
arches through the walls of this tower. The chancel is rather 
long and narrow, and has a large east window and four smaller 
ones on the south side. The north side, adjoining to the do- 
mestic buildings, has no window, but it contains a door into 
the sacristy, as well as three monumental recesses, and there 
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is one also on the south side, all much the same in design 
and detail, having three-centred arches and ogee canopies. 


Sections, Franciscan Abbey. 
1. and 2. Monumental Recesses. 8. Piscina in Transept. 


These recesses are common in buildings of this type, and seem 
to have been intended for coffins when required, but not to 


IN hieeG 
a prunes; Mie 
ium 
Sedilia and Piscina and part of one of the Monumental Recesses, Franciscan Abbey. 


have contained interments when first erected. The sedilia con- 
sist of three moulded arches, rising from octagonal shafts, with 
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late-looking capitals. The piscina and ambry are under a 
round-headed arch, with an ogee canopy. 
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Plan of Franciscan Abbey. 


A. Chancel. H. Refectory or Ley 9 P. Guest’s House. 
B. Tower. I. Kitchen and Prior’s House. Q. Kitchen to ditto. 
C. Nave. K. Rooms under the Dor- _ R. Base of Cross. 
D. Transept. mitory. 8. Mill. 

E. E. E. Chapels. L. Infirmary. T. Paved Court. 

F. Aisle. M. Gateway. U. Mill Stream, 

G. Cloisters. N. O. Garderobes. 


The nave is without aisles, but on the south side is a large 
transept, which is west of the tower. This is divided from the 
nave by arches, and has on the west side an aisle and a small 
chapel, and on the east two small chapels of different sizes, 
which still retain the altar-stones, and also the same monu- 
mental recesses which were mentioned in the chancel. 

This transept is divided from the nave by two arches resting 
on a central octagonal pillar, the capital of which has much 
more the appearance of twelfth than fifteenth-century work. 
The abacus is a square, with the angles cut off, and the sec- 
tion is a simple chamfer. The arch, which is pointed, and 
plainly chamfered in two orders, presents a peculiarity which 
seems to be exclusively Irish, and is of almost universal oc- 
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currence. The lower or inner order, instead of being carried 
down to the ground or resting on a capital, is continued 
through the impost, and gradually diminished in breadth 
until it is brought to a point on the shaft. This has been 
called a “tongue corbel,” and this is a useful word for ex- 
pressing this particular kind of corbel. Fine examples of it 
occur at the Abbeys of Devenish, Muckruss, Holy Cross, &c. 
On the plaster on the walls of the nave the original consecra- 
tion crosses, which have been pressed in while the plaster was 
wet, still remain. The mode of hanging the doors is also 
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Arch between Nave and Transept, with ‘‘ Tongue Corbel,” Franciscan Abbey. 
a. Section of Capital. 


original and peculiar. We find the same mode in use in one 
of the primitive churches at Glendalough, and it seems to have 
been continued down through all times since,—a piece of iron 
from the back part of the door is made to work on a pivot into 
a hole in the sill, and a corresponding piece projecting from 
the upper part works into a ring of stone in the lintel. The 
catch on which the wooden latch used to fasten is also here 
of stone. 
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The only external entrance seems to have been by a small 
door on the south side near the west end of the nave, but there 
is a communication with the cloisters under the tower. 

The windows are filled with intersecting tracery, which in 
England would be considered of fourteenth century, or earlier 
date, but which in Ireland is of frequent occurrence in the 
fifteenth century. The mouldings of the recesses are in general 
of fifteenth-century date, though with some mixture of earlier 
character, and these crockets and finials are of late and poor 
design; so that though there is at first sight an appearance of 
early character an examination will shew that it is not so. 





Doorway into Cloisters, shewing the Stone Socket for Pivot and Stene Catch for the Latch, 
Franciscan Abbey. 


The cloisters lie on the north side of the nave, and are sur- 
rounded by the domestic buildings of the monastery, viz. the 
Prior’s house on the west, the refectory to the north, the dor- 
mitories and garderobes to the east, and the chureh to the 
south. More to the north were also a guest-house and kitchen, 
and farther to the west, a mill. 

The cloisters are peculiarly Irish, and present a type of 
which we find examples in most parts of Ireland, as at Muck- 
russ, and a finer specimen at Askeaton. The arches are pointed, 
and rise from twin octagonal shafts, which are connected by 
a strip of solid masonry, and between these are buttresses 
which are in general carried down to the ground in a regular 
slope, without break or set-off. In this case the shafts occur 
only on one side of the cloister. The capitals have in general 
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few mouldings, and those coarse and of late character. These 
features, including the plain sloping buttresses, are evidently 
rude copies of the cloisters at Rome, such as those of Araceli, 
the head-quarters of the Franciscan Order. 

These Franciscan monasteries are of frequent occurrence in 
Ireland, and their similarity both in plan and detail is very 
remarkable. The description of one will in a great measure 
serve for the rest. 

But beside this Franciscan monastery, there were at 
Adare two other establishments founded for Friars, viz. the 
Augustinians, or Austin Friars, and the Trinitarians. The 





latter is now used for divine service as a Roman Catholic 
Church. It is of earlier date than the other two, its founda- 
tion being in 1230. It consists of a short and massive central 
tower, a short chancel, a long nave, and a transept on the north 
side of the tower. The east and west ends, and the porch, 
have been rebuilt, but the tower, in which lies the chief in- 
terest, is original, It is open internally to the chancel, the 
transept, and the nave. The tower is without buttresses, and 
is finished with a turret at each of the four angles. One of 
these turrets contains a small apartment or cell, and there are 
also cells most curiously placed in the thickness of the east 
I 
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and west arches of the tower. This circumstance, added to its 
great strength, seems to shew that the tower was intended to 
serve also as a place of defence, these apartments having been 
built for watch-towers, and for the habitation of a small garri- 
son. Similar arrangements are found on some of the fortified 
houses on the border, in Westmoreland. The only access to 
these apartments is by a staircase in the thickness of the wall, 
which is reached by a ladder from the interior, so that this 
would be a place of safety both for life and property in case of 
a sudden attack. The parapet is of the usual stepped Irish 
form, and the stone-guttered roof delivers its water through 
numerous stone spouts, the openings for which are pierced 
in the wall without stringcourse or cornice. The great number 
of these openings for the rain-water, either with or without 
spouts, is a remarkable feature in Irish towers. 


General View of Augustinian Church. 


The Augustinian Church, now the Protestant parish church, 
has much the same plan as the Franciscan Abbey, but the 
chancel is rather longer in proportion to the nave, and what 
in the former appears to be only a transept, here extends the 
whole length of the nave and becomes a south aisle, divided 
from the nave by four arches. The tower is square, not oblong, 


in plan, and does not sensibly diminish. There are the same 
Gent, Mac. 1865, Vor. I. Ll 
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narrow arches between the nave and chancel, and the same 
opening into the cloisters, but a modern vestry occupies the 
place of the sacristy. The general entrance is, as in the former 
example, at the south-west angle of the aisle of the nave, but 
there is a western doorway in the nave now blocked up. The 
cloisters and domestic buildings occupy the same position on 
the north side. 

The architecture of this church offers several peculiarities. 
The date of the foundation is 1315 or 1316, but most of the 
details belong to the style of the preceding century. The east 
window is thoroughly thirteenth century in character, the 
tracery is intersecting, which was common in the latter part 
of that century, and the mouldings of the window-head, the 
capitals, and bases, are all of that date, and very good, as 
will be seen by the annexed sections, but there is a peculiarity 


a, Capital, North side. ¢- Jamb. , 
. Capital, South side. . Section of Mullion and Tracery. 


. Bases, North side. d. Bases, South side. i. Termination of Tracery at the Window- 
. Stringcourse under the Window. head. 
f. Window-head. k. Capital, South side. 


in the tracery. The mullions are of the usual section, though 
rather thin, and have on their face a round moulding or 
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bowtell, which is carried along the tracery to the window-head, 
where it would ordinarily have met with a corresponding 
moulding; but in this case there is no such moulding, and it 
dies into the chamfer in a very unusual manner. This will be 
best understood by the accompanying figure. The same thing 
occurs in the side windows. The window at the west end of 
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Window, West End cf South Aisle, Augustinian Church. 


the aisle is filled with very good flowing Decorated tracery. 
The labels of these windows exhibit the peculiarity before 
mentioned, they terminate in the same angular manner which 
seems peculiar to Ireland; and the small corbels with which 
they are finished are placed obliquely across the mouldings, 
some of them terminating in a point, like the “ tongue corbels” 
already mentioned, and others are richly ornamented with 
foliage (see next page). Both these varieties are of frequent 
occurrence, both of this and of later date; some rich examples 
very similar to these occur at St. Mary’s, Youghal. The sedilia 
and piscina are richly and deeply moulded, and of decidedly 
thirteenth century character (see next page). The tower is 
square, slender, and lofty, and finished with the usual Irish 
parapet, with numerous small openings for the water, but 
without spouts. 

The peculiarities of Irish architecture, illustrated by these 
three buildings at-Adare, will be found to be the following :— 
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Label Terminations. 
West End of South Aisle. East End of South Aisle. 
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Sedilia, Augustinian Church. 
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the tall slender towers, oblong in plan, and diminishing gra- 
dually to the top, of the Franciscan abbeys; the stepped bat- 
tlements and numerous openings for the water; the windows 
filled with tracery frequently of character earlier than the date 
of foundation; the cloisters, their twin shafts, their capitals, 
and buttresses, in the Franciscan abbeys; the monumental 
recesses, their generally late appearance, and heavy crockets 
and finials; the arches, with the inner member dying into a 
“tongue corbel,” and the peculiar mode of hanging and 
fastening the doors. 

Near to the Abbey are also the ruins of the ancient parish 
church, a very picturesque object, almost covered with ivy. It 
appears to have been a late twelfth or early thirteenth-century 
building, but does not offer at present many architectural 
features. The windows of the chancel are round-headed, and 
built of sandstone. Another small and well - proportioned 
church or chapel, apparently of the fourteenth century, exists 
in the centre of the churchyard, but of its foundation or 
history nothing is known. 

Not far from this, again on the immediate bank of the river, 
stands Desmond Castle, a picturesque and imposing ruin, of 
which a great part of the keep, the hall, and other buildings 
is still standing. The keep and inner ward are surrounded on 
two sides by a moat, and between this and the river lie the 
hall and other domestic buildings: of these the most interest- 
ing is the hall, the walls and windows of which are in tolerable 
preservation. This has been a magnificent room 75 ft. by 37, 
and seems to have been divided in the usual manner into three 
parts—a centre, and two aisles for sleeping-places. The prin- 
cipal entrance was on the north side from the outer ward, and 
the kitchen and offices appear to have been at the east end. 
The principal gateway was on the west side of the outer wall, 
and adjoining it was another large building, containing the 
stables, with a large apartment over it; the windows and 
stringcourse of which shew it to be of Norman date (see next 
page). Two other gateways exist in the outer ward, one in the 
north, and the other in the east wall. 

The exact date of the Castle is unknown, but the Norman 
building and the keep must be a portion of the castle erected by 
the first Norman settlers about the end of the twelfth century. 
It belonged to Geoffrey le Morisco in 1226, and immediately 
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afterwards was in possession of the Kildare branch of the 
Fitzgeralds, in whose family it continued until the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, when the estates of the Earl of 
Kildare about Adare were sold to the ancestors of the Earl 
of Dunraven. The three monasteries at Adare were built by 
the Kildares. 

We have now gone through this most interesting assemblage 
of buildings, and any one who has carefully studied them will 


Window of Castle. 


have well prepared himself for the further prosecution of re- 
searches in Irish architecture. In doing this he will see that in 
Treland the knowledge he may previously have gained in England 
will require to be materially modified in applying it to Irish 
buildings. His ideas es to the dates of particular styles will in 
many cases have to be entirely given up, and he will find that 
the change of style was much slower in Ireland than in Eng- 
land—that is, that the Irish adhered longer to one particular 
style than the English did. In Ireland we certainly find some 
such buildings, such as Cormac’s Chapel at Cashel, of quite as 
early a date as buildings of that style would be in England, 
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but in England we never find thirteenth-century forms and 
details used in the fifteenth, as we commonly do in Ireland. 

There is certainly also the appearance of foreign influence 
in some parts, particularly in the cloisters and in the parapets, 
both of which have much of a Spanish or Italian character; and 
it would seem possible, by a careful examination, to say on what 
buildings English workmen had been employed, and where the 
work had been done by native artificers: the building material 
also must be taken into consideration, and that of Ireland being 
a grey limestone, which is not a good substance for carving, 
the ornamental sculpture is much more uncommon in Ireland 
than England; and this may also account for the very clumsy 
capitals which we find in fifteenth-century work, which have 
frequently few mouldings, and those of the rudest kind, and 
might pass quite as well for twelfth-century work. 

It is hoped that these few hints may be of use to future 
investigators, but the study of Irish architecture is only com- 
menced, and will require the labour of many heads and hands 
to work it out as it ought to be. 

We beg to express our acknowledgments to the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Dunraven, for the loan of many of the woodcuts 
with which this paper is illustrated, and which are taken from 
his Lordship’s privately printed volume, and also for many 
corrections and much valuable information. 





AnTIQUARIAN Discovery IN Riron Catueprat.—Mr. H. Sharpin, archi- 
tect, Ripon, has made an interesting discovery in the pavement of the choir of 
Ripon Cathedral. The pavement is being taken up, and in the north aisle 
a fragment was noticed which had been used as a flooring flag. The sculp- 
tured face was turned downwards, but on inspection it was supposed that it 
was part of the old Markenfield monument in St. Andrew’s Chapel, in the north 
transept. The stone was taken to the tomb, and fitted in its old place, the 
south-west corner. It has borne the sculptured head of the figure of a lady, 
resting upon a cushion, but these have been hacked away. The embattled edge 
is in good preservation; and the representation of the end of the riband which 
has been attached to the crest of the tilting helmet, on which the head of the 
knight rests, is carved upon the stone just above where the cushion has been. 
The tomb represents a knight of the Markenfield family, and his lady, and no 
doubt commeaorates the Sir Thomas Markenfield who lived in the time of 
Richard II., and who married the heiress of the Minniots, of Carlton Minniott, 
near Thirsk. 





AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 
(Concluded from p. 141.) 


Tue Palace of Charles the Great was destroyed by the Normans in 
the tenth century, and has iLzen the subject of much controversy, but 
whatever the ancient building was which stood upon this spot, it was 
not rebuilt until the fourteenth century, when it was turned into the 
town-hall. The very ancient tower, known by the name of the 
Tower of Granus*, was in all probability one of the towers of the old 
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Portion of the Tower of the Palace of Charlemagne, shewing the Original Masonry. 


palace which was preserved, and is valuable to us for an example 
of the mode of construction employed in a royal palace at the begin- 








* The name of Granus is supposed to have been derived from Apollo Granius, 
believed to have been the God of Medicine. See an able paper on this subject by 
Professor Ritter, of Bonn, in the Rhenish Archeological Annals. 
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ning of the ninth century, and to some extent it shews also the plan 
and usages of the period. It is built entirely of rough unhewn stone, 
exactly the same as the old part of the cathedral, with cut stone dress- 
ings for the doors and windows and columns only. It is a large and 
lofty square tower with the staircase carried up the four sides, enclos- 
ing a small apartment in the centre of each floor; the ground room is 
vaulted with a domical vault, the two next floors have groined vaults, 
but all of rough stone merely trimmed into shape to fit the places they 
are in. The upper story is considerably larger, as it extends over the 
staircases, and has only a wooden roof; it never was, vaulted, but has 
a series of deep recesses in the walls for sideboards or other articles of — 
furniture. This was evidently the principal apartment, as was after- 
wards the custom in the Irish tower houses, and commonly in Norman 
keeps also”, It has long been the residence of the guardian, or watch- 
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Door in the Palace of Charlemagne. 


man, who gives notice of fires, &c., as the situation commands the 
whole city, and it may have always been used for this purpose; it has 





» Some considerable repairs have been made at an early period, either under 
Otho III. in the tenth century, or more probably under Frederic Barbarossa in the 
twelfth ; part of the vault of the staircase seems to have been rebuilt at that time, 
and a quasi-Roman column in this part of the staircase has lost its capital, which 
is cut off by the vault. 

Gent. Mac, 1865, Vot. I. Mm 
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all the appearance of being intended for the dwelling-house of an 
official of this kind, only a person of more importance than the one 
who now fills the office. This upper chamber is now only a lumber 
place, and the upper part of the walls has been rebuilt of brick in 
modern times, along with the hideous roof or bulbous spire with which 
it is covered. The bartisans, or small round corner-turrets, which pro- 
ject at the top are chiefly of brick also, but the lower part, with the 
corbels, is of stone, and appears to be original, or at least ancient, and 
the windows are mere eyelet-holes for arrows used again, and much 
worn. Most of the doorways are original, square-topped, and very 
_ rude, and one has what appears to be the original wooden door, work- 
ing on a pivot instead of hinges (see opposite page), a custom also con- 
tinued long after in Ireland. The windows are also for the most 


part original, small, round-headed, and deeply splayed through the 
thick wall, and have evidently not been intended for glass. 

The present Town-hall is of the latter part of the fourteenth century, 
1353 to 1380, and is said to have been built by the same architect as 
the choir of the cathedral, with which it agrees in. date, though very 
different in proportion. The principal upper chamber or hall is as 
much too low as the choir is too tall in its proportions. The pillars, 
or piers, are very massive, and are in fact chimney-stacks concealed, 
and are quite out of proportion to the room as pillars. The great want 
of height makes it appear probable that this room was never intended 
for a hall, but was originally divided into four apartments by wooden 
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partitions, but there are no traces of such an arrangement, and the 
room is always said to have been the dining-hall at the time of a coro- 
nation. A large winding staircase of the fourteenth century remains, 
now disused, not being thought good enough for modern emperors 
or burgomasters: a new staircase was built at the back of the hall 
about 1850, and the back windows all blocked up to afford a flat in- 
ternal space for the Dusseldorf painters to paint their frescoes upon; 
these frescoes are good of their kind, but the old hall has been 
spoiled to receive them. Both the upper chamber and the lower 
chamber are vaulted in the usual style of the fourteenth century, with 
moulded ribs. 

The fortifications of the town are chiefly of the end of the fourteenth 
and beginning of the fifteenth century; the walls, begun in 1357, 
remain round the greater part of the large extent, and two of the old 
gatehouses have been preserved. One of these, called the Pont-rHor, 
is of the same age as the walls, and is only remarkable for having 
preserved the outwork called a Barbican, which has generally been 
destroyed. The exterior of this gatehouse is an evident imitation of 
the Marschier-thor, and is very picturesque, but the interior has 
nothing remarkable. The other gatehouse, called the Marscn1ER-THOR, 
is nearly two centuries older, and of this the interior is the most re- 
markable part; it belongs to the period of transition, probably, in this 
district, the first half of the thirteenth century, and is a small fortress 
of that period quite complete, with scarcely any alteration. Some of 
the arches are round, others are pointed; those of the archway below 
are pointed, but with mouldings more like those usual in the twelfth 
century than later, and the arches of the great hall at the top of the 
building are round where there is no necessity or occasion for making 
them so, except that round arches were still the fashion when it was 
built. The walls are of enormous thickness, 10 and even 12 ft. thick, 
and the material is a very hard and durable stone of the neighbour- 
hood, now used for paving-stones only; this material probably accounts 
for the extreme simplicity and plainness of the building, and for its 
great durability. The chambers are all vaulted with rude, simple 
vaults. There are guard-chambers in the two flanking towers, and a 
central chamber over the archway for the portcullis grooves and wind- 
lass, and for the chief officer. On the upper story the hall occupies 
the whole extent of the building, with arches to separate the towers 
as a sort of aisles to it. The roof is a very fine piece of timber-work, 
and the main timbers seem to be original, though the covering is mo- 
dern. There is a dungeon in the lower part of one of the towers, the 
only access to which is by a trap-door from the guard chamber above. 
There are the usual closets, and two small side doorways opening on 
to the allure, or walk behind the battlement on the wall, which in this 
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part is of the same age and construction as the tower. There are also 
machicoulis for throwing down stones, &c., on the heads of assailants, 
and the principal doorway is not on the outer face, but withdrawn 
about a third of the space under the tower, the outer part of which 
thus forms a sort of barbican to protect the gate. Over the gate is 
a platform for the defenders, with its battlement, and in the centre of 
this battlement under the tower is a trefoil-headed niche for an image. 
The windows on the staircase have seats in the jambs, which are 
widely splayed, and from the great thickness of the walls these window- 
recesses form a sort of small guard-chambers, with room for three or 
four men on each side. Altogether this building deserves a good deal 
more attention than it receives, and is quite worthy of the pencil of 
M. Viollet-le-Duc as an illustration of a gatehouse about fifty years 
earlier than those of Carcassonne which he has illustrated so well. 

I am indebted to M. Ark for the following account of the building 
known by the name of Taz Grass :— 

The building on the fishmarket at Aix-la-Chapelle, in the centre of the town 
and in the immediate neighbourhood of the cathedral, known by the people 
under the name of Grass, is one of the oldest and most interesting architectural 


monuments. From the inscription, which is tolerably preserved and which is 
as follows :— 


URBS-AQVERSIS-URBS RE CGALIS: 
RGGNI SEOES PRIRGIPALIS-PRIMA 
REGVM CVRIAshOG-OPUS FECITC MA: 
GISOER REIRRICUS 

REGRARGE REGE RICARODO> 


Inscription on the Front of The Grass. 
{From a plaster cast : the original is now more mutilated. ] 


“«* Urbs aquensis, urbs regalis, regni sedes principalis, prima regum curia®. (Hoc 
opus) fecit magister hei(nricus) . . . . (regna)nte rege Ric(ardo) :’°— 





© These are the first lines of a well-known hymn in honour of Charles :— 


“Urbs Aquensis, urbs regalis 
Regni sedes principalis, 
Prima regum curia, 
Regi regum pange laudes, 
Qui de magni regis gaudes 
Karoli clementia. 


“ Hic est magnus imperator, 
Boni fructus bonus sator 
Et prudens agricola, 
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it is evident that the building was erected during the government of Richard, 
Earl of Cornwall, (1257—1272). The character of the architecture, as well 
as the inscription, and the seven statues with their pedestals that are placed 
in niches and decorate the upper part of the building, correspond to the time 
above mentioned. Originally it was intended for the provost and the aldermen 
of the town, who passed judgment there, and it was called pretorium curia regalis. 
At a later period, 1398, it was known under the name of Town-hall (6urgerhuis), 
and this name is still used in the Reports of the Riots, which were brought on by 
the discord between the Erbrath (hereditary council) and the community at large 
in 1429. 

“At last the name of Grass springs up, which it still continues to have, and 
which is equally applied to the large adjacent place upon which stands the Corn 
Exchange, built 1755, and the Church of the Jesuits, built 1618. On this place 
the criminals were executed. It always served for public purposes. It became 
of the greater importance the more insignificant and deserted the adjoining 
building became, through the erection of the Town-hall on the spot where formerly 
the Palace of the Carolingians stood. The rooms on the ground-floor served as 
prisons up to the latter half of the last century. 

“The Grass is thoroughly connected with the history of Aix-la-Chapelle up to 
the end of the fourteenth century, and is the only remaining building prior to 
that time chosen for public transactions, and its preservation is highly desirable 
from a historical point of view. 

“The building is, however, in other respects very remarkable, namely, for 
statues on the upper part of the front of this building which represent the seven 
Electors, and give evidence of a remarkable development of civilization, which, at 
the time of their erection, the Constitution of the German empire had then 
achieved, inasmuch as the right of election of the German king for the first time, 
at the election of Richard, Earl of Cornwall, and his successor Alphonso of Castile, 
went into the hands of the seven Electors. Three of the statues on the left of the 
front represent the ecclesiastical Electors (Cologne, Mayence, Tréves) in their 
episcopal garments. Two of them lift their right hand as if they were blessing 
the people, the third on the corner has his hand downwards and his face turned 
aside. This circumstance is explained by history. Conrad, Count of Hochstetten, 
Archbishop of Cologne, who had the disposal of the vote of the Archbishop of 
Mayence, Count Gerard of Eppenstein, who had been taken prisoner of war by 
the Duke of Brunswick, was in favour of Henry of England’s brother, the rich 
Prince Richard, Earl of Cornwall, if he would give each Elector 8,000 pounds of 
silver, and to himself 12,000 pounds. At this preference of his neighbour, the 
Archbishop of Tréves became furious, and gave his vote in Frankfurt in favour of 
Alphonso, King of Castile, 

“The four other statues on the right side of the front represent the secular 
electors. Their garments cousist of a shirt of mail and hood, and of a dalmatica ; 
their weapons are a sword and a shield. The character of the statues is decidedly 
that of the thirteenth century, and if one compares them with those of the 
bishops and knights on the funeral monuments in the cathedrals of York and 
Salisbury, one is entitled to suppose that Richard, who partly lived in England, 
partly in Germany, and in fact in Aix-la-Chapelle, had the statues as well as the 





Infideles hic convertit, 
Fana, deos hic evertit, 
Et confringit idola.” 


The whole hymn is in eight stanzas, and is printed at the end of the Life by 
Eginhard in Pertz’s Monumenta. 
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building erected by an English artist. If the second part of the inscription were 
thoroughly preserved —for only the birth-place or dwelling-place of magister 
Heinricus is wanting—there would be no room for doubt on the subject. 
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View of The Grass, or Court-house, A.D. 1257—1272 (built by Richard, Earl of Cornwall, King 
of the Romans), in its present state, 1864, 
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“Not less interesting are the pedestals upon which the statues rest; six of 
them are ornamented with a kneeling figure on each, with two heads of an animal, 
which puts its arms on the knees. On the seventh, however, is a little column 
embraced by two men: this subject may have reference to the commencement and 
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continuation of the building of Cologne Cathedral, through Conrad of Hoch- 
stetten, the first of the lords of the German empire, as Math. Paris the monk 
said, to which purpose Richard, Earl of Cornwall, contributed 12,000 pounds 
of silver. . 

“The town of Aix-la-Chapelle may boast that it possesses in these statues the 
only contemporary monument of art which owes its origin to the right of election 
of the Electors. For the painting, which probably was done at the same time, 
namely the seven Electors surrounding the Saviour in the palace of Oppenheim, 
has long been destroyed.” 


Among the archives of the town, preserved in the Town-hall, are 
a number of medieval charters in very fine preservation, and admirably 
arranged, with their seals appended. Among these are some of a very 
early date. 

1018. Henry II. 

1040. Henry ITI. 





\ 


\ 


Henry II., 1018. Henry III., 1040. 


























1166. Frederick I., commonly called Barbarossa. 

1194. Henry VI. 

1215, Frederic II. confirms all the privileges of the town previously 
granted. 

1244, The same emperor confirms the privileges of the Church. 


Frederick I., 1166. Frederick II., 1244, 


1248. William, King of the Romans, confirms privileges. 

1257. Richard, King of the Romans, confirms privileges. 

1262. The same Richard [Earl of Cornwall] grants to the town the 
privilege of bearing the insignia of the empire. 
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1357. Charles IV. grants the privilege of fortifying the town, and 
raising murage dues for paying for them. 

It has been already observed that the Mancurer-rHor, and the por- 
tion of the wall attached to it, is of very different construction, and of 
much earlier character than the rest of the fortifications; it probably 
belonged to a castle, or keep which stood in this part, and was de- 
stroyed when the rest of the town was fortified “.—I am, &c. 


Aiz-la-Chapelle, Nov. 1, 1864. J. H. Parxer. 





Funt Imptements.—The Academy of Sciences has recently received 
a communication on this subject from M. Ch. des Moulins, of Bordeaux, 
which derives peculiar interest from the author’s remarks on the “ patina,” 
or kind of rusty crust with which flint implements that have lain long under- 
ground are often covered, and which is commonly accepted as a sign of their 
being antediluvian, and not merely Celtic. M. des Moulins contends that 
the word patina is not correct, because it is used by archeologists to denote 
the crust which covers metallic surfaces, and that it cannot therefore be 
applied to stone. M. Boucher de Perthes, he remarks, is aware of this, since 
he uses the word ‘varnish’ instead. But other observers, who have come after 
him, have noticed on other instruments a different kind of modification of the 
fractures of certain flints, modifications of colour and sometimes of texture, 
penetrating below the surface; and this has by them been equally considered 
a test of antiquity, and by degrees these two very different things have been 
blended together by a supposed assimilation under a common name which 
properly belongs to neither. Moreover this “patina,” which is believed to 
distinguish the antediluvian from the Celtic specimens, is only found (as 
a varnish) on certain sorts of flint, and not on others, so that it does not 
offer a general characteristic; and, again, it is liable to disappear, and hence 
it does not constitute an absolute feature. It has been affirmed that every 
polished hatchet is Celtic and not antediluvian; and yet the other kind of 
“patina,” which also exists on certain kinds of silex only, appears not only 
on the knives and hatchets made by chipping off large splinters, such as 
M. de Perthes considers antediluvian, but also on polished hatchets of the 
same species of flint. Hence of itself alone this “ patina” signifies nothing, 
since it cannot, by its presence, prove a flint implement to be antediluvian 
when it may be post-diluvian; so that archeology has not sufficient resources 
of its own to rely upon, and must refer to the geologist in order to ascertain 
the nature and age of the deposits in which the flints-are found.—G@alignani. 





4 Since this memoir was in type, Count Reumont has kindly lent me a paper of | 
his on the subject of “The Church and Sepulchre of Charles the Great,” read to 
the Archeological Academy of Rome in 1863, which has supplied me with a few 
additional notes, and enabled me to correct some trifling errors. 





CARICATURE AND GROTESQUE IN LITERATURE 
AND ART?. 


In the wide domain of archeology another new and unexplored field 
is here opened by Mr. Thomas Wright, to whom the world of science 
and literature was already so deeply indebted. He has made a rapid, 
but masterly, survey of the comic literature of the Middle Ages, shewing 
how it was grafted upon and grew out of that of the Roman; and he 
has brought down his subject, step by step, aided by the facile and 
truthful pencil of Mr. Fairholt, to the days of our George III., and the 
Cruikshank family, in a manner so amusing as well as instructive, that 
while the gravest antiquary cannot fail to learn something novel in every 
chapter, the general reader will be charmed and excited by the pictorial 
attractions of almost every page; and he will be forced to read, and 
probably be astonished at finding himself coaxed or cheated into study. 
That the papers here brought together were first published in the 
“ Art Journal,” will not detract from their value, will be admitted by 
all who examine the compact and elegant volume in which they are now 
produced: so much enlarged, indeed, are they, and re-arranged so con- 
veniently, that, in every respect, this re-issue is a great advantage both 
to the author and to the public. 

A relish for, or sense of, the humorous is common to human nature. 
We trace it back to the earliest periods of historic life; it was ever rife 
among the most civilized nations; it is one of the more innocent in- 
stincts of savages; and it may be said to be not altogether wanting in 
some of the lower animals. It is sufficiently reflected in the paintings 
of the ancient Egyptians to convince us that the artists knew how to 
depict, and that the people were fully awake to enjoy the droll and ludi- 
crous even in some of their gravest and most sacred representations. 
But it is among the Greeks we find the love of humour first assuming 
the settled form of caricature and burlesque, and conjointly employed 
with satire, that powerful weapon so fatal sometimes to the accomplished 
combatants who used it, as in the case of Anaximandrides, who so 
wounded the feelings of some evil statesmen by parodying a line of 
Euripides, that he was condemned to death for his joke as libel and 
crime against the State. The plays of Aristophanes present us with 
the finest examples of humour and refined satire, mixed with caricature 
and grotesque of the broadest kind. ‘The comedies of this, the greatest 





* “A History of Caricature and Grotesque in Literature and Art. By Thomas 
Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., &c. With Illustrations by F. W. Fairholt, Esq., 
F.8.A.” (London: Virtue Brothers and Co.) 

Gent, Mac, 1865, Vot. I. Nn 
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of the poets of the old comedy, are wonderful for their searching 
penetration into the weaknesses and vices of political and social 
schemers and charlatans, giving literary pictures of contending parties 
and factions as finished and detailed as the best caricature sketches of 
our most eminent modern artists :— 
“ Genius of Comedy ! how just, how true to all that’s Greek, 
Whate’er in satire or in jest thy personages speak.” 

It is from the stage that the comic scenes upon Etruscan and Greek 
pottery seem to have been transferred: such is one conjectured to be 
a parody on the visit of Jupiter to Alemena. The lover, in the comic 
mask and costume, mounts by a ladder to the window at which the 


























lady presents herself.. He seems to be offering her apples instead of 
gold, but with no apparent effect; the lady looks coldly on. In the 
other hand is, apparently, a fillet or band for the head, which the lover 
intends to present. On the other side stands on tiptoe, with anxious 
countenance, the torchbearer, who also holds what may be supposed to 
be gifts in a metal vessel, and a wreath. The posture, forms, and faces 
of the two males are highly grotesque; and even the wreaths they wear 
seem to have a comic meaning. The lady is not exaggerated, but is 
becoming in appearance and costume. ‘There is, at least, one more 
instance of a burlesque representation of the same scene in which 
Mercury, holding a lamp, assists Jupiter. Aristophanes has been ac- 
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cused of trying to subvert the national religion; and there can be but 
little doubt that most educated people treated all its fables with inward 
contempt, and often with outward derision. 

Ancient writers mention several celebrated painters of comic subjects, 
in which, it appears, the gods of Olympus were treated with as little or 
less forbearance than mortals. Pliny cites one, by a pupil of Apelles, 
in which Jupiter, in a very ludicrous posture, was represented as giving 
birth to Bacchus. Upon one of those elegant cups which formed part 
of the dinner service (the oxybaphon or acetabulum), is one of the most 
remarkable Greek caricatures which have come down to our times. The 
subject is the arrival of Apollo at Delphi; and it is treated most 
elaborately, and with the highest comic humour, even in minute ac- 
cessories. Apollo is an aged quack doctor upon a temporary wooden 
stage, approached by a flight of steps, up which Chiron, blind, old, and 























infirm, is with difficulty ascending, supported by a crooked stick, and 
propelled upwards by an attendant, while the god himself clasps him 
round the head and pulls him up to the platform, all the countenances 
admirably depicting the various emotions of the characters: behind 
stands, in marked contrast, a graceful male figure, in drapery, looking 
on attentively; he is no doubt the overseer of the performance, and he 
alone wears no mask. Above are two seated ladies, in advanced life, 
who might well pass for two modern dames of the washing-tub over 
a cup of tea, did not their wreaths and superscribed name announce 
them as nymphs of Parnassus. Chiron’s name is also given, and Apollo, 
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in the latter of which a pun on the word Pythian appears to have been 
intended. 

Passing to Roman art there is a singular instance extant of the 
original and of its parody. It is the well-known subject of the flight 
of Hneas from Troy. This legend of ancient Rome, from the examples 
yet preserved, was very popular, There are at least two different copies 
upon intaglios, and one of these is caricatured in a wall-painting; the 
treatment of the group of Aneas, carrying Anchises, and leading the 
child Ascanius, being identical in the original and in the parody, the 
change from serious to comic being the substitution of dogs’ or 
monkeys’ heads for the human, an alteration in the costume, and 
a tail bestowed upon Ascanius. We have a valuable series of paint- 
ings in ancient manuscripts which illustrate the comedies of Terence; 
but though the masks render many of the personages grotesque, there 
is in them no express and determined aim at caricature, such as is so 
racy in the Greek pictures referred to: the masks, by the way, as 
Mr. Wright supposes, were most probably the origin of many of the 
grotesque faces so often met with in medieval sculpture. The wall- 
paintings of Pompeii and Herculaneum have furnished several unmis- 
takable and clever caricatures; such are the pigmies watching chickens 
feeding, a burlesque probably on the collegium of augurs, who professed 
to be able to interpret the will of the gods and the issue of enterprises 
from the feeding of birds: the lituws, or augur’s wand, in the hand of 
one of the personages, seems to decide the intention of the artist. Of 
another kind is the painter’s studio, but equally humorous and full of 
life; and curious also for the details it furnishes of the Roman painter’s 
arrangements and processes which, by a change of costume, might 
illustrate a studio of the present day. There is also among the wall- 
paintings of Pompeii what evidently seems intended for a caricature of 
a triumphal procession. The same great storehouse of antiquities sup- 
plies some satirical sketches of a rude kind, executed by persons in the 
lower walks of society, but which are too curious to be passed over. 
They are what are termed gra/iti, veing cut on the stone, or scratched 
upon the plaster of the walls of houses or public buildings. Of this 
description of caricature there is a remarkable specimen at Rome, pre- 
served in the museum of the Collegio Romano, which is particularly 
interesting, as an early evidence of the truth of Gospel history. It was 
executed by some pagan to ridicule a Christian named Alexamenus. 
The Saviour, under the form of a man with the head of an ass, is 
extended upon the cross, by the side of which stands a figure, with the 
left hand raised; an inscription in Greek informs us that “ Alexamenus 
worships God.” 

Although the works of the very earliest Roman poetical comic writers 
are lost, yet their followers, Plautus and Terence, help fill the wide void 
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until Horace arose, the prince of the Roman satirical poets; and early 
in the Christian era come the great satirists, Juvenal and Persius. To 
the same school belong the prose romance writers, Petronius Arbiter, 
Lucian of Samosata, and Apuleius, the most remarkable of whom is, 
perhaps, Petronius. His caustic satires, which probe the failings and 
vices of the age to the quick, are unparalleled for art and humour ; and 
though his genius may have been specially directed against living persons 
and the corrupt manners and luxury of the court and times of Nero, 
yet there is much that equally satirizes the vices that belong to all time. 
The character of the vain, vulgar, rich man, who takes such pains to be 
thought good and benevolent, who in the midst of well studied osten- 
tation affects humility, was never more graphically drawn than in 
Trimalchio, the whole of whose sayings and doings, broadly burlesque 
as they appear, are perfectly justifiable, and true to human nature; the 
exaggeration is only in the grouping of the vices, and bringing them 
together in a prominent pictorial scene. In our own day we are not in 
want of an instance of a man erecting his own statue to ensure a re- 
membrance of his benevolence by posterity ; and for the same object we 
could point to the sculptured medallion of a living man of charity set up 
inachurch. Lucian, a satirist of a different kind, has never been very 
popular; but Apuleius, who founded his celebrated “ Golden Ass” upon 
the “ Lucius, or the Ass” of Lucian, was held in high estimation in all 
subsequent times down to the present day. The “ Golden Ass” is one 
of the most readable romances ever written, full of rich satire on the 
vices and weaknesses of contemporary society. Equally witty is this 
writer’s “* Defence” against an accusation brought against him for prac- 
tising witchcraft. It is one of the most satirical as well as exhaustive 
compositions of the kind that has been preserved. 

As Mr. Wright proceeds from the classical to the period of transi- 
tion to the Middle Ages, the interest he excites does not flag for 
amoment. Of this period he observes,— 


“ We know very little of the comic literature; its literary remains consist chiefly 
of a mass of heavy theology and lives of saints. The stage in its perfectly dra- 
matic form—theatre and amphitheatre—had disappeared ; they perished with the 
overthrow of the western empire; and the sanguinary performances of the amphi- 
theatre, if the amphitheatre continued to be used, (which was perhaps the case in 
some parts of western Europe ;) and they gave place to the more harmless exhi- 
bitions of dancing bears and other tamed animals. But the mimi, the performers 
who sung songs and told stories, accompanied with dancing aud music, survived 
the fall of the empire, and continued to be as popular as ever. St. Augustine, in 
the fourth century, calls these things nefaria, ‘detestable things,’ and says that 
they were performed at night. The Teutonic and Scandinavian nations had no 
doubt their popular festivals, in which mirth and frolic bore sway, though we know 
little about them ; but there were circumstances in their domestic manners which 
implied a necessity for amusement. After the comparatively early meal, the hall 
of the primitive Teuton was the scene, especially in the darker months of winter, 
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of long sittings over the festive board, in which there was much drinking and 
much talking, and, as we all know, such talking could not preserve long a very 
serious tone. In the chieftain’s household there appears to have been usually some 
individual who acted the part of the satirist, or, as we should perhaps now say, the 
comedian. Hunferth appears as holding some such position in Beowulf; in later 
romances, Sir Kay held a similar position at the court of King Arthur. At a still 
later period the place of these heroes was occupied by the court fool. The Roman 
mimus must have been a welcome addition to the entertainments of the Teutonic 
hall, and there is every reason to think he was cordially received. The perform- 
ances of the hall were som delegated from the guests to such hired actors, and we 
have representations of these in the illuminations of Anglo-Saxon manuscripts. 
Among the earliest amus:meuts of the Anglo-Saxon table were riddles, which in 
every form present some of the features of the comic, and are capable of being made 
the source of much laughter. The saintly Aldhelm condescended to write such 
riddles in Latin verse, which were, of course, intended for the tables of the clergy. 
In a curious Latin poem, older than the twelfth century, of which fragments only 
are preserved, and have been published under the title of “ Ruoblieb,” and which 
appears to have been a translation of a much earlier German romance, we have 
a curious description of the post-prandial entertainments of a great Teutonic 
chieftain, or king. In the first place there was a great distribution of rich pre- 
sents; and then were shewn strange animals, and among the rest tame bears. 
These bears stood upon their hind legs and performed some of the offices of a man, 
and when the minstrels (mimi) came in and played upon their musical instra- 
ments, these animals danced to the music and played all sorts of strange tricks. 


* Et pariles ursi 
Qui vas tollebant, ut homo, bipedesque gerebant. 
Mimi quando fides digitis tangunt modulantes, 
Tili saltabant, neumas pedibus variabant. 
Interdum saliunt, seseque super jaciebant. 
Alterutrum dorso se portabant residendo, 
Amplexando se, luctando deficiunt se.’ 


Then followed dancing-girls and exhibitions of other kinds. Although these perform- 
ances were proscribed by the ecclesiastical laws, they were not discountenanced by 
the ecclesiastics themselves, who, on the contrary, indulged as much in after-dinner 
amusements as anybody. Tie laws against the profane songs are often directed 
especially at the clergy ; and it is evident that among the Anglo-Saxons as well as 
on the continent, not only the priests and monks, but the nuns also, in their love 
of such amusements, far transgressed the bounds of decency. These entertain- 
ments were the cradle of comic literature.” 


Popular stories, sometimes told in Latin verse, were among the chief 
amusements at the tables of the ecclesiastics, many of them originating 
in fables of the later Roman period. But, like their pagan predecessors, 
the medieval clergy soon began to parody religious subjects and cere- 
monies ; thus purgatory, hell, and paradise, were among the materials 
selected for satire. One of these parodies may be cited as a specimen 
from the very many stories introduced by Mr. Wright. 


“Its title is simply Cana. It is falsely ascribed to St. Cyprian, who lived in 
the third century, but it is as old as the tenth century. It is a sort of drollery 
founded upon the wedding feast at which the Saviour changed water into wine, 
though that miracle is not at all introduced into it. It was a great king of the 
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East, named Zoel, who held this nuptial feast at Cana of Galilee. The personages 
invited are all Scriptural, beginning with Adam. Before the feast, they wash in 
the river Jordan, and the number of the guests was so great that seats could not 
be provided for them, and they took their places as they could. Adam took the 
first place, and seated himself in the middle of the assembly, and next to him Eve 
sat upon leaves; Cain sat on a plough, Abel on a milk-pail, Noah on an ark, Japhet 
on tiles, Abraham on a tree, Isaac on an altar, Lot near the door, and so with 
a long list of others. Two were obliged to stand, Paul who bore it patiently, and 
Esau who grumbled, while Job lamented bitterly because he was obliged to sit on 
a dunghill. Moses and others who came late were obliged to find seats out of 
doors. When the king saw that all his guests had arrived, he took them into his 
wardrobe, and there, in the spirit of medisval generosity, distr‘buted to them 
dresses which had all some particular allusion to their particular characters. Be- 
fore they were allowed to sit down, they were obliged to go through other cere- 
monies, which, as well as the eating, are described in the same style of caricature. 
The wines, of which there was great variety, were served to the guests with the 
same allusions to their individual characters; but some of them complained that 
they were badly mixed, although Jonah was the butler. In the same manner are 
described the proceedings which follow the dinner—the washing of hands and the 
dessert, to the latter of which Adam contributed apples, Samson honey, while 
David played on the harp and Mary on the tabor; Judith led the round dance, 
Jubal played on the psalter, Asael sung songs, and Herodias acted the part of 
the dancing girl :— 


‘Tunc Adam poma ministrat, Samson favi dulcia. 
David cytharum percussit, et Maria tympana. 
Judith choreas ducebat, et Jubal psalteria. 
Asael metra canebat, saltabat Herodias.’ ” 


That the knowledge and practice of most of the arts and manu- 
factures of the Romans were not extinguished by the fall of the empire, 
will hardly be disputed by any one who has studied ancient remains in 
connection with history and literature. Artistic skill had long been 
declining, and genius had departed; but life remained, though weak and 
spiritless, and architecture, painting, and sculpture, keeping pace with 
mental degradation, sank deeper and deeper towards utter barbarism. 
The pagan workmen would probably have rapidly recovered the skill of 
their predecessors had any directing ability survived; many specimens 
of architecture of what are termed “‘the dark ages” shew that the 
masters were more incompetent than the workmen, for it is to the 
former we must assign the tasteless and incongruous jumbles of pagan 
and Christian subjects introduced into churches often not wanting some 
good architectural features. In the earliest Christian edifices the old 
pagan modes of sculpture and decoration were followed with but little 
modification ; and grotesque masks, monstrous faces and forms, and 
often subjects of the old mythology, were introduced. When the work- 
men became converted to Christianity, they continued to use as models 
the figures and emblems to which they had been accustomed, getting 
more and more removed from the originals, so that caricature and bur- 
lesque almost followed as a matter of course, and thus a still more de- 
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graded taste, uncontrolled, completed the ludicrous transformation. As 
early examples Mr. Wright gives from the church of Mont Majour, 
near Nismes, a monstrous head eating a child, as a caricature on Saturn 
devouring one of his children; and a much earlier sculpture from the 
church of San Fedele, at Como, said to be of the fifth century. 

The diabolical in caricature occupies a wide field, extending from 
a very early period to, it may be said, our own times. Demons, whose 
personifications have been clearly taken from pagan sources, are constantly 
represented in paintings upon walls, and in manuscripts, and in sculpture, 
busily plying their unholy vocation upon the bodies and souls both of 
saints and of sinners. Very frequently they are in desperate conten- 
tion with the Virgin or with angels over the living as well as the dead 
and dying; and the antagonism is frequently marked in intensity by the 
questionable life of the subject of dispute, whose virtues and vices have 
been pretty evenly balanced. One, pictured in this volume, is parti- 
cularly curious, as it is of the better class, which conveyed an instructive 
warning to bad rich men. It is a death-bed sceng. Three grotesque 
demons are attending by the couch of an expiring man with a per- 
plexed aspect. The least horrible of the three suggests to him the 
words, Provideas amicis, ‘ provide for your friends,’ while he on the 
opposite side whispers, Yntende thesauro, ‘think of your treasure.’ 
A male and female relative stand by unconscious of the presence of 
the demons. 

The popularity of the “ Fables of sop” must have been extremely 
great in the Middle Ages, had we no other evidence of the fact than 
the enormous number of sculptures in stone and wood which owe their 
origin to this book. They abound in churches and in other ecclesias- 
tical establishments here, and throughout the continent. As Mr. Wright 
remarks :— 

* Popular sculpture and painting were but the translation of popular literature ; 
and nothing was more common to represent, in pictures and carvings, than indi- 
vidual men under the forms of the animals who displayed similar characters or 
similar propensities. Cunning, treachery, and intrigue, were the prevailing vices 
of the Middle Ages, and they were those also of the fox, who hence became 
a favourite character in satire. The victory of craft over force always provoked 
mirth. The fabulists, or, we should perhaps rather say, the satirists, soon began 
to extend their canvas and enlarge their picture; and, instead of single examples 
of fraud or injustice, they introduced a variety of characters, not only foxes, but 
wolves, and sheep, and bears, with birds also,—as the eagle, the cock, and the 
crow, and mixed them up together in long narratives, which thus formed general 
satires on contemporary society. In this manner originated the celebrated romance 
of ‘ Reynard the Fox,’ which in various forms, from the twelfth century to the 
eighteenth, has enjoyed a popularity which was granted probably to no other book. 
The old sculptors and artists appear to have preferred exhibiting Reynard in his eccle- 
siastical disguises ; and in these he appears often in the ornamentation of medieval 
architectural sculpture, in wood carvings, in the illuminations of manuscripts, and 
in other objects of art. The popular feeling against the clergy was strong in the 
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Middle Ages, and no caricature was received with more favour than those which 
exposed the immorality or dishonesty of a priest or monk.” 


Accordingly we find the fox everywhere, and humanized in every 
possible way; and the same with the wolf, who was made the object 
of caricature of other vices congenial to the nature of this beast. To 
obtain a full notion of the extent to which this kind of satire was 
carried, we direct attention to the volume we are attempting to convey 
a notion of; but at the same time an example is here given of one of 
the most mild and innocent satires. A prelate is represented seated 
in his chair; his flock are a cock and hens, the former of which he 
holds securely in his right hand, where he appears to be preaching to 





them, aided by another animal. This is from a stall in the church 
of Boston, in Lincolnshire. 

The following story is translated by the author from the Latin text 
of the fables of Odo de Cirington, published in his “ Selection of Latin 
stories.” One day the wolf died, and the lion called the animals 
together to celebrate his exequies. The hare carried the holy water, 
hedgehogs bore the candles, the goats rang the bells, the moles dug 
the grave, the foxes carried the corpse on the bier. Berengarius, the 
bear, celebrated mass, the ox read the gospel, and the ass the epistle. 
When the mass was concluded, and Isengrin buried, the animals made 
a splendid feast out of his goods, and wished for such another funeral. 
Our satirical ecclesiastic makes an application of this story, which tells 
little to the credit of the monks of his time :— 


“So it frequently happens,” he says, “that when some rich man, an extortionist 
or a usurer, dies, the abbot or prior of a convent of beasts, i.e. of men living like 
beasts, causes them to assemble. For it commonly happens that in a great con- 
vent of black or white monks (Benedictines or Augustinians), there are none but 
beasts,—lions by their pride, foxes by their craftiness, bears by their voracity, 
stinking goats by their incontinence, asses by their sluggishness, hedgehogs by 
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their asperity, hares by their timidity, because they were cowardly when there 
was no fear, and oxen by their laborious cultivation of their land.” 


The popularity of the story of Reynard caused it to be imitated 
widely, and in a variety of shapes, one of which is the French romance 
of Fauvel, the hero of which is a horse. All kinds of people attend 
the court of Fauvel, and they supply copious materials for satire on the 
moral, political, and religious hypocrisy which pervaded the whole 
frame of society. At length Fauvel resolves to marry, and in a finely 
illuminated manuscript in the Imperial Library in Paris, the marriage 
is depicted. The engraving below will give a notion of one of the 
popular burlesque ceremonies of the Middle Ages, which is specially 
interesting :— 

“It was customary,” Mr. Wright states, “with the populace, on the occasion 
of a man’s or woman’s second marriage, or an ill-sorted match, or on the espousals 
of people who were obnoxious to their neighbours, to assemble outside the house, 
and greet them with discordant music. This custom is said to have been prac- 
tised especially in France, and it was called a charivari. There is still a remnant 
of it in our country in the music of marrow-bones and cleavers, with which the 
marriages of butchers are popularly celebrated; but the derivation of the French 
name appears not to be known. It occurs in old Latin documents, for it gave rise 
to such scandalous scenes of riot and licentiousness, that the Church did all it 
could, though in vain, to suppress it. The earliest mention of this custom fur- 
nished in the Glossarium of Ducange, is contained in the synodal statutes of the 
church of Avignon, passed in the year 1337, from which we learn that when such 
marriages occurred, people forced their way into the houses of the married couple, 
and carried away their goods, which they were obliged to pay a ransom for before 
they were returned, and the money thus raised was spent in getting up what is 




















called in the statute relating to it a Chalvaricwm. It appears from this statute 
that the individuals who performed the charivari accompanied the happy couple 
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to the church, and returned with them to their residence, with coarse and inde- 
cent gestures and discordant music, and uttering scurrilous and indecent abuse, 
and that they ended with feasting. In the statutes of Meaux, in 1365, and in 
those of Hugh, Bishop of Beziers, in 1368, the same practice is forbidden, under 
the name of Charavallium; and it is mentioned in a document of the year 1372, 
also quoted by Ducange, under that of Carivariwm, as then existing at Nimes. 
Again, in 1445, the Council of Tours made a decree forbidding, under pain of 
excommunication, ‘the insolences, clamours, sounds, and other tumults practised 
at second and third nuptials, called by the vulgar a Charivarium, ” 


The illumination from which the cut is taken is divided into three 
compartments, one above another, in the uppermost of which Fauvel 
is seen entering the nuptial chamber: the middle represents the 
street scene, as given above, and as continued in the lowermost 
compartment. 

The sculptures and wood-carvings of cathedrals and churches also 
supply almost infinite varieties of caricatures and grotesque repre- 
sentations of trades, professions, and occupations, in which very often 
peculiar delinquencies or frauds are satirized. The wicked ale-wife, 
holding the emblem of her calling and wearing a gay, horned head- 
dress, one of the vanities of the day, is carried off to hell’s mouth (the 
jaws of a gaping, fanged monster) to the music of bag-pipes, while 
a third demon sits by reading from a scroll what we may suppose to 
be a list of the unhappy lady’s cheatings. Domestic strifes, and the 
quarrels of man and wife, are also unsparingly ridiculed. But these 
representations, apart from their fun and humour, very frequently give 
us insights of manners and customs, the forms of household furniture, 
and implements of trade, which enhance their value and make them 
acceptable materials to the archeologist. Where the history of cari- 
cature and grotesque is so elaborately treated as it is in this volume 
of nearly five hundred pages, copiously illustrated, even a more ex- 
tended review than we can afford room for, would give but an imperfect 
idea of the contents. In closing our notice, however, we draw attention 
to one more subject which stands apart, as it were, and which the 
learned author himself has not yet fully explained. It is a pen-and- 
ink drawing on one of the official rolls of the Pell Office, and is thus 
described by Mr. Wright :— 

“ Norwich, as it is well known, was one of the principal seats of the Jews in 
England at this early period, and Isaac of Norwich, the crowned Jew with three 
faces, who towers over the other figures, was no doubt some personage of great 
importance among them. Dagon, as a two-headed demon, occupies a tower which 
a party of demon knights is attacking. Beneath the figure of Isaac there is a lady 
whose name appears to be Avezarden, who has some relation or other with a male 
figure named Nolle-Mokke, in which another demon, named Colbif, is interfering. 
As this latter name is written in capital letters, we may perhaps conclude that he 
is the most important personage in the scene; but without any knowledge of the 


circumstances to which it relates, it would be in vain to attempt to explain this 
curious and rather elaborate caricature.” 
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The chapters on political caricature in England, France, and Hol- 
land, embracing the Commonwealth and the contests which preceded 
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and followed it, the reigns of the first three Georges and the French 
Revolution, are full of interest, and independently of the wit and humour 
of the pictures, present rich subjects of amusement to the general 
reader, and matters for deep reflection to the grave student of history. 
It would not be just to dismiss this handsome and instructive volume 
without saying a word in praise of the elegant style in which the 
publishers have presented it to the world. 





SETTLEMENT OF THE NORMANS IN GLAMORGAN. 
(Continued from p. 168.) 


Arter the defeat and retirement of Jestyn ap Gwrgan—the last of 
the native sovereign princes of Glamorgan—the victorious Normans 
were left in almost undisputed possession of his vast and magnificent 
territories, extending from the urban limits of Gloucester (the Forest 
of Dean included) to the eastern bank of the little stream of Dulas, 
which separates the present counties of Caermarthen and Glamorgan. 
The richest portion of the country, namely, the bro, or ‘the Vale,’ lay 
before them with scarcely an enemy to oppose their further progress or 
settlement in it. The inhabitants, no class excepted, were overwhelmed 
with dismay and consternation by the completeness and suddenness of 
the calamity which had befallen their fugitive lord. Instead of com- 
bining for the purpose of resisting the invader, and making an effort, 
at least, for the preservation of their hearths and liberties, the chief of 
them followed his example, and fled precipitately with their wives and 
families to the blaineu, or ‘ mountainous district’ in the north, and there 
buried themselves for a while in its deepest recesses. This pusillani- 
mous conduct sealed their fate, and confirmed the good fortune of Sir 
Robert Fitz-Aymon. That knight, who is reported to have been as 
politic as valiant, used the precious time thus unadvisedly allowed him 
in consolidating his power and in strengthening his position. He sum- 
moned fresh retainers from his baronies in Gloucestershire, and gar- 
risoned the towns and all other strongholds between Cardiff in the east 
and Neath in the west. But his primary act was to despatch advices to 
his master and kinsman, William the Red, “signifying unto him his 
prosperous success and new-gotten sovereignty, and requesting his aid 
to stablish the governance thereof.” The King not only granted his 
suit, by creating him “ Prince of Glamorgan, with jura regalia in as 
ample a manner as the former lords enjoyed,” but sent him also new 
supplies “‘ with all speed.” 

As the news of Fitz-Aymon’s success spread throughout the border- 
ing counties of England, hundreds of ardent adventurers flocked to his 
standard—rumour, as usual, having magnified, truly great as it was, 
his fortunate achievement. These new-comers, like vultures scenting 
carrion from afar, were allured by the prodigious quantity of agricul- 
tural and household stuff which, being heedlessly abandoned by the 
affrighted owners in their headlong retreat, had fallen into the hands 
of the invader. The pillage of four considerable towns (Cardiff, Cow- 
bridge, Lantwit, and Kenfig) besides numerous villages, dotted over 
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many hundreds of square miles of a fairly cultivated territory, afforded 
him a rare opportunity of gratifying to the utmost the greed of his 
followers. Not one was disappointed of his hope. Whilst the lions 
were gorged, the least of the jackals was daintily feasted. So great, 
in fact, was the amount of the spoil that, apart from any motives of | 
pity or prudence, the Norman leader was able to exhibit no little 
generosity towards the fallen. But, to do the conqueror justice, he 
was singularly free from those vices of malevolence and avarice which 
too frequently characterized the proceedings of his countrymen where- 
ever they had succeeded in establishing their authority. Fitz-Aymon 
made partial restitution to those of the “gentry” who were submissive 
to his rule, or peaceably inclined towards him. To men of lower degree 
and similarly affected he shewed greater liberality, bestowing upon 
many of them much more than they possessed prior to his advent. 
He hoped by this unusual display of generosity not only to preserve 
the allegiance and goodwill of these people, but to win back others to 
their villages and domiciles, whom he concluded had fled to the moun- 
tains as much in terror of their chieftains as of himself. 

Considering how few in number were the original invaders of Gla- 
morgan, the share of each in the partition of the soil was almost unpre- 
cedented, even in that age of conquest. Both in extent and value it 
greatly exceeded that which had fallen to the lot of the most fortunate 
of their elder brethren, the conquerors of England. A single turn of 
the wheel of fortune lifted the companions of Fitz-Aymon from the 
depths of obscurity and poverty to the heights of power and riches. 
In the language of Thierry, the popular historian of their nation’s mar- 
vellous progress, “they had each of them whole villages and vast 
domains, and from poor hirelings became, in the eve of posterity, the 
stock of a new race of nobles and powerful barons.” At their coming 
into Wales ten out of the twelve of these errant knights were in a more 
abject condition than their celebrated countryman, the first lord of 
Coningsby, whose flitting from his native state and alighting in Eng- 
land, with all his possessions, has been perpetuated in doggrel :— 

“* William de Coningsby 
Came out of Brittany, 
With his wife, Tiffany, 
And his man, Manfras, 
And his dogge, Hardigras.” 

The mercenaries of Fitz-Aymon, with two exceptions only (his 
brother, Sir Richard de Granville, and Sir Payne Turberville, Lord of 
* Crickhowel), issuing from the same unsatisfying quarters in Nor- 
mandy, carried all their wealth in their scrips, and, being bachelors to 
a man, brought therefore none in their trains, save a couple of gentle- 
men or esquires each, who, if inferior to them in military rank, were 
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their equals, and not improbably, in some instances, their superiors in 
birth and fortune. Even the luxury of possessing a dog seems to have 
been unknown to them ; the fact, at all events, has not been noticed by 
contemporary chroniclers and bards, who have left little unsaid or un- 
sung of those needy “red Normans” who, like a swarm of locusts, 
suddenly overspread the fairest portion of their country, and devoured 
everything in their passage. 

There can be little doubt, notwithstanding the assertions of his 
enemies to the contrary, that Fitz-Aymon possessed, in an eminent 
degree, all the requisite qualifications, administrative as well as military, 
for regulating and maintaining his easily-acquired principality. 


“He had gotten by experience (remarks Meyrick) a perfect habit, not only by 
his practice in martial affairs, but also by the establishment of the estate of 
England, after that famous conquest (by William Conqueror) lately atchieved, 
whereby he attained not only profound understanding to use present fortune, but 
also providential foresight to withstand events and chances to come.” 


Meeting as yet with no armed resistance from the inhabitants of the 
vale, nor in immediate danger of being molested by the Welsh who had 
retreated to the hills, the conqueror proceeded to divide the soil in 
nearly equal proportions among his twelve companions in arms, or 
“peers” as he usually designated them, and to institute the feudal 
system of government as practised by his countrymen in England. 

In the general partition of the richest portion of the territories 
(i.e. the bro, or ‘ Vale’) of Jestyn ap Gwrgan, the conqueror reserved 
for himself, with all their rights and royalties as lately enjoyed by the 
dispossessed prince,— 


“the Castle of Cardiff and its attached lands; the Castle of Kenfig and its estate; 
the royalties of Tir Jarll (Earl’s land) and Glynn Rhondda, with the manor of 
Cowbridge and its liberties ; also the manors of Baverton and Lantwit Major, with 
their liberties; the two last-mentioned manor-towns being appropriated for the 
corn and dairy of the splendid mansion that he had at Baverton, where he usually 
resided and held his courts in summer.”—(Jolo MSS.) 


To his twelve companions in arms Fitz-Aymon distributed lordships 
and manors in the following order :— 

1. To Sir William de Landres the lordship of Ogmore and manor 
of Corntown. 

2. To Sir Richard de Granville (a younger brother to Fitz-Aymon) 
the castle and lordship of Neath. 

8. To Sir Pagan (or Payne) Turberville the lordship of Coity with 
the manors of Old Castle and Court Colman. 

4. To Sir Robert St. Quintin the lordship of Llanbletian. 

5. To Sir Richard Siward the lordship of Talavan, or San Tathan, 
and the manor of Merthyr Mawr. 
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6. To Sir Gilbert Umfraville the lordship of Penmark and manor 
of Cwmkidy. 

7. To Sir Ranould de Sully the lordship of Sully and manors of 
St. Andrews and Denyspowis. 

8. To Sir Roger de Berkerolles (or Berkeley) the manors of East 
Orchard and Lamphey. 

9. To Sir Peter le Sieur the manor of St. Fagan’s with the castle of 
Peterstone-super-Ely. 

10. To Sir John le Fleming the lordship of Wenvoe with the castle 
and manor of St. George’s. 

11. To Sir Oliver St.John the castle and lordship of Fonmon and 
manors of Lancadle and Porthkerry. 

12. To Sir William l’Esterling (alias Stradling) the lordship of 
St. Donat’s and the manors of Colwinstone and Llanmaes. 

Upon what principle these several lordships and manors were dis- 
tributed is not very clear. It is reported by Meyrick that Sir Richard 
Granville, brother to the conqueror, had great possessions both in Nor- 
mandy and England, and that “he was a very valiant knight, as the 
Register of Neath testifieth, for that he was placed in the utmost bounds 
of the Seignory of Glamorgan and Morganwg, even in the mouths of 
his enemies.” The disposition of Sir Richard appears, therefore, to 
have been an act of settled policy on the part of the conqueror. Unlike 
the majority of his compeers, Sir Richard was no needy adventurer, 
and his military genius rather than his necessities determined his pre- 
sent fortune. With the Lord of Crickhowel, Sir Payne Turberville, 
it seems to have been otherwise. A most remarkable, indeed a most 
romantic story is reported of him. 


* After eleven of the knights (says Sir Edward Mansell*) had been endowed 
with lands for their service, Pain Turbervil asked Sir Robert [Fitz-Aymon] where 
was his share? To which Sir Robert answered, ‘Here are men, and here are 
arms; go, get it where you can.’ So Pain Turbervil with the men went to Coity, 
and sent to Morgan [the son of Meyryg, the grandson of Jestyn ap Gwrgan], the 
Welsh lord, a messenger to ask if he would yield up the castle. Upon this Morgan 
brought out his daughter, Sara [Assar], in his hand, and passing through the 
army with his sword in his right hand, came to Pain Turbervil and told him, if he 
would marry his daughter, and so come like an honest man into his castle, that he 
would yield it to him quickly; and if not (said he), let not the blood of any of our 
men be lost, but let this sword and arm of mine, and those of yours, decide who 
shall call this castle his own. Upon this Pain Turbervil drew his sword, and took 
it by the blade in his left hand and gave it to Morgan, and with his right hand 
embraced the daughter, and, after settling every matter to the liking of both 
sides, he went with her to church and married her, and so came to the lordship 





* From “The Winning of Glamorgan,” a MS. of the sixteenth century, formerly 


in the possession of Taliesin Williams (ab Jolo), and now in the library at Llan- 
over, Monmouthshire. 
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by true right of possession, and, beirg so counselled by Morgan, kept in his castle 
two thousand of the best of his Welsh soldiers.” 

Such is the romantic tale of the entry of this Norman knight into the 
first lordship in the vale of Glamorgan. After the lapse of so many 
centuries it is now impossible to authenticate it. It must be admitted, 
however, that the Welsh had some reason for exaggerating on this 
head. ‘‘The Royal Lineage of Coetty,” as it is pompously styled in 
the ancient documents contained in the Jolo MSS., was the last to 
exercise sovereign authority in South Wales, and native bards and 
chroniclers were wont to dwell, with a melancholy satisfaction, upon 
the final glories of a British ‘* kingdom’’ which survived to the age of 
the Tudors. They considered it unjust “to call the Turberville a 
knight of spoliation,” seeing that he acquired his “royal” dignity and 
possessions “ by heirship ;” and, as will be presently seen, Sir Payne 
was no less eager to support this character and right than the most 
ardent and patriotic of Welshmen could desire. He had the wisdom 
and prudence to cast in his fortunes with the friends and vassals of his 
father-in-law, and to thoroughly identify himself with their cause. 
Hence the reason of his popularity in the country, and the numerous 
arguments to support his own and posterity’s extravagant pretensions. 

Most probably the other adventurers, as in the instance of Sir Richard 
Grenville, were placed according to the pleasure or will of the conqueror. 
Be that as it may, from their first footing in the land all experienced 
more or less difficulty in maintaining themselves in their respective 
manors or lordships. Thus, Sir Robert St. Quintin, who settled in 
Llanblethian, and then built himself a castle (the ruins of which are 
still considerable), refusing to follow the example of his brethren, by 
granting lands to the Welsh in frankpledge, was thrice besieged, and 
had his walls knocked about his ears. 

“ He new kuilded the Castle of Llanblethian (says Mansell) three times, and at 
the last time made it but little to what it had been before, saying, it was men 
with strong hearts he wanted, for he had found castles with strong walls of no 
service against the Welsh. For he had builded the castle very large and 
strongly walled two times, and it was beaten to pieces by the Welshmen of 
the mountains.” 


But before relating in greater detail the opposition, spasmodic or 
general, which the conqueror and his fellows encountered, according 
as the weight of their yoke was felt in various districts by the in- 
habitants, let us take a nearer view of that part of the country in which 
the Normans had found so pleasant a resting-place. All their manors 
and lordships lay within the limits of the Vale, which was then as now 
as highly distinguished for the fertility of its soil as for the salubrity of 
its climate. In these respects it was unsurpassed by any district in 
the principality. From the days of the conqueror to those of Queen 

Gent, Mac, 1865, Vot. I. Pp 
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Elizabeth it had undergone, most probably, few if any changes, either 
in its outward aspect or in the system of cultivation pursued there. 
Nature had strewed her gifts thereabouts with a lavish hand. Beyond 
the labours of sowing and reaping there was little for man to do in 
order to secure her blessings. In the immediate vicinity, too, among 
the hills which formed an impregnable rampart to this secluded garden, 
limestone and coal abounded. Whether the value of the former was 
known may be doubted, but the latter had been economized from time 
immemorial. The wildest race of men, looking down upon the spot 
from the surrounding heights, would be instantaneously struck with its 
wealth and repose. Rude, in comparison with the denizens of the 
vale, as were the Normans, they were not insensible of the least par- 
ticular of the good fortune which had befallen them. Nomadic pro- 
pensities had not destroyed their notions of the value of a settled life or 
of ease. Their wanderings from Germany to the northern coasts of 
France, and from thence to England and Wales, were actuated as 
much by the desire of a commodious location as by the love of ad- 
venture. As in the flow of the tide every following wave marks the 
gradual advance of the mass of water, so each succeeding family of 
adventurers retained its foothold on the soil whither their instincts or 
their interests carried them, the one acting as pioneers to the other. 
There was no receding from a position once occupied, no ebbing in 
their tide of emigration: where they settled there in time they were 
slowly but surely absorbed—sucked in by the nations whom they had 
invaded and mastered. 

The Vale is thus clearly pourtrayed by Meyrick, who flourished in the 
sixteenth century; his description, in the main, holds good to this day. 

“This part of the country (he writes) was always renowned as well for the 
fertility of the soil, and the abundance of all things serving to the necessity or 
pleasure of man, as alsoe for the temperature and holesomnes of the ayre; and 
was a champyon or open country, without great store of enclosures. For in my 
time old men reported that they remembered in their youth that cattell in somer 
time, for wante of shade, to have from the port-way [or mouth of the Taff ?] runne 
to Barry, which is four miles distant, whose florefathers told them, that great part 
of the enclosures was made in their dayes. This, for the most part, was a playne 
even soyle, saving low swelling hills, rysing in respect of the low bottoms or vales, 
where rivers runn in, wherewith it is well replenished; whiche rivers plentie of 
deepe moores do compasse, and neere towardes the playnes pleasaunt meadowes 


and pastures; the playnes fruitful and apt for tillage, bearing abundance of all 
kind of grayne, replenished with great store of cold and sweet springes.” 


Such was the fruitful country which the Normans despoiled of its 
original possessors, and ruled with unabated power for a period of 
three centuries and upwards. In dealing with Einion ap Collwyn, to 
whose vindictiveness and treachery they owed their easy entrance into 
it, Fitz-Aymon, according to the ancient Welsh proverb, allotted “the 
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menial’s share of the dainty chicken,” (rhan y gwas o gig yiar). He 
gave him in marriage Nest, the youngest daughter of the unfortunate 
Jestyn, and with her, by way of dowry, the small lordships of Senghenydd 
(Caerphily) and Meisgwn (Miskin). If by thus placing the bradwr 
so near to himself, and on the extreme eastern limit of his seignory, 
and consequently apart from his fellow countrymen, the Norman con- 
queror hoped to bridle the disloyal propensities of his neighbour, such 
policy succeeded, at least for a season. Throughout the remainder of 
his life Einion not only proved faithful to his new lord, but likewise the 
best friend of those who persistently withheld their allegiance from him, 
and who, by their incursions and robberies, kept the country in a per- 
petual state of disorder and alarm. But after his death the succeeding 
lords of Senghenydd and Miskin, insignificant as were their respective 
territories, became the sharpest thorns in the Sides of the foreigners. 
For many years they maintained a predatory warfare, which for its 
fierceness and obstinacy had no parallel, even in that sanguinary age, 
along the whole course of the marches. 

It was a much more difficult task to conciliate the good-will of 
Jestyn’s four sons, and to satisfy their demands, than to provide a hus- 
band and a portion for their sister. At first they severally bid the con- 
queror defiance. Caradog, the eldest of them, not only assumed, but 
pretended to exercise, all the titles and prerogatives of his exiled father. 
He persistently refused to recognise, much less pay any kind of homage 
to, the usurper of his territories, and enjoined his countrymen to follow 
his example. Nevertheless it would seem that Fitz-Aymon, in his re- 
partition of the soil, allotted a portion to Caradog: it comprised the 
small and sterile tract lying between the rivers Nedd and Avan; there, 
when he had lost all hope of expelling the hated foreigner from his 
country, the eldest son of Jestyn established himself, and in due time 
founded the town of Aberavon (‘ mouth of Avon’), to the inhabitants of 
which he granted certain lands and municipal privileges. Some ancient 
writers affirm that his “ principality,” or seignory, including the lord- 
ship of Margam, extended from the eastern bank of the Nedd to the 
western bank of Ogmore, one hundred and fifty square miles at least, 
and which, it is added, was confirmed to him by Sir Richard Granville 
pro bono pacis. This account, however, is very questionable, for within 
a comparatively few years later (and probably during the lifetime of 
Caradog) the Abbey of Margam was founded, and a body of Cistercian 
mouks established there by Robert Consul, Earl of Gloucester, and son- 
in-law of Fitz-Aymon, in whom that lordship was then undoubtedly 
vested in right of his wife. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SHIELD OF TELEMACHUS. 


Srr,—The following task, by the late John Shute Duncan, will gratify 
the many who hold his name in reverence, and form no unfitting sequel 
to the Muse Wiccamice which from time to time I have submitted to 
your readers. In the Roll of 1785, the nearest in date which I pos- 
sess, Mr. Duncan’s name occurs as third College Prefect; the senior, 
G. Wells, was Prebendary of Chichester; another was the late Right 
Hon. Sir G. H. Rose, G.C.B.: and among the Commoner Prefects 
I notice the names of the Right Hon. Sturges-Bourne, Sir J. H. New- 
bolt, Chief-Justice of Madras, and Sir Thomas Rivers, Bart. Bishop 
Maltby was then in thé‘senior part of the Fifth_—I am, &c. 


Macxenziz E. C. Watcorr, M.A., F.S.A. 


By fair Salentum’s wall, in warlike state, 

The heaven-taught son of wise Ulysses sate : 
The Gorgon’s head glared ghastly o’er his breast, 
Dismay and dread sat on his waving crest ; 

Near him refulgent on the slaught’rous field 
Lay, gift celestial, the mysterious shield. 

Its burnish’d orb shot forth a length of rays 
That rivall’d Phoebus with reflected blaze. 

The workman god had all his art display’d, 

And saw astonish’d what himself had made. 

Fair groups of sculptur’d forms in order plac’d, 
Sublime, throughout the bright broad convex grac’d. 

High o'er the west appear’d, in sun-bright car, 
The goddess dread of wisdom and of war: 

Her egis terrors laid aside, she strove 
In happier contest with the wat’ry Jove. 

His pon’drous trident grasp’d the hoary god, 
And seem’d to stamp and give the mighty nod. 
Earth bursts beneath his feet, with whirlwind speed 
Forth rushes from the chasm a lofty steed ; 

His neck with thunder swath’d, in arched pride 
Swells terrible—high beats his panting side ; 

Like Jove’s fierce flash that awes the trembling skies 
Gleams the red radiance of his rolling eyes : 

Glowing in matchless force, he paws the plain, 

And shakes his foam in air, and tramples on the rein. 

In majesty less dreadful, o’er the land 
The bounteous goddess waves her potent hand. 
Half rising from the yielding earth appears 
The peaceful olive, joy of after years ; 

The verdant branches a mild brightness shew, 
And shed soft influence on the plain below. 
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War yields to Wisdom’s power the prize of fame, 
And the new nation boasts Minerva’s name. 
Again in sculptur’d state the goddess shone, 
And the same olive crown’d her heavenly throne. 
The Arts, an infant train with trembling wing, 
Fly to her bosom, round her vestments cling. 
While stalks behind the fell gigantic Mars, 
Red in the horrors of eternal wars. 
(So while the hungry lion prowls for food 
And fills with ceaseless roar the echoing wood, 
Swift round their shepherds on the neighbouring rock 
With timorous bleatings flies the panting flock.) 
Next, by her own presumption fall’n, appear’d 
The nymph who nought heaven's majesty revered ; 
And by ambition swollen and selfish pride, 
To contest vain Minerva’s power defied. 
Dread glares the goddess, and with vengeful hand 
Quells the weak pride that durst her force withstand. 
With alter’d features and contracted size, 
Prostrate the half-transform’d Arachne lies. 
Again appears in Gorgon terrors bright 
Minerva, foremost in the giant fight. 
Again stands aghast in fixed amaze, 
Huge Tityus sinks before the egis blaze. 
Starting, amaz’d, is seen the thunderer Jove. 
The lively forms in gold appear to move. 
Next rise to view (how changed the sculptur’d scene) 
The fields of Enna, ever fair and green. 
There round a form, sublime but mix’d with grace, 
Throngs eager an untaught, unpolish’d race. 
In flowery chaplets, bright and golden vest, 
Ceres, all-bounteous goddess, stands confest ; 
With hand instructive shews the ploughshare’s use, 
And bids her willing soil the promis’d crop produce. 
Here golden harvests o’er the fruitful plains 
With treasures rich repay the lab’rer’s pains. 
Light o’er the verdant bank in sportive dance 
A joyous band of laughing nymphs advance. 
While Pan, reclining on the ilex root, 
Breathes dulcet warblings from his oaten flute. 
The Satyrs, forms uncouth, disport around, 
And mark with heavy hoofs the echoing ground. 
Next whom, enthron’d, is cheerful Bacchus seen: 
Soft are the glories of his rosy mien ; 
He sits in easy indolence reclin’d, 
An ivy chaplet round his temples twin’d. 
Such was his form as when he woo’d of yore 
Fair Ariadne on the naked shore. 
Glad crowds around him willing offerings bring, 
So had the wondrous summer join’d with spring. 
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Here sweaty reapers wind their weary way, 

At eve returning from the toil of day ; 

While haste their spouses with endearment swect, 

The happy partners of their loves to meet ! 

Their babes around them sport with winning wile, 

And strive to gain the first parental smile. 

Sports, joys uncheck’d, the niinds of all engage, 

Throughout reflourishes the golden age. 

These, Fenelon, blest scenes thy fancy drew, 

Like thine own Mentor for this prince’s view! 

All hail! sage bard, whose bold but graceful lay, 

Dared to a despot point the better way, 

Fair peace in all her brightest colours shew’d, 

And mark’d to virtuous fame the glorious road ; 

Thyself the Pallas that from Lemnos’ shore 

To the lov’d warrior Prince th’ instructive buckler bore. 
1786. Duncan. 





Foss1t Remarns.—In a paper recently addressed to the Academy of Sciences, 
M. Van Beneden gives an account of certain human remains discovered by him 
in a grotto situated in the valley of the Lesse. These remains, consisting of 
nearly complete skeletons, he considers as having been buried there by the 
waters during some great cataclysm. The grotto is situated at forty metres 
above the level of the Lesse. All the bones are dispersed in the mass of earth, 
the long bones always in a horizontal position. A skull in perfect preservation 
was found under a stone embedded in stalagmites. ‘This skull was half filled 
with stones not much smaller than the occipital foramen, through which they 
had penetrated. In front of the cranium there was an omoplate, clavicles, ribs, 
long bones, vertebre of children and adults. Bones were found firmly wedged 
between stones, so as to leave no intermediate space. Such effects, the author 
thinks, could only have been produced by water. In the midst of a solid bed 
composed of stones there was another cranium, the parietal bone of which was 
fractured. These skulls denoted a well-developed human race. The bones 
situated where water could penetrate during the winter were either reduced to 
atoms or would fall to dust on being touched ; the others were in a perfect state 
of preservation. ‘These human bones were found together with those of bears 
(but not of the Ursus spelaus, being rather nearer to the present species), of oxen, 
horses, reindeer, beavers, several beasts of prey, birds, fish (trout and pike), 
helices, and the Unio batava, which still lives, together with helices, in the im- 
mediate vicinity. Mixed up with these bones there were flints of the most 
primitive form, bits of coal, calcined bones looking as if they had just come out 
of the fire, and fragments of very old pottery. ‘There were also some of the 
antlers of the reindeer, with marks upon them evidently made by human 
hands, but not forming any particular design. The ground where these re- 
mains were found presented no signs of having been disturbed, and there was 
no communication from without with the grotto except by the entrance only. 
—Galignani’s Messenger. 
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THE PUBLICATION OF CALENDARS OF THE IRISH 
CLOSE AND PATENT ROLLS. 


On this important subject, which has more than once occupied our 
pages*, we have received a communication from an esteemed corre- 
spondent, which we print entire, merely remarking that it seems un- 
fortunate that the most important part of the Ministerial communica- 
tion should not appear in the London papers :— 


“In the report given by the London ‘Times’ on Friday, Feb. 17, of the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons on the preceding evening, we find the fol- 
lowing :— 

*«*Colonel Dunne asked whether the Government intended to proceed at once 
with the publication of the Patent and Close Rolls and other Irish Records ; in 
what form they would be published, and by whom and in what manner they were 
to be edited ; and when the Bretean [of cburse Brehon] Laws would be published. 

“«Mr. F. Peel said that the preparation of the Index or Calendar, like the Eng- 
lish Calendar, had been placed in the hands of Mr. Morrow, an officer of the Irish 
Record Department. After two or three volumes had been published, in conse- 
quence of complaints which were made in that House, and of a pamphlet which 
had obtained considerable circulation», as to the imperfect manner in which the 
work had been executed, the Government directed the further progress of the 
work to be suspended in order that an inquiry might be made into the merits of 
the publication. ‘The Master of the Rolls in this country, at the request of the 
Government, appointed Mr. Duffus Hardy and Mr. Brewer to make the inquiry, 
and the result of their report had been to exculpate Mr. Morrow. Under these 
circumstances the publication of the work had been resumed. It was hoped that 
the Bretean [Brehon] Laws would be published this year, and an estimate of the 
expense would be laid before the House.’ 

“The report of the same discussion given by the ‘ Irish Times,’ supplies some 
additional particulars of importance, although brief enough. The statement of 
Mr. F. Peel is made to conclude thus :— 

“¢ An inquiry was then instituted into the matter by Mr. Duffus Hardy and Mr. 
Brewer, who were appointed by the English Master of the Rolls, and the result 
had been to exculpate Mr. Morrow. He, however, expressed to the Master of the 
Rolls in Ireland an unwillingness to proceed with the work, but he proposed to 
prepare corrigenda to the three volumes already published, and an index of the 
names of places and persons referred to.’ 


“The corrigenda, doubtless, will require to be pretty extensive, and a new index 
of the names of places and persons referred to is absolutely necessary. But all 
this is quite unsatisfactory in the absence of the report made by Messrs. Hardy and 
Brewer, which would enable the public to judge of the grounds on which the de- 
cision has been come to. Sir Coleman O’Loughlin would appear to have given notice 
of a motion, for Thursday last, Feb. 23, for the publication of the report, but we 
have since seen nothing in the parliamentary proceedings on the subject. The 
document ought to be at once made public, in justice to all concerned, and for the 
information of the country at large. In the meantime, as we gather from the 
statement of Mr. Peel, as given in the ‘Irish Times,’ that a new editor is to be 
appointed for the future publication of the Irish Rolls Calendars, we trust that 
due care will be exercised in the selection of a well-qualified and scholarly person.” 





* Gent. MaG., May 1863, p.483; June 1864, p. 725. 

> “On the History, Position, and Treatment of the Public Records of Ireland. 
By An Irish Archivist.” Second Edition. (London: J. R. Smith; Dublin: W. 
B. Kelly.) Gsnr. Maa., April, 1863, pp. 434 e¢ seg.; June, 1864, pp. 725, et seq. 
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Original Documents. 





EARLY CHARTERS RELATING TO THE CITY AND 
COUNTY OF CORK, 


Sir, —I beg to send you the first part of a short series of records 
connected with the history of this city and county. The originals from 
which I made the abstracts are mostly preserved among the family 
papers of T. Ronayne Sarsfield, Esq., D.L., Doughcloyne. They will 
prove of inestimable value to the-future historian of this place, who, 
I doubt not, will often refer with gratitude to the pages of the GEnTLE- 
mAN’s Magazine. The following document, written about the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, throws much light on the topography of the places 
named in the subsequent deeds; it is from the same collection. 

I am, &c. Ricnarp Cavrrrerp, B.A., F.S.A. 


Royal Institution, Cork. 





Sarsfelds Courte and Currindillor* lieth from the river or water of Glen- 
mayer on the W., along the high way of Kyalhynydarryhih, benorth.a smale 
running water between the said lands of Sarsfelds Courte and Currindillor and 
the land of Dromlieh on the E., and as the said smale brooke or water runneth 
or goeth along southward unto the foresaid river or water of Glenmayer. 

Curryhillagh Bally Rosyn® lieth from the way that goeth from Biallyn- 
tawndrodhud by Castle Kirky to the Shanny Curry on the S., to the stone on 
the N., from which stone there is a lyttle path way descending to both the 
giens on the E. and W. which they call Brishycriby. 

Kyllygonoghowe and Dromlieh* lyeth from the said stone on the 8. to the 
high way betweene it and Ballynpersen on the N., to a smale way coming from 
Ballynpersen as it goeth eastward to the water at Kylaspugmillane, the water 
runeth between it and Sarsfelds Courte on the W. to the water of Kyllaspug- 
mullane on the E. 

Ballynypersen and Naglish‘ lieth from a smale running water between it and 
Tamplelosky on the W., a hedg or banke between it and Crossyreirie (als’ 
Ballynvodig) on the E., as it goeth to a bog or marish by Ballyncapie to the 
N., and as a hedg goeth from the said marish westward to the high way 
between it and Ballynveylery benorth the two heape of stones or Laugh- 
tineliehy. 

Kyllyloughy * (as it is nowe meared) from the water of Glashyvyenyne on 
the N. to the way going betweene it and Kyllygonoghow to Kyleaspugvillane 





* Aplow land. » A plow land. © A plow land. ‘@ Half plow land. 
© Now meared for half a plowland; though it ought to be but 10 accres, viz. 
the wood only, as it is enclosed. 
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on the S., from the way betweene it and Dromlieh on the W., to the water of 
Kyllaspugvillane on the E. 

Crossyreyry ‘ lieth from a smale running water between it and Malmahane 
on the N., the water of Glashyvycnyne on the S., the water of Kyleaspugvillane 
on the E., to hedg between it and Ballynpersen on the W. 

Cowllynowny§ lieth from a smale running water between it and Ballynveylery 
descending from the heap of stones called Laughtyliehy on the E. to Glengady 
on the N., and as the hedg descendeth westward from the said heape of stones 
to Byelhyny Brusky or Glengady on the S., the water of Glengady on the W. 

Ballynveylery* lieth from Fernocycurry or Ardnygwyhy on the N., to the 
smale running water of Coullynowny on the S., the water of Glengade and 
the Bohyrballybrack on the W., to a hedg' or banke as it goeth northwards to 
Ardnygwyhy by Ballyncaple, Ballyndraky, and Ballynliegane on the E. by the 
high way. 

Tamplelosky * lieth from the water of Glengady on the W. to the water of 
Ballynypersen on the E., and as a banke descendeth from the two heape 
of stones commonlie called Laughtyliehy to a smale water running betweene 
Cullynowny and the lands of Tamplelosky aforesaid on the N., to the highway 
of Byahynydarrihy on the 8S. 


S. p. et f.. q’d ego Adam de Stantoun concessi, &c., Thome de Sarrnesfeld 
pro homag’ et servic’ suo Degynocacherin cum omnib’ ter’ usque ad Ferno- 
cycunr ac sicut F. descendit ad aquam que currit inter Degyn et Kylescobmellan 
et per medium illius aque sicut ipsa aqua descendit in aqua de Glynmayr et 
per mediet’ aque de G. usque ad aquam de Glyngade et per mediet’ aque de 
G. usque ad exitum quem perambulavi ad Ajoumor et per Bopher q’d jacet ab 
exitu suo usque tres lapides qui sunt desuper Fernocycunr et a tribus petris 
usque F, pro decim’ carrucat’ ter’ faciend’ inde michi et hed’ meis ter’ partem 
serv’ unius mil’ pro omni red’ et serv’ ita q’d predict’ Thomas et hed’ sui 
habeb’ duas uncias pro levac’ predicti serv’. Habend’, &c., in molend’, eccles’, 
capel’, decim’, jure patrocin’, nativis, viis, semitis et in commun’ montis, &c. 
Test? Thoma Biget, Galf’ fz. Ade, Michel de Brisky, Rob’ de Vere, Will’ de 
Wrineleche, Galf’ de Racheford, Milon de Sauge, Will’ capellano qui hanc 
cartam scripsit, et aliis. 


8. p. et f. q’d ego Ric’us fil Joh’is de Bradlege dedi, &c: Johi’ f. Rogeri 
f. Willi’ f. Willi’ f. Mauricii pro summa pecunie, &c., decem et octo acras ter’ 
cum pertin’ qui jacent in ten’ de Lysbecan in Coulroch vid’ inter foveam de 
Bathneusk que est in eod’ ten’ a boreali et ter’ Tho’ Bernard aust’ in lat’ et 
extend’ se in long’ a via regali que ducit versus Botoma orient’ usque ad 
aquam de Currachdirn occid’. Red’ annat? duos denar’ argenti. Test’ Tho’ 
de Sarnesfeld, David f. Simon, Willo f. Petri, Joh’e de Hallem, Bermundo (?) 
Bernard, Steph’o de Sarnesfeld, Walt’o f. Joh’is, et aliis. 


8. p. et f. q’d nos Walterus Newlond et Margeria Forester ux’ mea ded’, &c. 
David le Blound un’ mes’ cum pertin’ in vico Sci’ Johan’ Baptisti juxta Cork 
q’d extend’ in long’ a predicto vico ex aust’ usque ad viam que ducit de vico 





‘ A smale plowe land. & A plow land reputed, yet scarce half a plowland. 
* A plow land. ' The hedg is the further east hedg of two. * A plow land. 
[These notes are on the margin of the original MS.] 

Gent. Mac, 1865, Vor. I. Qq 
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Sei’ Joh’is Evang’ ad domum fratrum Ordinis Sci’ August’ ex boreali in !at’ 
a com’ venella que ducit de vico S’ti Joh’is Bapt’ ad mare ex orient’ ad 
quoddam curtilag’ predict’ frat’ occid’. Habend’ in perp’ d’nis feodi, &c. 
Dat’ Corke die martis prox’ post ann’ un’ beate Mar’ Virg’ anno reg’ Edwardi 
fil’ reg’? Edw’ sextodecimo. Test’ Hen’ Galegre tune maiore C., Will’o Droup 
et Ad. Newlons ballivis ibi, Waltero Kerdif, Percevallo Vincent, Ad. Reych, 
Joh’ f. Henri’, Rie’o Reych, Walter Waldings, et aliis. 


8. p. et f. q’d ego Matheus Sumery capellanus dedi, &c., Thome f. Jol’is de 
Sarisfeld et hed’ masculis duas partes mauer’ meorum de Glynmair et Culysyl 
cum advoe’ et jure pationat’ eccles’ de G. una cum revers’ ter’ partis maner’ 
predict’ quam ter’ pars Amabilla que fuit ux’ David de 8. tenet ad ter’ vite 
suse nomine dotis. ‘Tenend’ capit’ d’nis feodi, reddend’ annatime anum denar’ 
argenti, &e. Remainders 1. Philippo f. Joh’is de S. et h. m.; 2. Hen’ frat’ 
predicti Johan’, &c.; 3. Rob’to frat’ predic’ H., &c.; 4. Will’o frat’ R., &e. ; 
5. Petro frat’ R., &c.; 6. Jacobo frat’ P., &c. Et si predicti decedere sine 
h. m. tune predicto M. et hed’ revert’. Dat’ apud Cork, quarto die Junii, 
anno reg’ Edwardi tercii primo. Test’? Mag’ David le Blund, Persevallo 
fil’ Vincent’, Joh’e fil’ Vincent, Joh’e f. Henri, Waltero Curtill, et aliis. 


8. p. et f. q’d ego Johan’ f. Petri de Staunton, dedi, &c., Petro f. David de 
Saresfeld un’ mes’ quatuor viginti acras ter’, duas acras prati, duas acras bosci, 
decem acras pastur’ cum pert’ in Gogheston una cum domin’ de demid’ unius 
carruc’ ter’ et dimid’ unius quarent’ ter’ in Synodeston et octo solid’ et duos 
denar’ argent’ annat’ reddit’. Test’ Ric’o de Staunton, Ph’o Saresfeld, Tho’ 
f. Laur’ le White, Henr’ Bernard, Petro Vall, et aliis. Dat’ apud Gogheston 
die Vener’ prox’ post fest’ Sci’ Martini Epi’ anno reg’ Edwardi tereii post 
conquest’ Ang’ vicesimo nono. 


Untversis has lit’ visuris, &c., Joh’es de Staunton f. Petri Salutem. Licet 
Petrus de Saresfeld feoff’ me per carta sua de una gurgite que vocatur 
Athymolawnych juxta Inyserchir cum pertin’ in perpet’ solvend’ mihi, &c., 
xxivs. ivd., argenti vel rationab’ pret’, excepto pretio equor’ jument’ et affror’ 
que excedent etat’ octo annor’ apud Cathirlags ad fest’ beati Mich’ Archang’. 
Dat’? apud Dounkytill die lune prox’ post’ fest’ Sci’ Martini Epi’ anno reg’ 
Edwardi tercii vicesimo nono. 


P. U. p’ p’ me Ric’um f. Petri de Saresfeld constituisse, &c., dilect?’ meum 
Johan’ f. Will’i White balliv’ meum adponend’ Will’ f. Ade de Barry in plenar’ 
seisinam unius mess’ et omniu’ ter’ cum pertin’ in Gocheston in paroch’ de 
Kylaspukmallan, &c., prout Will’ in carta mea sibi confecta, &c. Dat’ apud 
Balydoulochir die Mercurii prox’ ante fest’ Sci’ Patricii Aichiep’ Anno reg’ 
Edwardi tercii quinquegesimo. 

8. p. et f. q’d ego Phil’ f. Will’i Saresfeld dedi, &c., Will’o f. Ricardi Sares- 
feld et Tho’ f. Phi’ Saresfeld maner’ meum de Cowrton Cowlycyll in dominio 
de Giynmayr ac omnia que habeo, &c., in com’ Cork. Hend’, &., predict’ 
W. et T. in feod’. Dat’ apud C., xv. die Januar’, anno reg’ Henrici quarti 
duodecimo. ‘Test’ Rob'to Garden maiore civ’ C., Joh’e Lawelyn et Thoma 
f. Mich’is Walsh ballivis, Will’o f. Walteri Waldyngs, et aliis. 


S. p. et f. q’d ego Robertus Myles dedi, &c., Willo’ f. Ricardi Saresfeld 
omnia maner’ que habeo ex dono ipsius Will’i in Glynmair et Culysyl, &c., 
cum jure patrocin’ eccles’ de Glynmair. Hend’ predict’ Willo’ et h. m. in 
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perpet’ de capit’ d’nis feodi. Remainders 1. Galf’ f. Will’i S.; 2. David f, 
Thome 8.; 3. Thome f. David 8.; 4. Rob’to f. Ade 8.; 5. David f. Ade S ; 
6. Jacobo f. Will’i 8.; 7. Thome f. Galf’ S.; 8. Will’o f. Steph’i S.; 9. Maur’ 
f. Steph’i S.; 10. rectis hed’ supradicti Will’i f. Ricardi S., &e. Dat’ apud C., 
x. die Julii, anno reg’ Henrici quinti octavo. Test’ Galfrido Galvy maiore 
Civ’ C., Joh’e Heyne et Ph’o Tyrry ballivis ejusd’ Civ’, Thoma Meagh, Will’o 
Any, Joh’e Meagh, Thoma Martyne, et aliis. 


Jorpanvus Dei gra’ Cork et Clonen’ Epus’ Venerab’ magist’ Joh’i Brasyll 
nostre eccles’ Cork Archidiacono Salutem. Nos ad rectorium et vicar’ eccles’ 
beate Marie de Glanmayre nostre dios’ ad presens vacant’ et ad present’ Ricardi 
Sarsfelld spectant’ dilectum nobis in Christo dom’ Nicholaum Cotterell capel- 
lanum ad easdem rect’ et vicar’, &c., admisimus, &c. Dat’ apud Cork die 
sexto mensis Augusti, anno M CCCC XxXVII. 

Et nos magist’ Johan Brasyll Archid’ Coreagen’ presens mandat’ nobis 
direct’, &c., sigillum nostrum apposuimus, &c. Dat’ loco et anno supradictis. 


Hac indent’ facta apud C., xvi. die Augusti anno reg’ Edwardi quarti 
vicesimo, inter Phil’ f. Will’i Sarsfeld et Margaretam Kery quond’ ux’ Ric’i 8. 
tutores, &c., Petri S. et Joh’is 8. f. et h. predicti R. ex parte una et Joh’em 
f. Donati O’Couhy parte ex alt’, test’ q’d predicti P. et. M. conces’, &c., predicto 
Jol’i unum gurgitem cum pertin’ in portu Cork in aqua de lie qui nuncupat’ 
Tollymore. Hend’ ad term’ sex annor’. 

Hac indent’ fac’ apud C., v. Maii, anno reg’ Henrici septimi sexto, inter 
Petrum 8. et Joh’em Ochohys et Marger’ Kery ipsius J. ux’. Test’ q’d 
predict’ P. conces’ predict’ J. et M. un’ gurgit’ in portu C. nuncupat’ Tullymor 
jac’ ex parte boreali de Lee. Hend’ ad ter’ v. annor’, red’ annat’ vis. viiid. &c. 


H4c indent’ fac’ apud C., septimo Junii, anno reg’ Henrici sept’ sexto, inter 
mag’ Phil’ Ronan et Johan’ Nagill fil’ David, test’ q’d P. dedit J. unum ort’ 
vulgar’ nuncup’ Walshemans gerdene juxta pontem Capitum civ’ C. Hend’ 
ad ter’ xii. annor’, &c. 


OmniBus, &c., ego Phil’ Sarsfell civ’? C. Salutem. Nov’ q’d licet Olyverus 
Tyrry civ’ C. me de uno celario q’d habuit ex dono Edmundi Tyrry juxta 
curiam regalem dict Civ’ ex parte orient’ situat’ feofavit et hed’ meis in perp’ 
concessit, nihilominus ego antedictus P. volo q’deunque dictus O. T. xv. marcas 
argent’ vel auri hed’ meis solverit, liceat antedicto O. in predictum celar’ 
reintrare. Dat’ apud C., die Sci’ Vincentii martyris, anno m ccccc sexto. 


Hc indent’ fac’ apud C., xxii. die Octob’, anno reg’ Henrici octavi tercio, 
int’ Petrum S. ex una parte et Philip’ S. et Margaretam Martel ux’ ejus ex alta’, 
test’ q’d predict’ P. dedit et in pignore quinque mare’ tradidit prefato P. unam 
piscar’ seu gurg’ in portu civ’ C. vocat’ Thulymor. Hend’ P. et hed’ ad ter’ 
xvi. an’ redd’ inde annat? viiis. ivd. argent’. 


8. p. et f. q’d nos dns’ Walterus Stantone n’re nacionis capit’ ded’ et Phil 
8. civ. C. totum domin’ redd’ et om’ serv’ n’ra que facere debet et solet nobis 
Petrus S. sue nac’ eciam capit’ de omnib’ ter’ et que idem P. tenet de nobis 
in Sarsfeldes Courte cum pertin’. Hend’ de capit’ d’nis feodi’. Dat’ apud C., 
xi. die April’, anno reg. Henrici oct’ duodecimo. (Seal, A lion rampant, 
legend sS!LLM . MILLONIE . STANTON.) 


8. p. et f. q’d ego Petrus Sarsfyld mex nacionis capit’ dedi Phil. S. patruo 
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meo civ’ C. unam piscar’ que vocat’ Twllymor in portum C. prout situat’ inter 
profunditatem Cownayll de Gleanmeyr ex orient’ et piscar’ Edmundi S. 
ex occid’ in long’ et lat’ a principali profund’ aque de le Ley sive ipsius portus 
ex aust’ usque ad basun sive lagdyppe ex boreali sicut peramb’ per certas met 
et bund’. Hend’ predicto P. in perp’ de capit’ dns’ feodi, &e. Dat’ apud C., 
v. Nov., anno Henrici Oct’ xiii’ Test’ David Maitell et Dominico ejus filio 
civ’ U. d’no Will’o Gowlld not’ pub’, et aliis. 

A power of attorney to Tho’ Sarsfyld and Patrick Mahoune “cives et 
mereat’ Cork.” 


(To be continued.) 





Ery Catneprat.—The work of painting the ceiling of the nave of Ely 
Cathedral, commenced by the late Mr. Le Strange, and continued by Mr. 
Gambier Parry, has been completed. The principal subjects occupying the 
central portion of the ceiling, beginning from the west, are as follows :— 
1. “The Creation of Man;” 2. “The Fall of Man;” 3. “The Sacrifice of 
Noah ;” 4. “The Sacrifice of Abraham ;” 5. “The Vision of Jacob;” 6. “The 
Marriage of Ruth;” 7. “Jesse ;” 8. “David;” 9. “The Annunciation ;” 10. 
“The Nativity ;” 11. “The Adoration of the Shepherds and of the Magi;” 
12. “The Lord in Glory.” The principal subjects are supported by figures, 
which are for the most part representations of patriarchs and prophets, carry- 
ing scrolls, upon which are written words of their own, bearing more or less 
forcibly upon the coming of the Messiah. The eleventh subject las, properly 
speaking, no supporters ; but the Magi and the shepherds are so arranged as to 
carry on the artistic effect of a central group with conspicuous lateral figures. 
The twelfth and last subject has also no supporters, the picture extending en- 
tirely across the ceiling. Mr. Strange began this interesting decorative work 
by inscribing at the west end the prayer, sit sPLENDoR Domini Det Nostul 
SUPER NOS, ET OPERA MANUUM NOSTRARUM DIRIGE SUPER NOS, ET OPUS MA- 
NUUM NOSTRARUM DIRIGE. Mr.Gambier Parry has finished the work by in- 
scribing at the east end the thanksgiving, Non NoBIs, DoMINE, NON NOBIS 
SED NOMINI TUO DA GLORIAM. ‘The whole of the painted ceiling, as above 
described, is bordered by a series of heads which form, as it were, a cornice to 
the roof and connect it with the walls. These heads represent the ancestors of 
Our Lord, according to the genealogy in St. Luke’s Gospel. Besides being an 
elaborate work of pictorial art, the ceiling of the cathedral is a carefully studied 
epitome of sacred history as recorded in the Scriptures. It may be mentioned 
that the general size of the figures throughout the painting is 9 ft. 
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[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, 
for publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE 
containing their Communications may be forwarded to them.] 





OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
Sreconp Meerine, MicnaEtmas Trrm, 1863. 


Dec. 10. The second meeting was held (by permission of the Cu- 
rators) in the lecture-room of the Taylor Buildings, Prorrssor GoLpwin 
Smiru, President, in the chair. 

The Rev. P. G. Mrpp asked permission of the Chairman to propose 
a vote of thanks to the late President. He could not do so without 
referring to the constancy with which he (the President) had at- 
tended, not only the general meetings, but the committee meetings 
also; and to the great attention which he had on all occasions paid to 
the interests of the Society. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the Society :— 

The Rev. E. Wykeham, M.A., New College. 
A. R. Maddison, Esq., Merton College. 


The Prestpent then called upon the Rev. P. G. Medd for his re- 
marks on “ ‘The Crypt of St. Gervais at Rouen, and on some Churches 
in France.” 

Mr. Mepp began with some remarks on the general characteristics 
of continental cathedrals as compared with our own, such, for instance, 
as the more frequent non-completion of the design, especially the fre- 
quent absence of the central tower, as well as of one of the western 
towers; their greater height, of which perhaps Amiens and Beauvais 
are the most remarkable instances. Inside, he said, one could not 
help being struck, notwithstanding one’s admiration of the indestruc- 
tible beauty and proportions of the fabric, with the general dirtiness 
of everything, the execrable taste exhibited in tawdry decorations and 
trumpery paintings, and the renaissance, or even Louis Quatorze 
altars in the choirs of Gothic churches, e.g. a most obtrusive one at 
Amiens, which, however, he was happy to learn was about to be 
removed. He certainly thought that, although there were very 
visible signs of improvement, at present ecclesiastical and architec- 
tural taste were not nearly so advanced in France as in England. 

He then proceeded to describe the remarkable crypt under the 
church of St. Gervais at Rouen, a building in itself interesting from 
its antiquity, although it is the third church on that site, and from 
its having belonged to the priory where William the Conqueror died, 
after the siege of the neighbouring town of Mantes. A full descrip- 
tion of it, with illustrations, is given in a work entitled, Saint- Gervais 
de Rouen, Eglise et Paroisse, par Jules Thieury, 1859. 

The crypt is entered by a flight of twenty-eight steps, descending 
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from the interior of the upper church. It is about 34 ft. long, 16 ft. 
wide, and 16 ft. high. The first view of it, dimly lighted as it is by 
a small round-headed window of later construction at the east end, 
carries one back at once to the days of the Church in the Catacombs, 
ere Christianity was yet a religio licita. Constructed about 4.p. 287 
by St. Mello, who was the first preacher of Christianity in Northern 
Gaul, under the government of Constantius Chlorus, the father of Con- 
stantine, it is the earliest scene of Christian worship in that part of 
France. Its plan is such as one would have expected at the period— 
a parallelogram whose length is about twice its width, with a semi- 
circular apse at the east end. The first two-thirds of the rectangular 
space constitute the nave, separated by an arch resting on bold pro- 
j-eting piers from the remaining third, which would seem to be a sort 
of choir. From this, under another arch, you rise a step into the 
apse or presbytery. A low stone bench extends against the wall on 
both sides of the nave and choir, if we may use those terms, and from 
its still remaining on either side of the apse seems originally to have 
run, according to ancient custom, all round the east end, the altar in 
all probability standing clear in front of it. Now, however, the altar 
stands in its later position, against the east wall close under the 
window. It is a thick slab of stone, resting on an upright slab at 
either end, but not built up solid in front. In the front edge of the 
upper slab are some holes bored in the thickness of the stone to some 
distance, for the insertion of relics. On either side of the arch, at 
the entrance of the apse, there still remains a strong iron hook, fixed 
into the wall at the height of about 8 ft. From these, as it seems, 
used to hang the veil, which, according to the custom still retained 
in the Eastern Church, concealed the altar and the officiating priest 
during the celebration of the Mysteries. Some faint indications of 
fresco-painting still remain on the roof and walls, which exhibit 
courses of the flat tile-like Roman brick inserted at intervals in the 
stone masonry. On the right and left, immediately as you enter the 
crypt, are two arched recesses in the walls, exactly like the arcosolia 
of the Catacombs. These are the tombs of St. Mello, and his successor 
St. Avitian, who assisted at the Council of Arles in 314. The body 
of St. Mello was removed in 880 to Pontoise, for fear of the ravages 
of the Northmen. 

This most interesting relic of Christian antiquity is situated on 
a rising ground a short mile outside the city of Rouen. The spot was 
probably covered with forest at the time when the first Christians of 
Lugdunensis Secunda selected it, doubtless with a view to privacy and 
concealment, as their subterranean place of worship. No one ought 
to visit Rouen without making a point of seeing it. 

On the conclusion of Mr. Medd’s lecture, Mr. J. H. Parker ob- 
served that the crypt of St. Gervais is probably one of the crypts of 
that early age which were built in imitation of the churches of the 
Catacombs. He also pointed out that, as regards Strasburg, it should 
not be classed as a French cathedral, but as a German one, though it 
was now in the French dominions. 

Mr. Brvron enquired as to the dimensions of the crypt, which were 
explained by Mr. Medd. 

The Presrpenr referred to the height of the French cathedrals. 
This height was also remarkable in their houses. 
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Mr. Freeman said he had also seen the crypt of St. Gervais, but it 
was quite accidentally he came upon it. It was a pity more people 
did not go to see it. It was, if not one of the most curious things 
anywhere, certainly one of the most interesting in that city. He re- 
ferred to the fact of Hume stating that the Conqueror died at St.Gervais, 
but omitted saying what church of St. Gervais it was. He then re- 
marked upon the error which Mr. Parker had referred to, of looking 
at Strasburg as a French church, an error into which Mr. Petit had 
fallen in his work on the French churches. With regard to what 
was said about the grandeur of French churches, he thought persons 
looking at a few specimens only were too apt to jump to a conclusion. 
We had nothing to be ashamed of if the buildings of the two countries 
were fairly compared. It was true, perhaps, they had five or six 
larger, but the average, he thought, were rather smaller. He could 
not admire the striving after height which comes out in the smaller 
as well as in the larger ones. ‘Taken as a whole, he would not rank 
York and Westminster below Beauvais, Amiens, or Rheims. He 
thought, too, the absence of a central tower—an important feature in 
the beauty of a church—might arise from the habit of giving such 
height to the walls; he contended that St. Ouen at Rouen was the 
finest church in the world, as it combined the beauty of the French 
churches with the central tower of English churches. He might add 
to Mr. Medd’s remarks, that there was a tendency in French churches 
to build towers in odd places, especially against transepts. It is seen 
at St. Denis, and it is remarkable at Bordeaux, where there are four 
towers, but they are at the ends of the transepts. There is, again, no 
distinction in France between minsters and parish churches. Here 
the churches presented two distinct types, but the parish church in 
France did not exist—it was a small cathedral, and the Somersetshire 
type of church was unknown. The absence, too, of good square 
towers, complete in themselves, was also remarkable; they all either 
had or required spires. He agreed with Mr. Medd as to the imper- 
fect state of the churches in France ; it is true that the majority were 
never completed, but still he thought that there were a few excep- 
tions. The mere absence of a tower at the west end was not to be 
considered as a mark of incompleteness, 

A. D. Tyssey, Esq., of Merton College, read a paper “On the Old 
Churchwardens’ Account-books in St, Peter’s-in-the- East, at Oxford.” 

Mr. Parker then exhibited drawings of the interesting wall- 
paintings discovered on the south wall of Headington Church during 
the restorations. A facsimile of Mr. Buckler’s very accurate drawing 
is presented with the Report :— 

“These paintings were on the south wall of the south aisle, and 
were discovered in the summer of 1863 during some repairs which 
were much required and the enlargement of the church under the 
direction of the Messrs. Buckler. ‘he wall was so much cracked and 
decayed that it was necessary to rebuild it, and the paintings there- 
fore could not be preserved, but Mr. C. A. Buckler made a careful 
drawing of them, of which a facsimile is here presented to our readers. 
These paintings were on the sloping jambs or splays of two lancet 
windows, and on the wall adjoining to them. ‘The subjects are, 
1. The Nativity, with the infant Christ in a singular cradle resting on 
an Early English capital, with rude figures of the Virgin and St. 
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Joseph and the heads of asses; 2. The Flight into Egypt; 3. Herod 
receiving the Wise Men; 4. The Wise Men carrying Gifts; 5. The 
Murder of the Innocents; 6. Shepherds directing the Kings; 7. 
Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem, with Zaccheus in the tree; 8. The 
Shepherds watching their Flocks (?). 

“To the right of the windows is a figure of St. Christopher, to the 
left St. Anne teaching the Virgin to read. Over the subjects in 
the jambs of the windows are the heads of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
the Virgin and a Bishop, probably St. Nicholas (?). Under the win- 
dows is a very elegant Early English scroll of foliage and flowers. 

“The whole of these paintings were executed in distemper with 
red and yellow ochre; they belong to the class usually called frescoes, 
with which it appears that all our early churches were originally 
ornamented.” 

The meeting then adjourned. 


ARCH.ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Feb. 2. The Very Rev. Canon Rock, D.D., in the chair. 

In opening the proceedings, the Chairman alluded with deep regret 
to the severe loss which the [nstitute had sustained during the previous 
month through the decease of two of their earliest and most valued 
friends, one of them being the Earl of Ilchester, for several years a mem- 
ber of the committee, and who had very kindly consented to take the 
part of Local President at the congress of the Society in his county in 
the ensuing summer. The other kind supporter, now no more, through 
whose encouragement the Society had been fostered from the outset, 
was Dr. Markland, of Bath, formerly Director of the Society of An- 
tiquaries, and whose friendly interest had frequently cheered the annual 
gatherings of the Institute. 

The Rev. C. W. King gave a notice of the use of antique gems in 
the Middle Ages, when they were much esteemed for privy seals and 
signet rings, the devices engraved upon them being frequently inter- 
preted as allusive to scriptural or legendary subjects of more recent 
times. Thus Jupiter with the eagle did duty amongst the jewels of 
Charles VI. for the Evangelist St. John, and the monks of Durham 
took a fine antique head of the same deity as that of St. Oswald, and 
the Apotheosis of Augustus was treasured at St. Denis as typifying the 
glory of Joseph at the court of Pharaoh. Mr. King offered some re- 
marks on the curious inscriptions which occur on the silver mountings 
of numerous antique intagli used as secreta, or privy seals, of which 
a remarkable series has been published by Mr. Roach Smith in his 
Collectanea Antiqua. He alluded also to the use of gems to enrich 
shrines and Church plate, from an early period, and cited as an instance 
the shrine of the Confessor placed by Henry III. in Westminster Abbey, 
and decorated with fifty-five large camei, besides other jewels. Several 
other remarkable examples were described, such as the shrine of the 
Three Kings at Cologne, that of St. Elizabeth at Marburg, constructed 
about 1250, the Carlovingian treasures at the Abbey of Conques, and 
those formerly preserved at the Abbey of St. Denis near Paris, 

The Hon. Robert Curzon described a fine series of ancient head- 
pieces, heaumes, and hoods of mail from his armoury at Parham, Sussex, 
which were brought for examination. In that collection are preserved 
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three complete suits of the dates of 1160, 1250, and 1350 respectively, 
and four complete suits of Gothic armour, prior to 1450, with many 
detached pieces and weapons of very early date. The remarkable speci- 
mens exhibited by Mr. Curzon consisted of a fine Greek helmet of 
bronze from Athens; a hood of mail, date about 1150; a flat-topped 
helm of the same period, being the best example hitherto noticed; an 
unique helm of the time of Edward III., bearing some resemblance in 
form to that of the Black Prince at Canterbury, but varied in some 
curious particulars; a very early visored bascinet of steel; a salade with 
moveable winglets attached at the sides—it was obtained at Vienna; an 
armet or tilting-helmet of the fifteenth century, with very unusual de- 
tails of construction; and some other head-pieces of great rarity and 
interest. 

Mr. Burtt read a short account of a Book of Ordinances of the city 
of Worcester, which was submitted to the meeting by Mr. Charles 
Woof, F.S.A., the Town Clerk. It contains, besides the Ordinances 
of the time of Henry VII., which have been printed by the local his- 
torian Valentine Green, a similar code of regulations passed in the 
reign of Edward IV., and transcripts of several early charters and 
documents of importance relating to the privileges granted to Wor- 
cester. Mr. Burtt cited several curious passages in the ordinances, re- 
garding supplies of provisions, precautions against fire, the regulations 
for tolling the “ day-bell” and the ‘ bow-bell,”’ the latter being doubt- 
less the curfew; and he stated the explanation of the term proposed by 
Mr. Woof, with much probability, that as the curfew was rung in 
London at the church of St. Mary-le-Bow, the term found in the 
Worcester Ordinances was thence adopted in that city, and also pro- 
bably elsewhere. 

A communication having been addressed to the Committee of the 
Institute, stating that, in the proposed arrangements for the allotment 
of a considerable part of Wimbledon Common as a place of public re- 
creation, it was apprehended that the remarkable entrenchment known 
as Cesar’s Camp was threatened with injury, by the construction of 
new roads crossing the fosse and rampart of the work, as shewn in 
a map sent for the inspection of the Society,—some discussion took 
place on the subject, and the hope was strongly expressed that so re- 
markable a relic of the tribes occupying Britain at a very early period 
—— be carefully preserved in any operations which may be contem- 
plated. 

Mr. Walter Tregellas then read a detailed memoir on-the camp in 
question, and stated the various suggestions of writers on ancient ves- 
tiges in Surrey, from the days of Camden. The work has been assigned 
to the Pastoral period, when the Britons are supposed to have kept 
their herds in fortified enclosures on the higher grounds; but Czsar’s 
Camp seems of greater strength than might be expected from such 
bucolic requirements, and Mr. Tregellas is of opinion that it may be 
classed with certain strong military positions, such as the camps near 
Winchester, Stockbridge, Folkstone, &c. He noticed an account by 
the Rev. T. Hugo of a group of hut-circles, supposed traces of very 
early dwellings, on the south side of Cesar’s Camp, and also a cruciform 
tumulus, which it is feared have totally disappeared. According to cer- 
tain writers the fortress has been assigned to the Romans, the Saxons, 
and the Danes; it has been even conjectured that it may have been 
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occupied by Cesar’s legions in the campaign against Cassivelaunus ; 
whilst Camden suggested that the ancient name of the camp, Bensbury, 
may be a corruption of Cnebensbury, and point out a conflict between 
Ethelbert and Ceawlin, in which Cnebba, the alderman, was slain. 

Dr. Robson, M.D., of Warrington, sent an account of some interest- 
ing remains of salt-works found at Northwich, consisting of large leaden 
vats, on which certain characters had been deciphered leading to the 
conclusion that these relics, which lay at a considerable depth near the 
river Weaver, are of the time of Roman occupation, and supply interest- 
ing evidence of Roman workings for salt in that part of Cheshire. 

The Rev. E. Venables gave a description of a curious mural painting, 
of which a drawing by the Rev. R. Oliver was exhibited, lately found 
on the south wall in the church of St. Mary and St. Rhadegund at 
Whitwell, Isle of Wight. The subject appeared to be the martyrdom 
of St. Erasmus: the figures are curious in costume, but much mutilated. 
The painting may be assigned to the fifteenth century. 

The Rev. Canon Scarth sent representations of some sculptured frag- 
ments lately found during restorations of the chancel of the church of 
Bradford-on-Avon. One of these relics, of which a coloured drawing 
was sent by Mrs. C. Beckett, is the upper part of a well-carved effigy of 
a lady, date early in the fourteenth century; the head-dress is remark- 
able, and still displays elaborate painting. Unfortunately, the head and 
upper part of the torso only have been brought to light. 

Among antiquities exhibited were a bronze celt of unusual type, found 
at Wrotham, in Kent, and brought by the Rev. R. P. Coates; also two 
large iron torques which had apparently been coated with bronze, of 
which small traces are now visible; they were found with some other 
relics of metal at “The Rath,” near Haverfordwest, and were presented 
to the Institute, through Dr. Wollaston, by Mr. W. Owen. Bronze 
neck-ornaments of early date have been brought under the notice of 
the Society, in which an iron ring served as the core or inner support 
of the decorative work of the collar. 

The Rev. G. Rhodes brought a fragment of an admirable intaglio on 
sard, found near Kertch—a work of the finest Greek period of glyptic 
art. The subject is the head of Isis, or possibly of Juno. 

Sir George Bowyer, Bart., M.P., contributed some relics of Roman 
occupation—pottery, calcined remains, with the dorsal scutum of the 
broad-nosed sturgeon. They were found on his property at Barton 
Abbey Farm, near Abingdon. This species is taken occasionally in the 
Solway Firth, but less commonly than the sharp-nosed fish, accipenser 
sturio, abundant in the northern part of Europe. 

Mr. Beldam, F.S.A., brought a medieval stirrup encrusted with flints, 
and a Roman horse-shoe, found near the Icknield-street at Royston. 

Dr. Wynn Williams exhibited a Flemish mortar of bronze, from Caer- 
narvon Castle, bearing the date 1598. Photographs of Maxstoke 
Castle, Warwickshire, were brought by Mr. Fetherston, and a series of 
photographs of the Beauchamp Chapel and monuments, by Mr. Bedford. 
Some fine photographs also of the Gothic crowns discovered near Toledo, 
and now in the Musée de Cluny at Paris, were exhibited by Mr. Bartt; 
they had been presented by the Director of the Museum, M. du 
Sommerard. 

At the meeting in March some remarks on the hindrances suffered 
by archeology through the law of treasure trove, will be offered by 
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Mr. Fanssett. Memoirs will also be read on excavations at a Roman 
site at Barton Abbey Farm, Berks., by Professor Rolleston, of Oxford ; 
architectural notices of the churches of Rowington, Lapworth, and Pack- 
wood, Warwickshire, by Mr. E. W. Godwin; and of a Roman kiln for 
pottery, found in Somerset, by the Rev. Canon Scarth. The proposed 
exhibition of drawings of painted glass by the late Mr. C. Winston, will 
be opened in the rooms of the Arundel Society, on March 27, and 
a discourse will be delivered on these illustrations of art by Mr. Gambier 


Parry, ou March 29. 


BRITISH ARCHZZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Jan. 25. Grorce Vere Irvine, Esq., V.-P., in the chair. 

The Rev. Dr. Giles, Greville H. Palmer, Esq., J. Heseltine Barclay, 
Esq., and John Henry Bly, Esq., were elected Associates. 

Mr. Powell exhibited two finely-sculptured marble busts of Jupiter 
and Cleopatra, recently obtained from Pompeii. 

Mr. Edward Roberts, F.S.A., exhibited a part of a wooden window- 
frame from Framlingham Church, entrusted to his care by the Rev. Mr. 
Manning, of Diss. It is of early Norman date, circular, about 10 in. 
diameter, with perforations round the edges for lacing. Mr. Roberts 
accompanied the exhibition with remarks upon the earliest lattice win- 
dows referred to in the Old Testament, and the continuance to this day 
of similar lattices in the East, and to the modes of carving and lacing 
windows prior to the introduction of glass. 

Mr. Augustus Goldsmid, F.S.A., exhibited a bronze miniature figure 
of a caryatide found at Herculaneum. It is in the form of a semi-nude 
dancing girl, with legs crossed, and in elegant pose. 

Mr. Charles Faulkner, F.S.A., exhibited rubbings of two diminutive 
coffin-lids found upon digging a grave last summer in Deddington 
Churchyard, Oxon, measuring only 20}in. by 1 ft. 43 in. in thickness. 
They are of local marl stone, sculptured, and represent a floreated 
cross. The edge of one is also sculptured. They belong to the end of 
the thirteenth or beginning of the fourteenth century. Mr. Carmichael 
said he had met with one 44 ft. in length by 1 ft. 3in. Mr. Planché 
suspected they were memorials of children. 

Dr. John Harker, of Lancaster, forwarded drawings and a paper on 
the discovery of a number of British funereal urns. They were at the 
depth of 8 ft. beneath the earth. They were placed in pairs at intervals 
of a yard in a long line extending east and west. One was inclosed by 
four flags forming a box, a flag also at the top, the whole filled with 
ashes, The urns are of half-baked clay, in which pounded gravel is 
mixed. They vary much in appearance, some are thick and. clumsy 
whilst others are neat and decorated, with various lines, circles, and 
dots forming patterns. Que of the vessels contained the bronze blade 
of a spear or dagger, and the human bones indicate a small type, fine 
and thin and well calcined. 

Mr. Murton, of Silverdale, Lancashire, transmitted numerous speci- 
mens of pottery obtained from his neighbourhood, where also are found 
the remains of several ovens or kilns for their manufacture. Mr. 
Cuming assigned them to the early part of the seventeenth century. 
Hitherto the only Lancashire wares of which we have received notice 
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have been from Liverpool and Prescot, this communication therefore 
offers a new instance to the history of British pottery in this country. 

Lord Boston forwarded some elegant card purses belonging to the 
reign of the Stuarts. They are highly ornamented with gold and silver 
thread and variously-coloured silks. Mr. Cuming read some Notes on 
Purses, in continuation of a previous communication printed in the 
Journal. 


Feb. 8. Narnanret Goutp, F.S.A., V.-P., in the chair. 

R. M. Phipson, Esq., of Norwich, was elected an Associate. 

Presents to the Library were received from the Baron de Koehne, Royal 
Society, Archeological Institute, Salisbury Museum, &c. 

Dr. Wake Smart sent a drawing of a bottle which was found with 
one similar upon lowering the floor of the Grammar School at Welling- 
borough, Northampton. They were associated with some human bones. 
Mr. Cuming alluded to a similar case and exhibited two small bottles 
found in 1845, having been built into a chalk wall in Wood-street, 
Cheapside, which it was supposed had formed part of the church of St. 
Peter, erected in the fifteenth century. Although these bottles may 
have been made for domestic use, they would appear to have been con- 
nected with a sepulchral deposit. There being no evidence, however, 
as to the particulars under which they were found forthcoming, the 
Rev. Dr. Giles submitted that it might be dangerous to come to any 
conclusion upon the subject. 

Dr. Pettigrew exhibited some fine objects lately obtained at Brussels: 
an etui, very finely chased in silver-gilt, representing figures illustrative 
of music and dancing, belonging to the early part of the seyenteenth 
century; a brooch, silver gilt, finely chased and set with large turquoise, 
said by jewellers to be Turquoise de nouvelle Roche, and pearls. The 
head of a Moorish figure, well executed, forms the centre. The work 
is Oriental. Another object was an enamel, deemed to be the portrait 
of Shakespeare, of modern execution (probably by Bone), put into old 
French setting, with rows of turquoise and globules of bone in a silver 
frame. Also an exquisite bonboniere with Watteau figures and scenes 
within and without, truly beautiful. 

Mr. George de Wilde, of Northampton, forwarded an account, accom- 
panied with drawings, of Roman remains found at ‘Towcester, in cutting 
through “Clay Hill” for a new line of railway. They consist of a vase 
nearly six inches in height of a buff-coloured paste, with a blueish grey 
tint produced in a smother kiln, similar to what have been met with at 
Castor where there was a large manufactory; another vase impressed at 
the sides by the thumb, and with marks made by a pointed tool. A 
third fragment was jar-like, and of a pale yellow colour, with a neck 
above the brim, giving to a first sight the appearance of being corked. 
There were also portions of Samian ware, one with the potter’s mark at 
the bottom, Lvprni. mM. a name found in some of the London pottery. 
Towcester was the Lactodorum of the Antonine Iter; and Mr. de Wilde 
enumerated the several objects found, among others an example of what 
is generally now regarded as shoes for horses. 

The Rev. Mr. Kell transmitted a copious and interesting paper on the 
ancient walls of the Castle of Southampton, and notices of ancient houses 
having vaulted cellars, interesting carvings, &c., of which drawings were 
sent. Impressions also of various Saxon coins were transmitted, and 
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the copy of an ancient map zincographed by Colonel James, R.E., from 
an unique example which has lately been presented to the Hartley Insti- 
tute by the Corporation, among whose records it has lain deposited be- 
tween two and three centuries. It will appear in the Journal, and the 
entire paper, for the reading of which there was not sufficient time at 
the meeting. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Jan.9. Mr. Tuomas L. Donatpson, President, in the chair. 

A paper containing information on the State and Progress of Archi- 
tecture Abroad, in communications received from foreign members of 
the Institute, was read by Mr. C. C. Nelson, Vice-President and Hon. 
Secretary for Foreign Correspondence. . 

The first communication was from the Chevalier de Silva, President 
of the Institute of Portuguese Architects, in which the writer states that 
nothing very important in architecture had been done in Portugal since 
the erection of the church of the Estrella, built by Queen Donna Maria, 
and the commencement of the new Royal Palace d’Ajuda. ‘The most 
important private buildings have been for the most part erected in the 
style adopted after the earthquake at Lisbon in 1755, viz. that of the 
palace and convent at Mafra. Of late, however, a better type has been 
observable both as regards style and material in domestic architecture, 
some of the houses having polished marble fronts, while in the arrange- 
ments of the plans an endeavour has been made to meet modern re- 
quirements. ‘The fagade of the new Chamber of Peers, of freestone, 
is good, but the choice of site is not a favourable one. Great works 
will shortly be undertaken, as the Palace of Ajuda is to be finished, 
although not according to the original design. An astronomical ob- 
servatory is also in piogress, and the chief station of the railways in 
Lisbon is in a forward state, and will be finished next year. Among 
the private buildings in course of erection is the palace of the opulent 
banker, M. Eugenio di Almeida, peer of the realm; and foremost among 
the ecclesiastical buildings is the conveut and church of Batalha, where 
restorations have been carried on for nine years past, under the super- 
intendence of M. Lucas Pereira. 

The next communication was from M. Charles Delsaux, of Liége. 
“ Architecture in Belgium,” he says, “ developes itself at present in 
private buildings, the hotels of rich bankers, fundholders, and manufac- 
turers. Few large buildings are erected, but manufactories are built, 
country-houses are repaired, citizens have elegantly-built and healthy 
residences, and a number of schools are building in our populous com- 
munes, Good architecture does not, as a rule, shew itself in the prin- 
cipal new churches; the funds at command are chiefly devoted to the 
restoration of medizval structures. 

Another letter on the subject of architecture in Belgium was from 
M. Cluysenaar, of Brussels, who writes, “ Architecture is not in a favour- 
able position in Belgium. ‘The Government can spend large sums only 
on railways, roads, canals, fortifications, and the army, so that but little 
remains fur the arts; meanwhile a superior school of architecture is 
wanting in Belgium, in which a student may obtain a theoretical and 
practical education. 

The last communication was from M. Pascal Coste, of Marseilles, who 
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enters into full detail connected with the progress of art there, and states 
that although Paris had taken the lead in architectural improvements, 
Marseilles had not remained inactive, great works, both public and 
private, having been undertaken of late years. New ports have been 
constructed to the west of the city, the united area of which is more 
than double that of the old port. To this may be added the annewe of 
the Port Imperiale, now constructing, the whole involving an outlay 
of sixty-four million francs. ‘New thoroughfares are in course of con- 
struction, including the prolongation of the Rue Canebiére on the site of 
the Rue Noailles, and the formation of the Rue Impériale, intended to 
form the most direct communication between the centre of the town and 
the new quarters of the dock. Several streets in the old town have 
been widened, and new boulevards opened. Among the most important 
public buildings finished during the last fourteen years are the Cellular 
prison for 200 prisoners ; the Maison d’Arrét, for 600 inmates; the new 
Civil Hospital, in the Quartier S. Pierre, for 80 patients; and the Lunatic 
Asylum for 900 patients; the Military Hospital for 600 patients ; the 
barracks for Gendarmerie, the Cavalry and Infantry barracks, the Ex- 
change and Tribunal de Commerce, the Palais de Justice, the Mont de 
Pieté in the centre of the town, the Faculty of the Sciences, the Zoolo- 
gical Garden in the Quartier Chartreaux, a new Cemetery in the Quartier 
8. Pierre, and several churches and convents in the Roman, Gothic, and 
Renaissance styles. In course of erection are the following new build- 
ings:—The new Cathedral, in the Byzantine style, by M. Leon Vau- 
doyer; the Museum of Paintings and Museum of Natural History; the 
Public Library and the School of Fine Arts; the Chapel de Notre Dame 
de la Garde, and the Imperial residence, built on the promontory of the 
old Anse de la Reserve ; the new Prefecture and the Hotel Dieu. Among 
the projects under consideration are additional thoroughfares through 
the old town, the enlargement of the Hotel de Ville, and the alteration 
and improvement of private dwellings throughout the town. The aggre- 
gate cost of works undertaken at Marseilles during the last fourteen 
years, at the expense of the State, the Department, aud the Corporation 
amounts to 160 millions of francs. 

A discussion followed the reading of the above paper, in which the 
President, Mr. G. R. Burnell, Mr. W. A. Boulnois, and Mr. J. W. Pap- 
worth, Fellows, took part. 


Jan. 23. Mr. C. C. Netson, Vice-President, in the chair. 

The decease of Mr. John Dobson, Fellow*, was announced. The 
Chairman alluded to several of the works executed by Mr. Dobson, in- 
cluding the restorations of Lambton Castle, the improvements at Whitby, 
and more especially the works at the Central Station of the North 
Eastern Railway at Newcastle. 

Mr. H. A. Darbishire, Fellow, read a paper on the introduction of 
coloured bricks in the elevations of houses, in which, after some pre- 
liminary remarks, he treated, first, on the employment of coloured 
bricks, &c. as facial decorations; secondly, on the introduction of 
coloured bricks as angle decorations or quoins ; thirdly, as to their em- 
ployment as enrichments in door or window-openings ; fourthly, as sub- 
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stitutes for moulded bands or stringcourses; fifthly, on their employ- 
ment in the construction of arches; and sixthly, on their introduction 
in the interspaces of cornices, entablatures, and other similar groups 
of mouldings. 

A discussion followed the reading of Mr. Darbishire’s paper, in which 
the Chairman, Messrs. Seddon and Hayward, Hon. Secretaries, and 
several members took part. 


Feb. 6. Mr. Tomas Donatpson, President, in the chair. 

A paper was read by Mr. J. P. Seddon, Honorary Secretary, “ On 
St. Nicholas Church, Great Yarmouth.” Mr. Seddon commenced with 
a history of the church from the time of its foundation in the reign of 
Edward the Confessor. This church, he said, was pulled down in the 
thirteenth century, but some portions still existed, and several frag- 
ments were discovered in the course of excavations made in the year 
1847. About 1190 the church was again enlarged, the nave was made 
eight bays in length, with lean-to roofs to the aisles; transepts were 
added, and it assumed the aspect of a complete cross church. Before 
these alterations were completed, however, the church was again en- 
larged, in 1251. The width of the aisles was increased to 39 ft. each. 
The chancel was extended eastward ; chancel aisles equal in width to 
those of the nave were added, and the height of the transepts was 
made equal to that of the nave and chancel. Interiorly, it was equally 
rich in furniture and accessories; an elaborate roodscreen was erected, 
and in the north aisle of the chancel was “a fair pair of organs,”’ and it 
is said that miracle plays were performed in the chancel aisles. It had 
been intended to erect an additional building at the west end of the 
church under the name of the Bachelor’s Aisle, but the ravages of the 
plague in 1848 prevented its completion. 

The additions made subsequently to the fourteenth century were dis- 
figurements rather than improvements, and at the Reformation, similarly 
to the majority of churches throughout the land, the church under- 
went great spoliation; during the succeeding three centuries it was 
suffered to fall into a lamentable state of decay. In 1845, however, 
a desire to rescue this noble church from its desecrated condition was 
manifested, and under the superintendence of Mr. J. H. Hakewell 
much improvement was effected. Another committee was formed in 
1862, since which time a Work of thorough renovation and repair of 
this noble fabric has been instituted, and is still progressing under Mr. 
Seddon’s superintendence. 

A conversational discussion followed the reading of this paper, in 
which the President and several members took part. 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Dee. 14, 1864. A Committee Meeting was held at Arklow 
House. Present: A. J. B. Breresrorp Horr, Esq., the President, 
in the chair; J. F. France, Esq.; Sir John E. Harrington, Bart.; the 
Rev. S. S. Greatheed, the Rev. J. C. Jackson, the Rev. H. L. Jenner, 
the Rev. W. Scott, and the Rev. B. Webb. OC. Hodgson Fowler, Esq., 
of Durham, was elected an ordinary member; and the provisional elec- 
tions of Mrs. Gibbs, Berrow Cottage, Sidmouth; W. J. Audsley, Esq., 
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and G. A. Audsley, Esq., of Liverpool; and Alfred Baldwin, Esq., of 
Stourport, were confirmed. 

Mr. Ernst Jacobson, of Stockholm, architect, commissioned by the 
Swedish Government to examine and report upon the revival of Gothic 
architecture in England, had an interview with the committee. 

Correspondence was read about the recent imminent destruction of 
the roodscreen of Filey Church, Yorkshire, which was mainly saved 
through the prompt interference of the Rev. G. O. Browne, of Hull; 
and about the sculptured reredos of St. John’s, Torquay. 

Mr. Withers met the committee, and exhibited his drawings of the 
restoration of St. John’s, Elmswell, Suffolk, and St. Peter's, Friesthorpe, 
Lincolnshire. He also exhibited a very interesting series of uniform 
interior perspectives of seventeen small village churches, chiefly in 
South Wales and Lincolnshire, built or restored by himself. His plans 
for the important English “ Church of the Resurrection,’ now building 
at Brussels, were also examined ; as well as the designs for new schools 
at Elmswell, a small English church for Wildbad, in Wurtemberg, 
additions to the rectory of East Barkwith, Lincolnshire, and massive 
brass candlesticks for Gospel and Epistle lights intended to be placed 
in the sanctuary of St. Mary Magdalene’s, Munster Square. 

Mr. White met the committee, and exhibited his designs for the 
restoration of the fine Third-Pointed church of Cavendish, Suffolk. 
Mr. C. N. Beazley met the committee, and explained his designs for 
the restoration of Birchington church, Kent (which had been criticised 
in the “ Ecclesiologist’’), and also his drawings for a new church at 
Coldash, Berkshire. 

Mr. W. H. Crossland, of Leeds, met the committee, and, exhibited 
his drawings for a magnificent Pointed Town Hall, to be built at Roch- 
dale, besides the new churches of St. Mary’s and St. Chad's at Middles- 
moor, details at Copley, near Halifax, and other places. 

Mr. Redfern met the committee, and submitted some specimens of a 
method invented by himself for painting wall-spaces in exceedingly 
bright colours. The committee were favoured by Mr. Burges with an 
opportunity of inspecting the beautiful sketches of costume and detail 
which he is preparing for publication ”. 

The progress of the works at St. Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield, 
was reported. 

Mr. Norton informed the committee that the next issue of the 
Arundel Society would comprise a chromo-lithograph of Hemling’s 
triptych in the Hospital of St. John, at Bruges; and that the Society 
had lent their rooms for a three weeks’ exhibition in the ensuing spring 
of the drawings and tracings from ancient stained glass made by the 
late Mr. Winston. 

The committee examined a.photograph of the Hilton and De Wint 
monument recently executed by Mr. Forsyth for Lincoln Cathedral, and 
a portfolio of drawings by Mr. Norton. These included designs for 
two new churches at Middlesborough, for the new church of St. David, 
Neath, Glamorganshire, and for the parsonage-houses at Middlesborough 
and Bedminster. Mr. Truefit’s designs for a new school at Blakemere, 
Herefordshire, were examined; as also a photograph of two richly de- 
signed wrought-iron gates for Bombay Cathedral, executed by Messrs. 
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Cox and Son, from the drawings of Mr. M. Digby Wyatt. They are 
14 ft. wide, and 7 ft. 6in. high, and are relieved with roses of polished 
brass. From Messrs. Lavers and Barraud the committee received four 
cartoons by Mr. Holiday, from which have been executed windows for 
Worcester College Chapel, Oxford, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Burges; also, some cartoons by Mr. Allen, in Renaissance style, for the 
decoration of a house in Prince’s Gate, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Digby Wyatt; the cartoons, by Mr. Westlake, for the four apse 
windows of Mr. Pearsoun’s fine church of St. Peter’s, Vauxhall; and 
Mr. Barrauds’s cartoon for the east window of Angersleigh church, 
Somersetshire. Messrs. Jesse, Rust- and Co. sent a communication 
about their enamelled glass mosaics. The committee also examined the 
able designs by Messrs. Heaton, Butler and Bayne, for a mosaic rere- 
dos for Chester Cathedral, under Mr. Blomfield. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


Jan. 19. W.S. W. Vaux, Ezq., President, in the chair. 

Messrs. Cecil Brent, Arthur Coombs, T. D. E. Gunston, and J. Went- 
worth Roughton, were elected members. 

Mr. C. Roach Smith exhibited a drawing of a small silver piece found 
in the garden of the Benedictine convent at Winchester. Oui the ob- 
verse is a full-faced bust of a bishop, in his right hand a crozier, to his 
left a crescent. On the reverse is an ornamental cross, the ends patée 
and with annulets on the limbs, crescents and pellets being alternately 
in the angles formed by the cross. It resembles very closely the coin 
engraved in Lelewel’s Numismatique du Moyen Age, pl. xx. No. 29, aud 
was probably struck by the Bishop of Cambrai in the thirteenth century. 

Mr. Freudenthal exhibited patterns, twenty-two in number, for the 
new copper and silver coinage of Hong-Kong, of which he gave a short 
description. 

Mr. C. Roach Smith exhibited two Anglo-Saxon coins found at 
Bradwell-juxta-mare, Essex, in the ruins of what is supposed to be the 
lost station Othona. One is a sceatta, of much the same type as 
Ruding, pl. i. No. 71; the other is apparently of the same general 
character as the penny of Coenwulf, (Ruding, pl. vii. No. 24,) but the 
obverse legend is + bvorror retrograde, and that on the reverse TVR. 
The name of tvr does not appear to occur in the published lists of the 
moneyers of Coenwulf, and judging from the large size and general 
character of the coin, it would appear to be an imitation of the period. 
The coins are in the possession of Mr. J. Oxley Parker, of \Wood- 
ham Mortimer, Maldon, who was also the discoverer of the Roman 
Station. 

Mr. G.Sim sent a notice of recent finds of coins in Scotland, some 
of which were discovered near a ruin called ‘the Luggie,” on Fala 
Muir, and others on the farm of Lewinshope, in Selkirkshire. The 
former find cousisted of twenty-one coins of Charles I., Charles II., and 
George II., the latter of short-cross pennies of Henry III. (?) 

Mr. Madden read a paper by himself ‘On Roman Coins bearing the 
numerals xcyr ,” in which he advocated their interpretation as ‘‘96 
pieces to the pound of silver,” and shewed that M. Cohen’s note in his 
Medaiiles Imperiales (vol. v. p. 387), on coins of Diocletian and 
Maximian with these figures, was in part unfounded, as the coin with 
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the numerals xcvir then brought forward against this theory had been 
misread both by Eckhel and Banduri, and did not exist, as M. Cohen 
stated, in the Musée de Vienne. 

Mr. Madden read a paper by himself ‘‘On a Coin of a new city 
of Mysia reading TPIMENO@YPEON.” This legend has usually been 
read TPIMENO @YPEQN, more especially as the authority of Ptolemy 
(Lib. v. 2, 15) advocates the 7; but M.Cavedoni has recently shewn 
that Tzetzes, who quotes from Ptolemy, gives the name with a Tr 
(Chiliad. xi. 974), and hence suggests a re-examination of all the 
codices of Ptolemy. Mr. Madden stated that he had examined the 
only codex of Ptolemy in the British Museum, where there was cer- 
tainly a T, and that as certainly was there a T on two coins in the 
National Cabinet. After bringing forward all the evidence in favour 
of both readings, Mr. Madden suggested that it was still a question 
if @vpae combined with Tpiyevos did not appear to be more veritable 
Greek than with Ipmuevos, as he could find no word from which the 
latter could be derived, whilst two or three derivations might be 
suggested for the former. 

Mr. Madden read some remarks by himself on a paper recently 
published by Mr. Edward Rapp, of Bonn, entitled ‘‘ An as yet unknown 
Silver Coin of the-time of the Roman Civil War,” which is attributed 
by that gentleman to Q. Sertorius, who was murdered in B.c, 72. 
Mr. Madden condemned the coin as a gross fabrication, notwithstand- 
ing the opinions adduced by Mr. Rapp “ of the first numismatic autho- 
rities in Paris,” for not ouly did no head appear upon any coin previous 
to Julius Cesar in B.c. 44, but the reverse legend and type of the 
supposed Sertorius coin was decidedly Imperial. The well-known 
story of the fawn of Sertorius would easily suggest to the forger 
the propriety of adopting that animal as the reverse type for his coin. 
It was even a question if Sertorius ever issued a coinage, but if he did, 
it was neither with his head nor with any allusion to his name. 


CHESTER ARCHITECTURAL, ARCH AZOLOGICAL, AND 
HISTORIC SOCIETY. 


Jan. 30. The Rev. Canon BromFiexp in the chair. 
Dr. Brushfield read his second paper on Roman Remains in Chester’®. 


It first pointed out the usual characteristics of Roman masonry, so that 
the peculiarities of that met with in Chester might be more forcibly shewn. 
Throughout England generally, as well as on the continent, all Roman walls, 
whether of private or. public dwellings, are usually characterized by the pre- 
sence of layers of bonding bricks or tiles, whilst this characteristic was wholly 
absent in the Roman walls of Chester. The portions of walls found in the 
recent discoveries at Bridge-street are of similar construction to all others 
hitherto found in Chester of the Roman period, but it unfortunately happened 
that all, or nearly all of them were hand not so high as the original level of 
the tessellated floors, so that those which were exposed during the excavations 
were in reality foundation courses, only we have no precise data for judging as 
to the character of the superstructure. None of the walls he saw exceeded 
three feet in height, nor could he perceive any decided signs of upper set-ofls, 
which in all probability must have existed to support the outer borders of the 
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tiles forming the roof of the hypocaust. It was additionally unfortunate that 
no entire apartment was discovered, so that the size of any could only be sur- 
mised. The stones of which the wall is built are well squared, and are of 
a strong Roman character, highly probable of Roman origin, but the mortar 
was certainly not Roman, being loose and friable. Again, it was bounded with 
a cross wall, which did not tally with the site of the Roman foundation below. 
But perhaps the strongest reason might be observed about its base, for in the 
first room, where so many hypocaust pillars were found in situ, the wall was 
actually built upon the concrete of the floor, supported by hypocaust pillars, 
clearly shewing that the apartment in the Roman period must have been larger 
than what was uncovered among the recent excavations; and moreover, the 
wall between the portions so supported was built upon loose rubble, a proof of 
the erection having taken place long after the Roman period. He had found 
one notice only of a tessellated pavement being built over by the Romans 
themselves, We could not with any certainty form an opinion as to the 
character of the main wall and divisional walls above the level of the ground, 
but in all probability they consisted of stone of superior finish to that left in 
the foundation. That bonding tiles were not used is tolerably evident, as, 
apart from their general absence in all other walls of Roman date discovered 
in Chester, very few fragments of this class of tiles were discovered in the 
débris. The actual size of the apartments was not known; as found, the first 
was 23 ft. by 24 ft.; the second 40 ft. long, 13} ft. deep in narrowest, and 24 ft. 
in broadest portion; the third room was 18 ft. by 18 ft.; the fourth, 18 ft. by 
24 ft.; and the fifth was altogether unknown. No remains of either doors or 
windows were found, and it could only be surmised that the rooms were lighted 
from above. The height of the main building could not have been much less 
than 30 ft., the great thickness of the walls confirming this supposition. No 
remains of wall stucco were found in Bridge-street, but we must not infer 
from this its non-employment. On the contrary, he believed that the walls 
were covered with it, similar to those of other Roman dwellings, and its absence 
amongst the rubbish was to be accounted for thus: stucco, more than that of 
any other building material, becomes speedily destroyed when much exposed 
to the air and damp; and whilst at Wroxeter portions are met with amongst 
the rubbish, on account of its not having been much disturbed since the over- 
throw of the city, at Chester the rubbish bears marks of having been repeatedly 
turned over for the sake of building materials, &c. 

The columns, or remains, were next described. By comparison with the 
classic type it was found that there were many departures from the model, 
and we must not be surprised at this when we remember that in Pompeii 
itself, long before the founding of the Roman Deva, there were capitals which 
led Sir William Gell to exclaim that ‘the Romans followed no correct model 
of the Corinthian order.” ‘The capitals varied considerably with regard to 
their design, and the style of their execution proved that they were the work 
of different hands. Am examination taught that the pillars were executed by 
different workmen, possessing various degrees of ability, who were not masons 
regularly employed as such, but soldiers of the legion stationed in Deva; and 
that whilst they were limited as to height, principal measurements, and general 
character of the mouldings, yet that they were permitted to carry out their 
own ideas in the way that each thought proper. The probable height of the 
pillars was 18 ft. or L9 ft. Upon the question, were there originally more than 
twenty of these pillars, hinged the basis of judgment as to the character of the 
building. ‘he longitudinal number of pillars had not been more than ten. 
But were there any connecting pillars between these at either end? ‘To answer 
this question placed him in a position of great antagonism with the opinion of 
a well-known architect and antiquary, Mr. Tite. ‘That gentleman visited the 
Bridge-street remains on one occasion, and read what certainly appeared to be 
a very hurried paper on the subject before the Society of Antiquaries*, in 
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which he stated that the building “consisted of twenty-four Corinthian 
columns, four at each end, and eight on each side, and the foundations of 
the twenty-four were to be recognised.” Had this statement been correct, 
the character of the building, as assigned by him, would have been extremely 
probable. But what are the facts? The site of two rows of ten in each were 
discovered most undoubtedly, but not the slightest vestige of any were found 
between them at either extremity. Te (Dr. Brushfield) searched for traces, 
and hoped to find them, long before Mr. Tite read his paper, but never saw the 
slightest sign of any. The architect of the site, Mr. Hodkinson, never saw 
any; nor did Mr. Lockwood, who paid frequent, visits to the place; nor did 
any member of the Chester Archzological Society, more particularly those 
well versed in Roman antiquities; and he was perfectly satisfied that had 
there been the least indications of them, they could not have escaped the 
scrutinizing examination which the site underwent, and he could only attribute 
the mistake of Mr. ‘Tite to his visi! being a single as well as a hurried one. 

The methods adopted by the Romans for heating their houses and creating 
a proper draught for the fire were next considered ; and having next gone 
over all the details of the remains of the Roman buildings or building dis- 
covered in Bridge-street, the writer considered the question “Was it a tem- 
ple?” a point of great interest, as so few remains of Roman temples have been 
discovered in Britain; and if the conclusion was come to that the Bridge- 
street columns belonged to a temple, it will be the only instance on record of 
the discovery of the whole of the site of a Roman one in this country. Mr. 
Tite had suggested that the remains were those of a small temple or shrine, 
but if his facts were wrong the reasoning must be equally so, and the sooner 
such error was rectified the better, as errors of this kind if perpetuated bring 
discredit on archeology, and moreover Mr. Tite’s opinion of the Chester dis- 
— been used for the sake of comparison with some similar discoveries 
at Bath. 

First, then, let them review the essentials of Roman temples, taking into 
eonsideration those only of the quadrangular form. The most important part 
of a temple was the cella, the sacred place into which few but priests were 
permitted to enter. It was built of straight plain walls rising to the roof, 
without windows, light being obtained from an opening in the roof, or from 
the entranee doorway. To the cella everything else was secondary. But 
the external beauty of the structure depended almost wholly upon its columns 
and pediment. The oblong form was the attribute of all quadrangular temples. 
The varieties depended wholly upon the number and arrangement of the 
columns, and there appear to have been certain laws, which were rigidly 
carried out. Some temples had columns at one end only, some at both ends, 
making the structure, as it were, double pointed. In each of these cases the 
building was usually small. The majority had columns along the side in 
addition, and this section was of most interest now. When their lateral rows 
were single, they were called peripteral ; when double, dipteral. Then there 
was another set, their names depending on the number of columns in the front 
portico: assuming, for instance, Mr. ‘lite’s opinion to be correct, the Roman 
temple in Bridge-street would be called tetrastyle peripteral, i.e. tetrastyle 
from having four columns in front, and peripteral from there being a single 
row at either side. The following circumstance, however, might be advanced 
against the idea of the remains having originally formed a temple: 1. Temples 
were usually placed on commanding eminences, or elevated on a podium or 
elevated base, approached by a flight of steps. In Bridge-street the columns 
were close to the solid rock, and were not on an eminence. 2. On three sides 
the columns were partly or wholly shut in by walls, a proceeding hardly likely 
to have been the case had they belonged to a temple, more especially as that 
which tallied to the front was one so closed in. 3. There was not the slight- 
est sign of the site of any pillars answering to the front and back porticoes of 
a temple. 4. Even allowing for the moment the existence of these end 
porticoes, forming a tetrastyle temple, it is known that the Romans in a case 
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of a temple of this kind never used pillars at the sides, except false ones 
attached to the walls, as in an instance at Rome, whereas in Bridge-street 
only those answering to the side ones were discovered. 5. The intercolumnia- 
tions of the front (assuming their existence), and of the side columns were 
different. 6. Judged by the Roman standard, the building was a great deal 
too long; instead of the lateral intercolumniations being twice those of*the 
front, they were three times. 7. An even number of columns existed at 
the side instead of an odd one. 8. No bas-relief, figure, or sculpture of any 
kind was discovered; a small fragment of inscription was found, but in itself 
no proof; whereas at Caerleon a portion of sculpture was discovered, and at 
Bath a great many fragments of sculpture as well as of inscriptions. 9. Not 
the slightest vestige of any moulding, of pediment, cornice, or entablature was 
found, this being otherwise the case at Bath. 10. A searching examination of 
the space between the two rows of pillars failed to discover the slightest 
vestige of either wall or wall-foundation of a cella, or where a statue had 
stood. On the other hand, what facts are there which can be advanced 
in favour of Mr. Tite’s supposition? He (the writer), did not know of one. 
There were two rows of mt certainly, and this is all that can be urged in 
support of the assertion. Mr. Tite had exhibited “a beautiful restoration of 
the whole building,” but a restoration of this kind must have been not only 
inaccurate, but also altogether improbable. Against the idea of a temple 
having existed, there might be mentioned the historical circumstance that the 
early iconoclasts in the Saxon period deliberately destroyed the Roman tem- 
ples, and so effectually was this done that the remains of one iz situ are among 
the rarest of Roman remains discovered in Britain. He could therefore come 
to but one conclusion, viz. that the Bridge-street columns formed no portion 
whatever of a Roman temple. Were the remains those of a private dwelling 
or of a public building ? W e might be tolerably certain that they were those 
of a public edifice, gathering this from the apparently large size of the original 
structure. Assuming the original building to have been a public one, was it 
a bathing establishment ? In Chester we have what is called a Roman bath, 
but beyond the remains of a hypocaust there is nothing whatever about it in 
itself to prove that it belonged to a bath at all. But did the remains in 
Bridge-street possess any of the attributes of a Roman bath? They do not 
‘sone a single feature by which they could be considered as such. The 
ypocausts, considered simply as such, prove nothing. 

On carefully reviewing the whole of the facts he was much inclined to the 
belief that they formed a portion of a Roman public bath. At Wroxeter, 
a building which, according to Mr. Wright, was evidently that of a public 
bathing establishment, presented, during the earlier excavations, several points 
of resemblance to the Chester one. There, however, the site of the entire 
building was uncovered, and its true character made tolerably apparent. In 
Chester, it is of course hopeless to expect that in the middle of the city an 
excavation large enough to expose the whole of the Roman building could 
be laid bare at one time, but by taking advantage of all opportunities and by 
mapping down the sites of all remains, it might be possible to prove that 
which, from the force of circumstances, can be at the very best but approximate 
opinion. The Wroxeter baths were about 185 ft. by 175 ft., the remains of the 
Chester buildings have been pretty well proved to have been 175 ft. by 53 {t., 
and there was nothing yet to negative the opinion that they may have 
occupied as much ground as those at Wroxeter. 

Respecting the fragment of an inscribed stone found in Bridge-street, which 
consisted of the remains of two lines, the upper containing portions of the 
letters 0 G A, and the lower pom, with a point before D, analogy led to the con- 
clusion that the inscription was originally part of a dedicatory one, which had 
been fixed on the main wall, probably under the portico. Having attempted 
to shew that it could not have been for the building or restoring of a temple, 
and as the stone by itself almost proved that this was a public building, he 
came to the conclusion that this building, or perhaps range of buildings, com- 
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rised the public baths of the Roman Deva, with probably shops and stores, 
but the absolute proof must wait until future excavations expose more of the 
south portion of the buildings. pom might perhaps denote the Emperor 
Domitian, but it appears to be more probable that the letters pom were a por- 
tion of the name of some important officer under whose auspices the building 
was’ erected, more particularly when it is recollected that many Roman names 
commenced in this manner. In his former lecture he stated that he believed 
these remains would throw considerable light upon the formation of the Rows, 
as they afforded almost for the first time in Chester an opportunity of com- 
paring with tolerable accuracy the Roman level with that of the Rows. The 
general assumption was that recorded in ‘‘ Hemmingway,” (in the first volume 
of which there was an excellent article upon the subject,) that the streets and 
rows were originally on one level, and, to use Hemmingway’s description, 
“the first dwellings of the Romans occupied precisely the same site as the 
houses and shops in the rows now do, with the balustrades or openings in 
front of them.” ‘The recent discoveries completely upset this theory. Feeling 
that the subject was one that could not be discussed in a few words, and as 
there were so many topics immediately connected with it, he thought it better 
to defer to some future occasion a paper upon this subject alone, and he 
wound up the present as follows :— 

“Before I conclude I feel bound as a member of the Society to notice one or 
two remarks which accompany the notice of his paper in the GENTLEMAN’s 
MaGazing, where, after a brief description of the remains, is the sentence—‘ ‘This 
was the state of things when these remains were fortunately seen by Mr. Tite,’ 
who ‘ caused a careful plan to be taken of all the remains, in which he was much 
assisted by Mr. Hodkinson.’ Now, had the officials of the Society been luke- 
warm in the matter, and neglected to notice such an important discovery, the 
fortuitous visit of Mr. Tite to Chester would have been welcomed by all the 
archeological world, and the indirect reproof that the lines I have just quoted 
convey would have been justly merited. I am happy, however, to state that we 
have several officers and members of the Society who are too keenly alive to the 
interests of archeology to allow of any discovery of the Roman period within 
the precincts of Deva to be left uncared for or unnoticed, and within a week of 
the discovery of the hypocaust, I was requested to take notes and measurements, 
which I promised to do, and Mr. Lockwood paid frequent visits to the excavations 
on my account, aud took accurate measurements and levels of the various remains 
as they were unearthed. Further than this, long prior to Mr. Tite’s visit, Mr. 
Hodkinson, the architect of the new buildings to occupy the site of the remains, 
had commenced to take plans of the ruins. This will serve to shew that our local 
Archeological Society did not fail in its duty, and although the paper I have sub- 
mitted to you may appear somewhat crude, yet I feel assured that it is free from 
the inaccuracies contained in that of Mr. Tite, in reference to which latter I feel 
assured that that gentleman could not have made such glaring archeological 
errors had he devoted a little more time to the examination of the remains—errors 
which unfortunately have been perpetuated in one of the most recent and im- 
portant works on the relics of Roman Britain.” 


The lecturer frequently referred in the course of his remarks to the 
services rendered to him by Mr. John Peacock, Mr. Hodkinson, and 
Mr. Lockwood, the first-named of whom had furnished him with several 
excellent models of the articles that had been discovered. 

A short discussion followed, which was closed by the Rev. Chairman, 
who stated that the observations made by Dr. Brushfield on the last 
occasion upon this subject had reached Mr. Tite, and the result had 
been that he (Mr. Tite), had since seen reason to change his opinions. 
In fact he had now come round to the views of Dr. Brushfield on the 
subject, as stated in a letter from himself received by the Rev. Canon. 
From what they had heard to-night they could only come to the con- 
clusion that Mr. Tite had been wrong, and that Dr. Brushtield was 
right. 
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KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND ARCH0O- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Jan. 18. The annual meeting was held in the Society’s apartments, 
William-street, Barry Detany, Esq., M.D., in the chair. 
The report of the Committee for the past year stated that— 


“The list of bona fide paying members numbered, on the 31st of December, 1864, 
six hundred and twenty. The new members elected within the year were forty- 
nine, and fifty-eight associates have resigned, died, or been temporarily removed 
from the list for non-payment of their subscriptions.” 


After some remarks on the amount of arrears (£140) the report 
proceeded thus :— 


“Your Committee gladly quit this unpleasant subject in order to point with 
pleasure to the continued estimation in which the Journal of the Society is held. 
The market price of its seven volumes on booksellers’ catalogues ranges as high as 
£5, or considerably more than the original cost to members. The Illustration 
Fund has met with very encouraging support. The names of all those who have 
increased their annual subscriptions in aid thereof are printed from time to time on 
the cover of the Journal, and it is to be hoped that in the year we ure now enter- 
ing the example of this class, the gens nobilior of the Society, will be more widely 
followed. 

“The Society is no longer a mere county or provincial one; but, under the 
patronage of Royalty, counts its supporters and contributors from amongst the 
learned men, not of Great Britain and Ireland alone, but of the continents of 
Europe and America, 

“A marked feature of the year’s progress has been the generous determination 
of some of the members to defray the whole or the greater part of the expense of 
the printing of several papers of considerable interest. Your Committee gladly 
mention the names of A. G. Geoghegan, Esq., and Capt. H. M. F. Langton, whose 
generosity has enabled the Committee to give to the members, for the year 1864, 
a much larger amount of printed matter than the ordinary funds of the Society 
would in prudence warrant. 

“In conclusion, your Committee have great pleasure in announcing that His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has been graciously pleased to become chief 
patron of the Society, and that His Excellency, Lord Wodehouse, successor to 
Lord Carlisle, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, has also been pleased to become 
a patron and life member. That His Royal Highness, the heir apparent to the 
throne of these realms, should thus shew the interest he feels in the antiquities 
and ancient history of Ireland, must be most gatifying to the members of this 
Society, and deserves their lasting gratitude; and it is also encouraging to find 
the present Viceroy of Ireland following in the steps of his illustrious and lamented 
predecessors, and giving the sanction of his patronage to a Society, the object of 
which is to foster the study of ancient literature and archeology amongst us.” 


The Treasurer’s accounts were then passed, which shewed a balance 
in favour of the Society, and it was stated that H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales had sent double the amount of the ordinary composition for life 
membership. The election of officers took place, when His Royal High- 
ness was chosen Patron in chief, and His Excellency the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, the Most Hon. the Marquis of Ormonde, the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Ossory, Ferns and Leighlin, Col. the Right 
Hon. W. F. Tighe, Lieutenant of co. Kilkenny, Patrons. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Ossory was named President, the other 
office-bearers were re-elected, and sixteen new members added to the 
Society, among whom were the Earl of Carrick, and Lords De Vesci 
and Lismore. 
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A large number of presentations to the Library and Museum was 
then made. For want of space we can notice buta few. 

Mr. Robertson, on the part of the Dean and Chapter of St. Canice, 
presented some pieces of carved oak, which had formed portion of 
a roof of St. Canice’s Cathedral earlier than that being at present re- 
moved—apparently not older than the period of Bishop Williams’ “re- 
storation” in the reign of Charles II.; also some very perfect specimens 
of the old cathedral flooring-tiles, and an iron spring-lock, of some 
antiquity, found in the progress of the works there. Mr. Robertson 
also presented a carved stone belonging to the ancient parish church 
of St. Canice which had preceded the present cathedral. This stone, 
found by Mr. Monaghan, the contractor’s superintendent of works— 
whose care in the preservation of every fragment of carved stone dis- 
covered in the course of the carrying out of the works under his con- 
trol, cannot be too highly commended—used as an ordinary building 
stone in the north chapel, presented the bal] ornament on a chamfered 
jamb, usual in the Hiberno-Romanesque mouldings of the twelfth cen- 
tury. It corresponded fully in style with the carved capital built into 
the external base of the south transept wall, as figured in the History of 
St. Canice’s Cathedral. 

Mr. Prim presented a leaden bulla of Pope Innocent I1V.—whose 
pontificate began in 1243, and ended in 1254—stated by the person 
from whom he had bought it, to have been found in the drainage exca- 
vations in the cemetery of St. Canice’s Cathedral. This bulla had pro- 
bably been originally attached to some Papal rescript connected with 
the cathedral, with the erection of which it was coeval. 

The Rev. P. V. Skelly, O.P., presented an encaustic flooring-tile, the 
design on which was a lion rampant within an engrailed border, found 
in the Black Abbey; and a London groat of Edward IV., in base 
metal, also found at the Abbey. 

Andrew Wilson, Esq., collector of Inland Revenue, Wexford, on the 
part of Mr. Denis Hoyne, Thomastown, presented a piece of the St. 
Patrick-money, of the halfpenny size, in good preservation. Referring 
to the late Dr. Cane’s argument as to this coinage having proceeded 
from the mint of the Confederate Catholics, and Dr. Acquilla Smith’s 
theory, in reply, as to their having been Dublin tokens of the reign of 
Charles II., Mr. Wilson expressed his opinion that they were much 
more likely to have been struck early in the reign of James II. He 
supported his views by the following observations :— 


“The absence of the arms of the Confederation, and of their well-known motto, 
‘ Pro Rege, Lege, et Patria Hiberni unanimes,’ as well as of anything on the coin 
to denote its being issued by their authority, appears to me a fatal objection. I 
should expect that a government like the Confederation, newly formed, and aot 
universally accepted in the kingdom, would be sure, when issuing a coinage, to 
seize such an opportunity to proclaim the authority they claimed, by engraving on 
the coin their official style. The issue of the coin, it would appear to me, might 
be attributed with more probability to another period of our history—the com- 
mencement of the reign of King James II., before any serious attempt was made 
to contest his right to the Crown. The inscription on both sides of the coin appear 
to me more appropriate to that period than to the earlier period. In that earlier 
period, although the Supreme Council was carrying on the Government in the 
name of the King, it was not to be expected that their loyalty could be of so 
exalted a character to him that they should write him down a second David, and 
suppress all mention of themselves—and the inscription on the obverse, ‘ Quiescat 
Plebs’ would be a bitter mockery in the midst of a desolating war. But assuming 
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the truth of my hypothesis, the inscriptions would be singularly appropriate. 
‘Floreat Rex’ would be an exceedingly appropriate prayer addressed on behalf of 
a Catholic King, married to a young Cathelic Princess, but as yet without heirs; 
and the other inscription, ‘Quiescat Plebs,’ would represent a prayer for the con- 
tinuance of the only interval of peace the kingdom had enjoyed for ages. I should 
be inclined to think that the ‘ St. Patrick’s’ pieces were never intended to serve 
for money. They appear to me to have been kept as badges of adherence to the 
king, in the same way as the silver ‘ White Lions’ were given to the adherents of 
the Lancastrian Prince of Wales temp. Henry VI.” 


Mr. Robert Day, jun., Cork, presented eighteen specimens of flint 
implements, which exhibited a striking resemblance to those discovered 
in the drift at Abbeville and elsewhere in France and England; they 
comprised specimens of the perfect leaf-shaped spear or knife, the 
partly-formed celt, and the broken flint weapon; none of them were 
polished. Mr. Day said,— 


“On the Northern Counties Railway within two hours’ drive of Belfast, is the 
Toome Station, which takes its name from Toome Bridge, a secluded, peaceful 
village, nestled among old trees, and bounded on the south by Lough Neagh, and 
on the west by the river Bann, which here flows out of the lough on its course to 
join the Atlantic, below Coleraine. The bridge, which spans the river at Toome, 
forms a connecting link between the counties Antrim and Derry. The lough pre- 
sents at this place the appearance of a great V, having the space between the 
points filled with a platen of sand known as Toome Bar. This is almost invariably 
covered with from two to three fect of water. Barton, who published a work on 
Lough Neagh, (Dublin 1751,) says, ‘ that before the autumnal season of the year the 
water discharged at Toome is very inconsiderable, so as not to afford a depth 
greater than that which may reach to a shoe-buckle, or the knee of a person 
wading; and once it happened that a person taking advantage of an inblowing 
wind, walked over dry-shod.’ Unfortunately, when I visited the place, the wind 
was in a contrary direction, and the water reached above the knee; but my guide 
informed me, that owing to the dryness of the summer, the whole surface of the 
bar was at one period of this year dry. Strewn upon and imbedded in it, are logs 
and balks of timber, some of which bear the marks of fire, while others still retain 
their upright position : these must have been placed here artificially, as the bar of 
sand extends fully a quarter of a mile into the lake, outside of which there is deep 
water; and if by the force of the water they had been thrown up here, it is equally 
probable they would have been swept by the first winter flood into the river, and 
thence to the sea. From this it may be inferred that there was here, at a very 
remote period, a crannoge or lacustrine dwelling. The sites for such habitations 
were, when practicable, always chosen either where a river flowed into 2 lake, or 
vice versd, these being the best fishing grounds; and here nature may be said to 
have formed a site which is unequalled. 

From the large number of flints, weapons, &c., which I have found lying on the 
surface and slightly imbedded in the sandy bottom, it is more than probable that 
they were used by the dwellers in this island village. Flint is not found in its 
natural state within seven miles of Toome, so that it must have been bronght 
home and manufactured in the crannoge. I searched in vain for a fragment or 
nodule similar to those which may be found in any gravel heap, but all I saw had 
the evident marks of chipping ; some were thrown away, owing to the imperfect 
character of the flint, while others were perfectly formed, and more were broken 
either in the process of making or in use. But the most positive proof of their 
having been made here is, that the large cores of flint from which the weapons 
were struck were also found. All these flint-flakes are of the earliest type, many 
closely resembling those found in the drift at Abbeville, and many like those 
brought home from the Dordgue Caves by Messrs. Harlet and Christy. I only 
succeeded in getting two rudely-shaped barbed spear-heads, but had the good 
fortune to find four celts of the ordinary type, made from the trap-rock, two of 
which are polished, while the others are made with less care, and the edge only 
shewing signs of careful working. The greater number of these flint weapons were 
perhaps formed by not more than three or four skilled blows, thus,—one would 
strike the fragment from the core, while two more would form the mid rib, giving 
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it a leaf shape, and a fourth would cause the slight depression at the base which 
was intended to secure the weapon to its wooden or bone handle. 

Some ten or fifteen years ago the commissioners appointed for deepening the 
river Bann, had occasion to infringe on this sand bed, and in it antiquities of great 
variety, belonging to the stone and bronze periods, were found. These were de- 
posited in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, and any person looking over 
the catalogues of this national collection must be struck with the frequency with 
which Toome-bar appears, in connexion with bronze swords and spear-heads, or 
with the more peaceful relics of a bye-gone age, the ring, brooch, enamelled bead, 
or silver armlet. Lough Neagh, like nearly all the other lakes in Ireland, has 
its traditions and legends, in which the peasantry implicitly believe. And when 
Moore wrote the lines— 

“¢On Lough Neagh’s banks as the fisherman strays, 
When the clear cold eve’s declining, 
He sees the round towers of other days 

In the waves beneath him shining,’ 
he but perpetuated in undying verse the belief which the dwellers on its shores 
possess, that beneath the present waters was once a thickly populated country, 
but owing to the ‘evil living of the men who dwelt therein,’ it was suddenly sub- 
merged by a just God, and that even to this day may be seen beneath its placid 
waters the round tower, ‘the high-shapen steeple,’ and the crumbling walls of 
ruined cities. May not this tradition be the faint remembrance of the lacustrine 
inhabitants ?” 


The Rev. James Graves said that, having heard of the discovery of 
a crannoge or lake-dwelling, in Grantstown Lake, Queen’s County, on 
the property of John Wilson Fitzpatrick, Esq., he had written to their 
newly elected associate, that gentleman’s son, Mr. Bernard Fitzpatrick, 
who had sent him the following brief account of the particulars :— 

“The lake is very deep, and was drained two or three years ago, so as to 
make it some six feet lower. This disclosed an island of mud and stakes. The 
stakes which form the circumference are very sharply pointed, but in the centre 
they seem to have been grooved and nailed to one another. I found an enormous 
quantity of animal bones, two nails with large heads, a hasp, what I consider to 
be an arrow or spear of charred wood, and a polished piece of bone like a hair-pin. 
The pin has grooved circles all round it at the top. I found also a great deal 
of charred wood, and a lump of gypsum. I also found what I think must have 
been a coffin, as it was boarded over and had pieces of wood for the head and feet, 
also side picces, all fitted into one another. When opened there was a bad smell, 
and two small bones, almost crumbling, were found inside; it was abont four feet 
anda halflong. I found no boat—anything of the kind would be likely to have 
sunk to the bottom, and the luke is upwards of eighty feet deep at least.” 


The Rev. George H. Reade, Inniskeen, recorded the discovery of 
a crannoge on the glebe island, in the parish of Aghnamullen, in the 
county of Monaghan. There were two islands in the lake under the 
glebe house. Some fourteen years ago the then rector ploughed up one 
of them for the first time, and turned up many curious antiquities, 
bones, stakes, pottery, &c. ‘The present rector had also found many 
ancient remains on the edge of the island, during the low water of last 
summer. He mentioned to Mr. Reade the following curious circum- 
stance. Sitting on the island one day, he saw what he thought to be 
a button on the leaf of a water-plant, which had grown up from the 
bottom of the lake; but this, on examination, proved to be an old 
coin, ascertained by Mr. Reade to be a half-groat of Edward III.— some 
of the treasures of the lake being thus lifted to the surface by the 
natural growth of the plant. 

Some remarks of the Marquis of Kildare on the surrender of May- 
nooth Castle, temp. Hen. VIII. were read; after which, 
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Mr. Prim said he wished to place on record in the Journal of the 
Society the recent discovery, by the Rev. Mr. Skelly, at the Black 
Abbey, of an Edwardian tomb, making an interesting addition to the 
tombs previously discovered, and which had been noticed by him in the 
transactions of the Society for the year 1851. In the process of re- 
moving the yard wall of an adjoining house built on part of the old 
monastic precincts, for the purpose of making a more commodious 
entrance at the western end of the Abbey, the workmen found a tomb, 
apparently in its original position, as it lay east and west, and the foot 
to the former point. It was a coffin-shaped slab, ornamented with 
a cross in bold relief, gracefully designed, and floriated at the points. 
Running along the right side of the shaft of the cross, in two lines, was 
an inscription in Norman-French, and incised Lombardic characters, 
as follows : 


t DAVID : MERCATOR : GIT : ICI: DEU : DE: 
SA ; ALME : EIT : MERCI : AMEN. 


This David the Merchant was, no doubt, an ancient burgess of Kilkenny, 
but Mr. Prim said he had not yet been able to identify him. 

The following papers were then submitted to the meeting, and ordered 
to be printed in the Society’s Journal. 

“On Irish Medical Superstitions,” by John Windele, Esq., Cork. 

“On an Ancient Map of Leix and Offaly” (Continuation), by Herbert 
F. Hore, Esq. 

“The Rental of the Earl of Kildare” (Continuation), by the same. 

*Dineley’s Tour in Ireland” (Continuation), contributed by Evelyn 
Philip Shirley, Esq., M.P. 

Thanks having been voted to the donors and exhibitors in the usual 
form, the meeting then adjourned to the first Wednesday in April. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Feb. 6. The annual meeting was held in the Old Castle, Jonn 
Crayron, Esq., in the chair. 

The Secretary (Dr. Charlton), read the annual report, which is as 
follows :— 


“The fifty-first year of the Society’s existence, just now completed, has passed 
without any notable occurrence. More new members, however, have been admitted 
than during some previous years, but the papers presented at the Society’s monthly 
meetings have not been so numerous. ‘The new era that was to have been in- 
augurated on the completion of the fiftieth year has, as yet, shewn little signs of 
appearing, but the Council have now to exhibit the prospect of better days, espe- 
cially as regards the grand object of increasing the accommodation for the Society’s 
collections. The hopes that have been held out so long of obtaining a new museum 
are now about to be realised, and perhaps no time more appropriate for the laying 
of the foundation-stone of this new building could be selected than that of the ap- 
proaching visit of the British Archeological Association to the north. 

“The collections of the Society have been increased during the past year by the 
acquisition, at a moderate price, of the valuable Roman altars and inscriptions be- 
longing to the late Dr. Charles Thorp, of Ryton, and by several donations, all 
tending to prove that the interest of the public in archeology has by no means 
diminished. ‘That such is the case has been still further shewn by the exertions of 
the magistrates of Northumberland, in conjunction with this Society, to preserve 
the gateway lately discovered on the line of the Roman Wall at Walbottle Dean. 
In the process of lowering the road at this spot the foundations of the Roman 
Wall, over which, for so many miles, the military road of the lust century had 
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been carried with such lamentable precision, were laid bare for a considerable dis- 
tance. It is greatly to be regretted that more of the Wall itself could not be pre- 
served; but though the gateway stood in the line of road, there was an almost 
unanimous feeling that it should be retained. By the permission of the noble 
owner of the land adjoining, the patron of the Society, a deviation of the road was 
made, and the gateway is now safe from injury. It is to be hoped, however, that 
a light railing will replace the heavy wall that now entirely hides the gateway 
from the passenger’s view, when traversing the road. The Duke of Northumber- 
land, the magistrates, the county gentry, the surveyors aud contractors of the 
works on the spot, all took great interest in this remarkable remnant of Roman 
work, and exhibited a zeal for its preservation which would have subjected many 
parties to merciless ridicule only a few years ago. 

“The meeting of the Archwological Association at Durham will no doubt attract 
many, both to that ancient city, and subsequently to Newcastle. The Secretaries 
of this Society have duly communicated to the Association.the resolutions come to 
by the Society, to afford to that reunion every assistance possible; and to assure 
to the Association a cordial reception in case the members should visit Newcastle. 
Another part of the transactions of the Society is this day laid upon the table. 
It has been found necessary, from various causes, to diminish the number of pub- 
lications during the year; but the Council trusts, with the fresh impulse given by 
the building of the new museum, additional funds and more papers will be placed 
at the disposal of the publishing committee. 

“The Council has this day placed before the Society the plans and elevations for 
the new museum, prepared at the request of the committee by Mr. Archd. Dunn, 
of this town. ‘The objects to be obtained in the proposed building are to avoid 
obstructing the view of the castle from the vicinity of St. Nicholas’ Church, to 
keep the street front of the museum as nearly as possible in accordance with 
the style of the ancient building, and, at a moderate cost, to provide sufficient 
space for the collections. The entrance to the new museum will be by a door close 
to the southern entrance of the present Blackgate, from whence the visitor will 
pass into a hall 90 ft. in length by 50 in breadth, and lighted from the rvof alone. 
The roof itself will be supported by « row of five Norman pillars down the centre 
of the hall, and from thence, passing beneath the railway arch next to the carriage 
road, a passage will lead down to the western window of the guard-room in the 
custle. Ample space is left for the future extension of the building, and it will 
depend upon the funds that can be obtained how much will be executed at present. 
The western front towards the street will present a curtain wall in the style of the 
Old Castle, connecting that building with the Blackgate. Should this design, with 
such modifications or changes as the Society may suggest, be carried into effect, 
the antiquaries of Newcastle will possess a museum excellently adapted for the 
study of their collection of antiquities, and attached, moreover, to a building of 
high historical interest. It was hardly to be expected that after the lapse of fifty 
years many of the original founders of the Society would survive, and one of these 
has been removed by death during the past twelve months. Mr. John Bell bore 
a very active part as secretary of the original institution, and to a late period of his 
life took a warm iuterest in the formation of the museum °.” 


The Treasurer (Mr. R. White) read the financial statement. At the 
commencement of the year there was a balance in hand of £35 18s. 8d. 
The income during the year has been £182 4s. 6d., and after paying 
the expenses there was a balance of £70 left in the hand of the treasurer, 
who also reported that the sum of £629 16s. was deposited in Messrs. 
Lambton’s bank in connection with the Building Fund. Mr. White 
expressed his desire that some other gentleman might be appointed to 
be treasurer in his place. 

The Chairman moved the adoption of the report and the treasurer’s 
account. With respect to the new building, whatever plan they might 
determine upon, it would have to receive the approbation of the Cor- 
poration of Newcastle; but he did not expect that there would be any 
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difference between them. The Corporation had given the ground on 
moderate terms, and they desired that the plans should be subject to 
their approval, and be in accordance with the objects around, and the 
interests of the town. 

Mr. Longstaffe seconded the adoption of the report, which was 
agreed to. 

Mr. A. M. Dunn then explained the plans for the proposed new 
museum, the cost of which he estimated would be about £2,500; or if 
there should not be funds sufficient to carry out the whole plan at once, 
a portion could be executed for £1,400. 

Mr. Henry Turner said it was a question of great importance as to 
the manner in which the museum should be constructed, as no altera- 
tions could be made after the plans had been adopted, without incurring 
great additional expense. He, therefore, moved that a committee be 
appointed to consider the plans. 

‘The Chairman suggested, as an addition to the motion, that the com- 
mittee be authorized to communicate with the corporation of Newcastle 
upon the subject. 

The motion was passed, and Mr. John Clayton, Dr. Bruce, Dr. 
Charlton, Mr. E. Spoor, and Mr. Henry Turner, were appointed to form 
the committee. 

The Chairman said it would be well if they could get the town with 
them, for it certainly would be a grand thing to have in Newcastle the 
finest collection of Roman antiquities which existed in England. If 
they carried the town along with them, it would be easy enough. 

The Rev. G. R. Hall, lucumbent of Birtley, North Tyne, then read 
an elaborate paper on “ Ancient British Remains near Birtley and 
Barrasford, North Tyne.” The district where the remains were found 
is about thirty square miles in superficial extent. and is well defined by 
the Rivers Reed and North Tyne on the north and west, and by the 
Gunnarton or Barrasford Crags, and Watling Street on the south and 
east. The physical characteristics of the valley, the rounded hills and 
high escarpments of carboniferous or mountain limestone, and the 
humerous intersecting denes, with the great range of columnar basalt, 
offer many coigns of vantage for aboriginal castrametation and settle- 
ment. The district is, comparatively speaking, isolated; and this, com- 
bined with the pastoral pursuits of most of the inhabitants, has tended 
to conserve, in an unusual manner, the ancient vestiges which are there 
to be found. These primitive remains consist of camps or fortlets, terrace 
lines of culture, ironstone workings, standing stones, and burial barrows. 
The paper contained a minute and interesting description of the various 
remains. 

Dr. Bruce, on the conclusion of the paper, said that it brought before 
them things of great interest, and there was pleasure as well as instruc- 
tion in hearing that paper read. In so dving, they could not but 
be struck with the amount of population that once existed in that part 
of the county, which was now somewhat thinly inhabited. He fancied 
that they always conceived their forefathers to be greater savages than 
they really were; and unfortunately they had not the art of writing so 
as to hand down their history to the present age. He thought that all 
modern inquiries shewed that they were a more civilised people than 
they had hitherto been considered. ‘Their fortifications were the result 
of plans—of plans most skilfully designed. He felt a great interest in 
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the paper, and if other gentlemen would do the same as Mr. Hall had 
done, the whole county would soon be mapped and pourtrayed. 

The officers for the ensuing year were elected; the only alteration 
being the appointment of Mr. W. Dodd to be treasurer, in the place of 
Mr. White. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


Jan. 31. Joseru Ropertson, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. 

On a ballot, the following gentlemen were admitted Fellows :— 
Mr. Augustus W. Franks, of the British Museum; and Mr. William 
Mackison, town architect, Stirling. 

The following communications were then read :— 

I. * The ‘Compt,’ or Expenses connected with the Regent Earl 
of Murray’s Funeral and Monument within the Church of St. Giles’, 
Edinburgh, in the year 1570.” Communicated by David Leigh, 
F.S.A. Scot. It appeared from this paper that the Regent’s tomb, 
along with other monuments, had been cleared away in the course 
of the last remodelling of the church. The brass, however, was pre- 
served and restored to the family, and the present Earl of Moray 
having at his: own expense rebuilt the monument after the former 
model, the brass has been also replaced. The plan of the first monu- 
ment was recovered from a sketch made by Mr. Skene, of Rubislaw, 
in the early part of this century, and the operations have been exe- 
cuted under Mr. Cousin’s superintendence. The account of the expense 
of the Regent’s funeral and monument was recently found among the 
papers at Donibristle, and will now be printed. Among the. items are 
payments for ‘ yallow tauffateis to be banaris;” for ‘* fwytmantillis to 
Grange hors and the lard of Cleischis;” ‘ane paper of preynis to buisk 
the herauldis.” “Item to Jhone Ryotaill and Mwrdoche Valkar 
measounis for the making of my Lordis sepulteur, £533 6s. 8d. 
Item to James Gray goldsmyth for engraving of ane platt of bras 
vpoun my Lordis sepulteur, £20; Item to David Rowane for the 
same platt of bras, £7.” 

The thanks of the meeting were voted to the Earl of Moray for the 
satisfactory restoration of his ancestor’s monument; and to Mr. Laing 
for the interest which he has taken in the matter for a long time, and 
for his present communication. 

II. * Account of Graves recently discovered at Hartlaw, on the 
Farm of Westruther Mains.” By Mr. John Stuart, secretary. These 
graves were found in two knolls which commanded an extensive view 
of the adjoining country. ‘They were formed of slabs of stone, and 
varied in length from four to upwards of six feet, their direction being 
east and west. In the knolls many foundations of circular enclosures 
were found, and several pits paved with stones, and filled with charred 
wood and burned matter, The number of graves discovered was six- 
teen. They contained portions of unburned human skeletons, and in 
and near them were vestiges of charred wood and greasy earth. ‘These 
graves were recently excavated under the directions of Lady John 
Scott; and drawings by her ladyship, with a sketch-plan by Mr. Spot- 
tiswoode, of Spottiswoode, were produced; also portions of the bones 
and burned matter found in the graves, 

Mr. Stuart contrasted these graves with those found at Clocharie in 
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the same neighbourhood, and recently described by Lady John Scott. 
In this last case the cists were short, and contained burned bones. 
An urn containing burned bones was found in one of them, and traces 
of burning in pits and elsewhere occurred near the cists, while en- 
closing walls like those at Hartlaw were uncovered. Mr. Stuart was 
disposed to regard the last as marking a purely pagan burial, and the 
other as an example of a transition period. He quoted early capitu- 
laries against the burning of the bodies of Christians, and carrying 
them to pagan mounds; also against the continuance of the pagan 
feasts which used to be held at graves, stating that the appearances 
of the bones of animals near graves in Christian sites, as at the Kirk- 
heugh of St. Andrew’s, and the traces of burning about those at 
Hartlaw, might probably be held to mark such feasting in both cases. 

A notice was also given of a group of forty short cists recently dis- 
covered near Yester House, from a description by Mrs. Warrender. 

The cordial thanks of the meeting were voted to Lady John Scott 
for carrying out the examination of the graves, and for the beautiful 
drawings which she made to illustrate the description of them. 

III. “ Note of a Long-shaped Cist with Skeleton, found near 
Yarrow Kirk, Selkirkshire, from communications by the Rev. James 
Russell, Yarrow.” By J. A. Smith, M.D., secretary. Dr. Smith ad- 
verted to the interest of the locality in which the cist was discovered, 
it being near to two ancient unhewn standing stones near Yarrow 
Kirk, and also to the spot where a large unhewn slab with Romano- 
British inscription rudely cut on it was discovered many years ago. 
Of this inscribed stone a cast was presented to the museum by the 
Duke of Buccleuch, and a notice of it by Dr. Smith appears in the 
Society’s Proceedings. The cist in question is one of several found 
in the same neighbourhood, and on opening it the full-length skeleton 
ofa man appeared. The direction of all the cists is east and west. 

The skull, which is very entire, was exhibited and described by 
Dr. Smith. From the remains, it appeared that they were those of 
an adult male of rather moderate stature and well-developed muscular 
power, 

The thanks of the meeting were voted to the Duke of Buccleuch for 
his interest in the preservation of this and other early remains on his 
lands, and for his desire to make the discovery subservient to the 
purposes of the Society; also to Mr. Russell for his careful notices of 
the discovery. 

IY. “ Observations on some of the Runic Inscriptions at Maeshowe.” 
By Mr. Ralph Carr, of Hedgeley. Mr. Carr, who has devoted much 
time to the study of early Anglo-Saxon literature, has recently bestowed 
a good deal of attention on the casts of runic inscriptions found in the 
chambered barrow at Maeshowe. In the belief that several words and 
modes of expression there used still require elucidation, and that light 
is thrown upon certain terms by parallel or analogous Anglo-Saxon 
forms or idioms, he proceeded to a consideration of these in detail. 
One inscription was rendered thus in literal English :—“ Now is in 
the kingdom (of Orkney) little Orm, our falcon. Kiabick will tell you 
about the otter.” Another was interpreted thus:—“Ingiaborg the 
fair widow.” ‘The mirk-queen hath here made the douncast quite 
cheerful.” 

Mr. Stuart expressed his satisfaction in finding that Mr. Carr was 
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ready to accept the readings given by the Scandinavian scholars of 
the more important inscriptions, and his gratification that he had now 
brought before the Society his ingenious suggestions for a more correct 
reading of a few inscriptions of less importance. It was remarkable 
that the Norsemen, who were so much given to the inscription of 
runes on stones in their own country, had left no such mark of their 
occupation in Sutherland, Caithness, and the Orkneys, except at Maes- 
howe; and it added to the interest which we must feel for that 
singular monument. 

The thanks of the meeting were voted to Mr. Carr for his valuable 

aper. 
: The following objects were exhibited:—Three bronze ornaments, 
found under six feet of moss on the hill of Benibhreac, in Lochaber. 
An engraved copperplate, found near the west end of Loch Laggan. 

Mr. Stuart explained that these interesting relics belonged to Cluny 
Macpherson, Esq., by whose kind permission they were now exhibited. 
The copperplate appeared to be one of those engraved by Sir Robert 
Strange for Prince Charles Edward shortly before the battle of Culloden. 
It was the intention of the Prince to issue notes of varying amount, and 
the plate in question is engraved for notes of “ one penny,” “ twopence,” 
“threepence,” and “sixpence.” Each note has a background of a 
trophy of arms, with the letters P. C. in the centre, surmounted by 
a crown and three feathers ; and although slightly engraved, is marked 
by the graceful manner of the engraver. The plate contains other 
four notes, in which the sums are blank. Strange explains, in his 
“ Memoirs,” that the number of notes on one plate was to facilitate 
speedy printing. 

This interesting relic seems to have been lost in the retreat from 
Culloden, and was found near the west end of Lochlaggan. 

The other bronze ornaments are supposed to have been fastened 
to a shield, and are pierced in several places by the thrust of some 
weapon. 

Two curious stone moulds for spear-heads, found in Argyllshire, 
were exhibited by Dr. Arthur Mitchell. 

Several donations to the Museum and Library were announced, 
among which were—1. Portion of a bone comb and of a deer’s horn; 
boar’s tusk; portions of pottery, stone with perforation, &c., found 
in the ruins of a building in the parish of Deerness, Orkney, by James 
Farrer, Esq., M.P., Hon. Mem. S.A. Scot. 2. Stone on which is 
incised concentric circles, from Orkney; two flat circular-shaped 
stones, with perforations, from Orkney, by George Petrie, Esq., Corr. 
Mem. 8.A. Scot. 38. Stone hammer-head covered with an ornamental 
pattern, found in Wales, by Rev. E. Barnwell, Ruthin, N. Wales, 
Corr. Mem. 8.A. Scot. 4. Roman altar, inscribed DIs . MANIBVS.C. 
IVLIO RVFO VIX ANN . XVIII. M. VI. PIENTISSIMO PARENTES ARAM POS- 
veERVNT, by the Directors of the Academy. 


SPALDING CLUB. 


Dec. 21, 1864, The twenty-sixth annual meeting was held at 
Aberdeen, Sir Jonn S. Forses, Bart., of Fettercairn, in the chair. 
The report of the Council for the year was read by Mr. Stuart, 
General Register House, Edinburgh (Secretary to the Club). It stated 
To 
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that of the Club’s publications, the ‘‘ History of the Familie of Innes, 
with Illustrative Documents,” was delivered to members in October 
last, and the Council desired to record their thanks to Mr. Cosmo Innes 
for editing the volume gratuitously, and giving other valuable services 
to the Club. The second volume of the ‘Sculptured Stones of Scot- 
land,” edited by the Secretary, is now all but completed. The “ Book 
of Deer” has been partly transcribed by Mr. Joseph Robertson, who is 
to edit it; and Mr. Robertson proposes to print the whole of it before 
the end of April next. The volume of Aberdeen County Records, 
under the charge of the Sheriff-Clerk of Aberdeenshire (Mr. Ligert- 
wood), is well advanced. The publication of the proposed volume of 
the Archeological Antiquities of the North-Eastern Counties of Scot- 
land has been abandoned on account of the great expense (£1,500), 
and the fact that Mr. Joseph Robertson, who had kindly undertaken to 
edit it, cannot now do so. It had been suggested to the Council that 
a volume on Marischal College, similar to that on King’s College, 
Aberdeen, presented to the members by the late Earl of Aberdeen, 
would be a suitable undertaking, and the Council recommended the 
suggestion for future consideration. 

On the motion of Mr. Charles Elphinstone Dalrymple, seconded by 
Bishop Kyle, the report was adopted—Mr. Dalrymple referring to the 
good promise of the future, no fewer than seven volumes being in 
view ; and Bishop Kyle alluding to the “ Book of Deer” as a work of 
great interest. 

On the motion of Dr. Keith, seconded by Mr. Angus, Junior Clerk, 
the Council were re-elected. 

On the motion of Major Ramsay, of Barra, seconded by Dr. Tulloch, 
of Bellevue, the Secretary was authorized to apply to the subscribers for 
the archeological volume (whose subscriptions amount to about £500) 
to ascertain how far they may be willing to transfer at least part of their 
subscriptions towards additionally illustrating and completing the second 
volume of the “ Sculptured Stones of Scotland,” on which the Secretary 
is now engaged. 

The Secretary exhibited drawings of a necklace found on the estate of 
Rothie, and also specimens of the drawings of sculptured stones. He 
also called attention to the improved spirit manifested by farmers in the 
country now, as compared with former times, in the care and preserva- 
tion of antiquities found in the country. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the proceedings. 





Tue Tempie or Juno at Pompsztt.—A new quarter of Porapeii is now being 
brought to light. Among the most recent discoveries is that of a magnificent 
temple of Juno, in which between 200 and 300 skeletons were found. The 
statues with which the temple is adorned are in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion and plentifully decked with jewels. 


Gent, Mac, 1865, Vot. I. 
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THE ANCIENT SLAB AT KIRK MICHAEL. 


S1r,—I read with much interest the 
learned and very ingenious article upon 
an ancient slab near Kirk Michael 
churchyard, in the Isle of Man, which 
appeared in your January number. It 
enunciated a theory so startling that I 
waited expecting some of your corres- 
pondents, better qualified than myself, 
would have replied in February. 

The slab bears on one side, carved in 
low relief, a long cross, with the head 
and arms united by a circle, and orna- 
mented with knotwork; and on either 
side of the stem some figures and ani- 
mals. The back of the slab is unsculp- 
tured, save with an incised inscription 
in Runic characters. 

The author of the article states the 
translation of the inscription, as given 
by different authorities, to be to the 
effect that one Nial Lumkun, or Mal- 
Lumkun, raised this cross to his foster 
mother or father; and after a careful 
consideration infers that the inscription 
was incised about the year a.D. 914, when 
King Nial, the ruler of the Isle of Man, 
died. I do not offer any doubt of this, 
except that, from the inscription as 
copied in my note-bogk, I believe the 
first letter to be a distinct m, Y, as it 
appears Prof. Miinch and Dr. Wilson 
say; in which case the identity with 
King Nial fails. 

But the object of the article is to 
prove that the carved cross on the other 
side of the slab is Eastern or Grecian, 
and the ancient Egyptians and the pa- 
lace of Nimroud are invoked to demon- 
strate its pagan origin; and that the 
slab was appropriated by King Nial at 


the beginning of the tenth century, and 
by means of the inscription converted 
into a Christian monument. Osiris and 
Isis! Paphlagonians, and Phrygians, and 
Bactrians! Thor defend us from them! 
It is well known that the Isle of Man 
contains a large number of ancient mo- 
numental slabs. Each is sculptured in 
low relief with a cross and knotwork on 
one or both sides, and a Runic inscrip- 
tion is usually cut in one edge of the 
slab. Often the spaces beside the stem 
of the cross and above the horizontal 
arms are occupied with carving of human 
figures, animals, or birds, and serpents. 
At Kirk Michael, where the one under 
consideration occurs, there are no less 
than seven, four of which have figures. 
The writer of the article referred to 
selects this one slab as differing in toto 
from any other; and then from an ex- 
amination of the sculpture as compared 
with the mythology of Assyria, Egypt, 
and Greece, draws the inference that it 
is of Oriental origin, and doubtless be- 
longed to or formed part of a heathen 
temple, and upon it the inscription was 
subsequently cut. Unfortunately he does 
not state in what this remarkable differ- 
ence consists. _No two of the slabs are 
precisely alike in size or ‘ornament, but 
I am not aware of any material point in 
which this one differs from the others, 
except that the inscription is on the 
back of the stone instead of the edge ; 
but even that is not (I think) unique, 
and if it were, could furnish no indication 
whether the inscription was original or 
added. On the contrary, so far as my 
observation went, during a recent tour 
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of the island, this cross might fairly be 
selected as a type of the Runic crosses of 
the Isle of Man, and those that differ 
from it be treated as exceptional in their 
points of difference. 

It will be seen from the illustration 
that the peculiar form of the cross is the 
long, or Latin shape, hollowed at the 
crux or junction of the arms, and the 
head and arms enclosed in or connected 
by a circle ; the cross and spandrel spaces 
enriched with knotwork and zoological 
specimens. Ordinarily these monuments 
are formed each of a thin slab of black, 
laminated stone, hard, but apt to flake 
off, especially at the edges, rendering the 
task of deciphering the inscriptions by 
no means easy, and adding to the diffi- 
culty of comprehending the sculpture. 
The style of art is rnde—not as to the 
knotwork patterns, which are exceed- 
ingly ingenious and elaborate, and I 
imagine copied from patterns previously 
made in basket-work—but very rude as 
to the figures, which remind one of the 
style prevalent in schools and nurseries 
at the present period. 

The general character of these crosses 
will be recognized as not dissimilar 
from that of the Irish crosses, nor from 
some in Scotland and Evgland; and 
so one might expect from the situa- 
tion of the island. ‘The Manx spe- 
cimen, which differs most from the 
others, is also at Kirk Michael. It is 
carved in sandstone; the cross of the 
usual form, but bearing a Crucifixion on 
one side and a beautifully cut inscription 
on the edge. The whole is in perfect 
preservation, and though still equally 
rude in design, is evidently much more 
modern than the others, but the type 
precisely accords with the rest. 

As regards the figure sculpture I will 
mention a few instances. On the finest 
slab at Kirk Michael is, among other 
figures, a man on horseback, and a leopard 
(apparently) after him, and other animals 
following; on the other side is a stag 
with a bird on its back. 

At Jurby, is on one face, a man with 
his left hand resting on a sword at his 
side, and his right hand holding a gigan- 
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tic horn or trumpet, while a bird is fly- 
ing overhead. 

At Kirk Andreas are the following 
animals, so far as they can be identified, 
ranged on each side of the stem of the 
cross, one above the other; on one 
face,— 

a goose, 

stag, 

dog, 
bear, 
dog, 
dog. 


a goat, 
knot, 
ram, 
horse, 
boar. 


At base, 
a woman on horseback. 
On the contrary side,— 

a raven, various 

boar, animals, 

beaver, two resembling 

man on horseback, bears with 
with club, collars, and 
hound, a hound. 

stag. 

Even serpents appear upon some of 
them; a fact which might be adduced 
as evidence of the pagan character of 
the crosses, as derived from serpent- 
worship, accounted for by a possible 
colony of Israelites, or one of the lost 
tribes retaining reminiscences of their 
worship in the desert: but I decline to 
say more in support of this theory. So 
also an argument might have been based 
upon the knotwork ornament, which I 
believe to date back beyond the Chris- 
tian era; but we know that it was 
a form of decoration peculiarly favoured 
by the Scandinavian nations, as indeed 
were the serpents. ‘ 

The above examples will serve to shew 
the nature of the figure sculpture; and 
the style in which they are all carved 
perfectly agrees with that forming the 
subject of the paper. The skill of the 
artist was evidently quite inadequate to 
convey his meaning to any but those 
of his own time, acquainted with the 
thoughts he wished to convey. More 
than that, the engraving which furnished 
the writer’s theme is not correct. Mr. 
Cumming’s book upon the Runic crosses 
of the Isle of Man, though the only one, 
I believe, upon the subject, has illustra- 
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tions of an inferior class, and very in- 
exact, and in the present instance has 
led to misapprehension. I send a tracing 
from a sketch of the harper, made on the 
spot. The figure beneath has not a 
crutch in one hand and a whip in the 
other, but a staff in one and a cup or 
chalice above the open hand on the other 
side. My sketch shews the style of art 
to be exceedingly primitive, but not so 
rude as represented in Mr. Cumming’s 
lithograph. 

In conclusion, it will be seen that the 
case stands thus: I can find no reason 
whatever for ascribing a different origin 
to the cross on this slab from that on 
the others of the island and adjoining 
lands; and in that case, unless it is in- 
tended to be urged that all monuments 
of this class are Oriental in origin and 
design, and pagan in thought, the new 
theory, clever as it is, and learnedly and 
ingeniously worked out, must be imme- 
diately abandoned.—I am, &c. 

ALFRED HEALES. 
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Figures on the Cross, Kirk Michael. 


MR. ROACH SMITH’S “COLLECTANEA ANTIQUA.” 


Stmr,—Though you have already no- 
ticed the newly issued part of the above 
work *, I trust you will allow me space 
for a few remarks on what I conceive 
its most interesting feature; I allude 
to the lavishly illustrated paper on 
Anglo-Saxon Remains recently dis- 
covered in Kent, Cambs., and Bedford. 
The zealous band of pioneers in these 
wilds of our national history is sadly 
thinned. The honoured names of Lord 
Braybrooke, Kemble, Rhind—almost of 
Akerman—are faded from our muster- 
roll, and it is therefore with a concen- 
trated satisfaction that we receive these 
notes on recent Anglo-Saxon discoveries 
from the pen of our veteran chronicler. 

We here have a concise comparative 
account of researches in the ancient 
cemeteries of Kent, the Isle of Wight, 
Cambridgeshire, and Bedfordshire. Those 
of Kent are generally pretty sure to 
carry off the palm, so far as regards the 





* Gent. Maa., Feb, 1865, p. 226. 


sumptuousness, at least, of the reliques 
discovered. Perhaps the imputed Jutish 
blood had a weakness for such rich or- 
namentation and personal display. Cer- 
tain it is the Kentish reliques partake, 
more than those of the other counties, 
of Merovingian splendour, and—may 
we add ?—of character. Thus the bird- 
headed silver hair-pin, set with garnets, 
—an illustration of which by Mr. Fair- 
holt is presented to us,—though novel 
in our sepulchral remains, is by no means 
so abroad. The continental Teutons, 
whether Franks, Burgundians, or Ala- 
manni, all delighted in these zoo-mor- 
phic representations. Among the other 
reliques of interest are a magnificent 
umbo of a shield, of a novel type; sets 
of counters made from horses’ teeth, 
used perhaps for some such game as 
draughts; gold thread from female 
graves, portions manifestly of the costly 
veil in which affection or vanity had 
enveloped the head of the deceased ; 
and strangely formed iron implements, 
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which like the keys, seem to have been 
a distinctive emblem of the rule of the 
haus-frau. Archeologists will find it 
easier to say what these implements are 
not, than what they really are. They 
are only met with in the Isle of Wight, 
and in Kent. Mr. Roach Smith con- 
siders this fact, and the striking simi- 
larity in sepulchral deposits which is 
found occasionally in the two counties, 
a strong argument in favour of the cor- 
rectness of Beda’s assertion that the 
Jutes colonized both the Isle of Wight 
and Kent. 

The Cambridgeshire reliques are of a 
far more humble character, and would 
seem to be those of a tribe settled in 
some agricultural village. The war- 
riors were spearmen—no swords were 
found, and the sword in those days indi- 
cated wealth. Pomp was of course to 
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be expected at the interment of the 
chief, the thane, the sword-bearer. 

Mr. Wyatt’s account of his Bedford- 
shire graves is very interesting, and 
there only, in the whole narrative, does 
mention oceur of a solitary instance of 
cremation. A very remarkable instance, 
too, it is. The calcined bones of a man, 
with his iron spear and knife, were found 
beneath a mass of wood-ashes, not de- 
eently collected into a sepulchral urn, 
more patrum, but as though the rites 
had been interrupted, and the earth 
hastily heaped over the remains glow- 
ing amidst the embers of the funeral 
pile. 

These occasional issues of the Collec- 
tanea Antiqua are the most instructive 
lessons in archseology we possess. 
lam, &e., M. A. 
Feb. 3, 1865. 


HOLED STONES. 


Srr,— Mr. Westropp, in your Feb- 
ruary Number, seems to incline to the 
theory that “holed stones,” such as 
those described by Mr. Brash, “may 
have been used for placing lamps in by 
night, as a kind of tribute to the me- 
mory of the dead.” As most of these 
monuments are found in an upright 
position, it is difficult to imagine how 
they could have been used for this pur- 
pose. There are several of these stones 
in Cornwall, (eleven of which are figured 
in a recent number of the Archeologia 
Cambrensis,) differing much in size and 
form. The largest, the Tolven, in the 
parish of S. Constantine, measures 8 ft. 
6in. in height, and 8 ft. 11 in. in 
breadth at the base, whence it dimin- 
ishes to a point at the summit. The 
hole, 2 ft. 7in. from the ground, is 
17 in. in diameter. The Mén-an-tol‘, 
though not so large a stone as the 
Tolven, has a hole 26 in. in diameter 
on one side, 19in. on the other. The 
bevel or splay may probably have been 
caused by the stone being worked on 
one side only by a rude instrument. 
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Both these stones stand erect. The 
latter has evidently never been moved 
since first placed as it is now seen; and 
the Tolven, though it was some years 
ago in a reclining position, has been 
restored to its perpendicular state. 

The other holed stones in Cornwall 
which have come under my notice have 
holes just sufficiently large to pass one’s 
arm through; and, as many of these 
have been removed from their original 
sites, there is now no evidence as to 
their former exact position, though from 
their formation the greater number ap- 
parently stood erect. 

There is, however, certainly one ex- 
ception, the cap-stone of the great 
cromlech at Trevethy, near Liskeard. 
This is pierced by a hole 6in. in dia- 
meter; and if we believe that it was 
made for the reception of a lamp, we 
must, of course, at the same time re- 
ject the theory that all cromlechs were 
buried under mounds of earth. 

In the case of the upright stones, it 
may be suggested that the lamps rested 
on what may be termed the sills of the 
holes; but the larger examples are too 
acutely bevelled to admit of this. 
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That these curious monuments had 
some sepulchral use appears highly pro- 
bable, from the fact of their being found 
near barrows, stone circles, and crom- 
lechs. 

The superstitious practices connected 
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with the Cornish holed stones have al- 
ready been noticed in the pages of the 
GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


I am, &e., J. T. Buieut. 
Penzance, Feb., 1865. 


THE TOMB OF BISHOP BUTTON, OF WELLS. 


Srr,—In the list of prelates who have 
presided over the see of Bath and Wells 
are two of the same name, viz. William 
Button. The first of them was conse- 
crated at Rome, July 14, 1248. One 
of the chief things recorded of him is 
the care which he took in providing for 
many of his kindred, by placing them 
(as Godwin states) “in all the principal 
places” in the church of Wells. He 
died April 3, 1264, and, according to 
Britton, was buried-in the middle of the 
Lady-chapel; but the tomb generally 
assigned to him is that on the north side 
of St.Catherine’s Chapel, and near the 
chapel of St. John the Evangelist. This, 
however, is very doubtful. 

Among those of his relatives to whom 
Bishop Button extended his patronage 
was his nephew, of the same name as 
himself, who from being Archdeacon of 
Wells became bishop of the diocese (in 
succession to Walter Giffard), Feb. 10, 
1267. This prelate was “ much esteemed 
for his superior sanctity,” and miracles 
were said to have been performed at his 
tomb in the cure of the tooth-ache. 
Even after the Reformation many su- 
perstitious persons visited the tomb for 
the cure of that distressing pain. The 
precise position of this bishop’s grave 
has been matter of doubt. Godwin 
says he was buried “ without the north 
side of the choir;” and Britton states 
that his tomb had been removed into 
the Lady-chapel. Cassan tells us that 
the tomb is at the back of the choir, 
between the second and third columns 
from the west ; and this is the fact, but 
the bishop’s grave is not pointed out. 
Collinson, writing of this prelate, says, 
“he was buried between two pillars on 
the south side of the choir,” and this 
has lately been proved to be true. The 


Dean and Chapter having determined 
on introducing gas into the choir, the 
workmen commenced the necessary ope- 
rations a few days ago. In making an 
opening for the pipes about 2 ft. east 
of the second column from the west, 
a thick slab of freestone was found, and 
on opening the floor in the choir it was 
seen that this slab formed the cover of 
a stone coffin which was immediately 
under the stone stalls, The shape of 
this coffin is square at each end, the 
width at the head being, as usual in 
coffins of this date, greater, but without 
the projections at the shoulders, as in 
modern coffins. The head was placed 
in a space cut for it in the stone. On 
the left side of the coffin, in its upper 
side or edge, near the head, was found 
a small plate of lead inserted in the 
stone, measuring 10in. long by 3}in. 
wide. This plate was found to be en- 
graved thus :— 

“Hic jacet Willieimvs de Bvttona Se- 
evnd. Bathoniensis et Wellensis Epis- 
copvs. Sepvltvs xii. die Decembris, Anno 
Domini M Co LXxrImII.” 

The plate was set in mortar, and the 
cover, also set in mortar, was placed over 
the plate. The cover appeared to have 
been originally formed of two stones; 
that on the south side of the coffin 
being sufficient to close the entire open- 
ing, except about four or five inches on 
the other side. The smaller stone had 
been displaced, but no other disturb- 
ance seemed to have occurred since the 
interment, either as to the contents of 
the coffin or otherwise. The state in 
which the plate was found, as well as 
the character of the engraving, bear 
evidence of great antiquity, and I think 
it may be assumed that both are con- 
temporaneous with the burial of the se- 
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cond Bishop Button. The moulded tomb 
spoken of by Cassan is not exactly op- 
posite the bishop’s grave, but a short 
distance to the east of it. 

The interior of the coffin could only 
be partially seen; in it there were the 
bones of the deceased, a pastoral staff 
of oak very rotten, and an iron ring, 
about an inch in diameter, much cor- 
roded by rust. The bones indicated 
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the deceased to have been a man of 
small stature: the teeth were nearly 
perfect. The position of the coffin is 
as near as possible in the centre of the 
space between the second and third co- 
lumns from the organ screen. It can- 
not be moved, as the stalls are erected 
immediately on the cover-stone. 
Iam, &e., THO. SEREL. 
Wells, Jan. 25, 1865. 


A NOBLE POACHER IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


Srr,—The persons mentioned in the 
following curious extract from an old 
register are Bishop Gilbert de S*° Leo- 
fardo, the builder of the Lady-chapel of 
Chichester Cathedral, and Richard Fitz 
Alan, seventh Earl of Arundel, who suc- 
ceeded c. 1270, and died in 1301. It 
appears that the nobleman went poach- 
ing with horns and hounds in the epi- 
scopal chace of Houghton, and, in spite 
of warning, determined to continue his 
ill deeds; but a threat of excommuni- 
cation and an offer of reconciliation 
simultareously made, led to a renewal 
of kindly relations; the Earl, however, 
having first to fast during three days 
and go on a pilgrimage to St. Richard’s 
shrine. 


“EXTRACTUS DE REGISTRO DNI GIL- 
BERTI Epi CICESTR. DE CHACIA DE 
Hoeuton. [Lib. E. 192; lib. vi. 
192-3.] 


“Mem. quod cum dns Ricardus filius 
Alani, comes Arundell, pro eo quod ipse 
et sui ad ejus preceptum bina yice in 
chacia dni epi Cic. de Hoghton leporariis 
et archariis infra bundas predicti dni 
epi de praedicta chacia ad tristas positis, 
sine licentia predicti domini epi, ymo 
per forestarium suum predicte chacie 
prohibiti autum pro proximo precedenti 
tempore pinguetudinis, cum cornibus et 
canibus venebatur, et monitus dictus 
comes ex parte Gilberti tunc epi Cicestr. 
per magistros, viz. Robertum de Wyst- 
neston thes. Cicestr., Rogerum de Grava 
et Robertum de Purle canonicos Cic. 
Gilbertum Hendy et Ric. de Heghes de 
Hesshete et de Fordes, rectores dicti 
epi tunc clericos ad dictum comitem ad 
castrum Arundelli ex hac causa veni- 
entes ut a tali presumpcione injusta de- 


sisteret, et presumpto ecclesie Cic. et 
predicto epo satisfaceret, idem comes 
expresse fatebatur se cum cornibus et 
canibus et archariis in eadem chacia se 
venatum fuisse et venaturum fore pro 
sua voluntate non obstante libertate 
Ecclesise Cic. quam de predicta chacia 
predicti clerici allegabunt. Cumque 
predictus Epus predictum Comitem 
pro lesione libertatis ecclesie Cic. modo 
predicts excommunicatum reputaret et 
cum modis variis vitari faceret ut ex- 
communicatum, sibi communicando quod 
si ad reconciliationis gratiam rediret 
quam cicius et satisfaciens de commisso, 
ipsum crescente ejus contumacia arctius 
vitare faceret, ac capellam ejus inter- 
diceret, et terram suam in episcopatu 
Cic. quam diu ibi esset supponeret 
ecclesiastico interdicto. Et dum quo- 
que comes demum consiljo ductus saniori 
apud Estden in manerio suo fuit Nat. 
Dni solempnizaturus ac milites futurus 
moram faciens, ad predictum Gilbertum 
epm tune apud Amberle prehendinantem 
Lucas de la Gare terrarum dicti Comitis 
in Sussex Senescallus venit dicens ex 
parte domini sui et rogans ut dominum 
suum predictum a fina in quam incidit 
pro violatione predicta absolveret, qui re- 
spondit quod libenter in forma juraretur 
ipse personaliter vel alio legitime ad eum 
propter hoc veniente. Rogavitque dictus 
Lucas quod predictus dominus Epus 
dignaretur propter hoc ad capellam de 
Hoghton declinare, et dictus Comes 
ibidem sibi occurreret pro petenda abso- 
lucione, quod et ita fuctum est. Vigilia 
S. Natal. Dni A° Dni mcc nonagesimo 
secundo, quod comes predictus person- 
aliter ibi venit, et absolucionis bene- 
ficium a fina predicta petiit, et preestito 
sacramento ad sancta Dei Evangelia a 
predicto Luca in animam dicti Comitis 
et ad rogatum dicti Comitis de parendo 
et stando mandatis Ecclesie pro viola- 
cione predicta adjecto et ab ipso comite 
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justis mandatis, predictus episcopus co- 
mitem absolvit antedictum interdicta in 
dictum Comitem penitencia et jejunio 
trium dierum et peregrinacione ad Sanc- 
tum Ricardum, quam penitentiam dictus 
Comes satis humiliter et gratanter ad- 
missit. Et sie dictus Epus et Comes 
concordes utrique ad propria redierunt. 
Presentibus et testibus de familia dni 
Epi dns Stephanus Passemer rector 
Ecclesize de Warbelton, W. Rector ec- 
clesia de Sale in Cancia, Simone Vic’ 
de Clympyng Gylberto Hendy et Ric. 
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de Heghes predictis; Laurentio de Wode- 
keton, et Roberto de Leukenore armi- 
geris predicti episcopi; de familia Comitis 
milites tres viz. dns Joh. fratre predicti 
comitis, nomina duorum ignorantur, pre- 
dictus Lucas senescallus suus, Joh. de 
Hugeley qui antea fuit senescallus ejus- 
dem, Rad. de Sco. Audoéno, W. de 
Langhurst et plures alii valetti incogniti 
de ejusdem Comitis familia.” 


I am, &c. 
MacKkenzizE.C.Watcort, M.A., F.S.A. 


FAMILY OF PRIDEAUX. 


Srr,—In various volumes of your 
Magazine, accounts of the Prideaux 
family have appeared. I have been, and 
still am, collecting materials for a more 
copious account of the family than any 
hitherto to be met with. If you or 
any of your numerous readers can assist 
me with answers to the following queries, 
or directions where I may obtain the 
information, I shall be greatly obliged. 

Tradition states, that after the duel 
in which Sir John Prideaux killed Sir 
William de Bigbury, about 1390, some 
of the family retired into Wales. ‘Is it 
known in what part they settled, (if 
true)? Has the name of late years been 
met with there? 


Where did Sir William Belham ob- 
tain particulars of the manors that Sir 
John Prideaux on this occasion sur- 
rendered to save his life? 

Was there not a long law-suit be- 
tween the families of Prideaux and 
Arundell of Trerire, about 1600, respect- 
ing property, and where can particulars 
of this be now procured ? 

Any notices of tombstones or monu- 
mental inscriptions to persons of the 
name of Prideaux will oblige 

Yours, &e. 
GEORGE PRIDEAUX. 

Iusan House, Quadrant-road, 

Highbury New Park, N., 
Feb. 1865. 


QUERIES in re THE CIVIL WAR. 


Srr,—I should be very much obliged 
to any one who would give me gene- 
alogical or biographical information con- 
cerning Thomas Rainborowe, the Par- 
liamentary officer who was killed by 
certain Cavaliers from Pontefract at 
Doncaster, Oct. 29, 1648. His arms 
were Chequy or an azure, a moor’s 
head proper, wreathed argent, bearded 
sable. On his seal he impaled with this 
coat the arms of his wife, ....a chevron 
«++. gutté... . between three lion’s 
heads. Who was she? 

In Prestwich’s Respublica, 4to., Lond., 
1787, pp. 24 et seqg., is a list of the 
“‘cornets (sic) or flags and pennions of 
sundry commanders ... in the armies 


of the Commonwealth.” I am anxious 
to know on what authority that list is 
given, and where the MS. from which 
Sir J. Prestwich derived his information 
may be seen. 

At pp. 88 e¢ seq. of the same volume 
is a catalogue of “ the armorial bearings 
belonging to the sundry commanders 
... in the armies of the Commonwealth 
now first fully set forth in their true 
blazon, by me John Prestwich, of Prest- 
wich and Holme in the County Palatine 
of Lancaster.” Was the compiler of 
this catalogue an ancestor of the author 
of the Respublica ?—I am, &e. 

EpWwakD PEacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 
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Historical and Misrellaneous Rebiews, 
and Ziterarp Potires, 





Tabule Curiales; or Tables of the 
Superior Courts of Westminster Hall, 
showing the Judges who sat in them 
from 1066 to 1864; with the Attorney- 
and Solicitor-Generals of each Reign 
from the Institution of those Offices, 
To which is prefixed an Alphabetical 
List of all the Judges during the same 
Period; distinguishing the Reigns in 
which they flourished, and the Courts 
in which they sat. By Epwarp Foss, 
F.S.A., of the Inner Temple; Author 
of “The Judges of England.” (Murray.) 
—tThe above ample title relieves us from 
the necessity of any minute specifica- 
tion of the contents of this most useful 
volume. For purposes of mere refer- 
ence, it may in great measure serve the 
same end as consulting the noble work, 
“The Judges of England,” and it is no 
small proof of Mr. Foss’s generous devo- 
tion to literature, that he thus places 
before the antiquary and historian, as 
well as the legal student and practi- 
tioner, in a cheap and convenient form, 
the very marrow of the nine portly 
volumes to the production of which so 
many years of his life have been given. 
But we trust that none of our readers 
will think that the present work can 
supply the place of its precursor in any 
wide sense, and if they desire to know 
the legal history of England for eight 
centuries in detail, and at the same 
time to have a “handy book” to render 
such knowledge available at the instant, 
they cannot do better than make them- 
selves the possessors of both. 


Architectural Drawings, by WILLIAM 
Burers.—We are glad to announce that 
a work of great interest, consisting of 
copies of drawings made in France and 
Italy, measured and plotted on the spot, 
may soon be expected, the production of 
Mr. Burges, whose Lectures on “ Art 
applied to Industry” have recently ap- 
peared in our pages. The work, which 
will consist of seventy-five folio sheets 
accompanied by twenty-five or thirty 
pages of letterpress, will, beside archi- 
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tectural details, contain examples of cos- 
tume of the twelfth, thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth centuries, alphabets, 
pictnre-frames, &c., and thus give more 
than its title indicates. Subscribers’ 
names will be received by Mr. W. Burges, 
15, Buckingham-street, Strand; the 
price will be £3 10s. bound, but those 
preferring it can have the unbound sheets 
in a wrapper at £3 3s. 


Illuminated Charter Roll of Water- 
Sord, temp. Richard II.—A very inter- 
esting and beautiful illuminated Roll, 
preserved among the corporation muni- 
ments of Waterford, is about to be pub- 
lished by subscription, in a 4to. volume, 
on tinted paper, with nineteen plates in 
chromo-zincography, the price to sub- 
scribers being £1. The Roll comprises 
all the early charters and grants to the 
city of Waterford, from the time of 
Henry II. to Richard I1., including two 
of Edward III.: a full-length portrait of 
each king, whose charter is given, adorns 
the margin. In addition to these are 
portraits of an archbishop in full ca- 
nonicals, of a chancellor, and of many 
of the chief burgesses of the city of 
Waterford, as well as singularly curious 
portraits of the mayors of Dublin, 
Waterford, Limerick, and Cork. The 
illuminations, by permission, have been 
accurately traced and coloured for the 
work by George V. Du Noyer, Esq., 
M.R.1.A., and the more interesting por- 
tions of the roll will be edited by the 
Rev. James Graves, A.B., M.K.I.A., 
Hon. Sec. Kilkenny and South-East of 
Ireland Archzological Society. The im- 
pression will be limited to 400 copies. 
‘he names of subscribers will be received 
by the Rev. James Graves, Rectory, 
Ennisnag, Stoneyford, Thomastown; 
George V. Du Noyer, Esq., Albert Cot- 
tage, Sydney Avenue, Blackrock, Dub- 
lin; and Edward Clibborn, Esq., Royal 
Irish Academy, Dawson-street, Dublin. 
Also at Mr. J. Camden Hotten’s, 74, 
Piccadilly, where the tracings of tlre 
Roll may be seen. 
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Monthly Entelligence. 





Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


In the past month, both the British and the French Legislatures 
have assembled, and each has been greeted with the usual Royal Speech 
or Message. That of the Emperor, being apparently of a pacific ten- 
dency, has given much satisfaction; that of Her Majesty will be found 
below. The transfer of the Italian capital from Turin to Florence has 
been rather hurriedly accomplished, which has occasioned much dis- 
content among the Piedmontese. 

From America news has been received of the opening of an informal 
negotiation for peace, but it was speedily broken off, the North de. 
manding unqualified submission to the Federal authority, which the 
South resolutely declares that it will never yield. In the meantime, 
warlike operations have gone on, but rather languidly, and no im- 


portant change in the position of either party is as yet apparent. 





Fas. 7. 


Opening of Parliament.—The Session 
of Parliament was this day opened by 
commission, the commissioners being 
the Lord Chancellor, the Duke of Somer- 
set, the Lord Steward (Earl of St. Ger- 
mans), the Lord Chamberlain (Lord 
Sydney), and Lord Stanley of Alderley. 
The Lord Chancellor read the Royal 
Message as follows :— 


“My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN, 


“We are commanded to assure you 
that Her Majesty has great satisfaction 
in recurring again to the advice and 
assistance of her Parliament. 

“The negotiations in which the Em- 
peror of Austria and the King of Prussia 
were engaged with the King of Den- 
mark were brought to a conclusion by 
a treaty of peace; and the communica- 
tions which Her Majesty receives from 
foreign Powers lead her to entertain 
a well-founded hope ‘that no renewed 
disturbance of the peace of Europe is to 
be apprehended. 

“The civil war in North America 
still unhappily continues. Her Majesty 
remuins steadfastly neutral between the 


contending parties, and would rejoice at 
a friendly reconciliation between them. 

“A Japanese Daimio, in rebellion 
against his Sovereign, infringed the 
rights accorded by Treaty to Great 
Britain and to certain other Powers; 
and the Japanese Government having 
failed to compel him to desist from 
his lawless proceedings, the Diplomatic 
Agents and the Naval Commanders of 
Great Britain, France, the Netherlands, 
and the United States of North America, 
undertook a combined operation for the 
purpose of asserting the rights which 
their respective Governments have ob- 
tained by Treaty. That operation has 
been attended with complete success; 
and the result has afforded security 
for foreign commerce and additional 
strength to the Government of Japan, 
with which the relations of Her Majesty 
are friendly. 

“Papers on this subject will be laid 
before you. 

“Her Majesty regrets that the con- 
flict with some of the native tribes in 
New Zealand has not yet been brought 
to a close, but the successful efforts of 
Her Majesty’s regular forces, supported 
by those raised in the colony, have led 
to the submission of some of the insur- 
gents, and those who are still in arms 
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have been informed of the equitable 
conditions on which their submission 
would be accepted. 

“Her Majesty has had great satis- 
faction in giving her sanction to the 
meeting of a Conference of Delegates 
from her several North Awerican Pro- 
vinces, who, on invitation from Her 
Majesty’s Governor-General, assembled 
at Quebec. Those Delegates adopted re- 
solutions having for their object a closer 
union of those provinces under a Central 
Government. If those resolutions shall 
be approved by the Provincial Legisla- 
tures, a Bill will be laid before you for 
carrying this important measure into 
effect. 

‘Her Majesty rejoices at the general 
tranquillity of her Indian dominion, but 
Her Majesty regrets that long-continued 
outrages on the persons and property of 
subjects of Her Majesty, and for which 
no redress could be had, have rendered 
it necessary to employ a force to obtain 
satisfaction for the pust and security for 
the future. 

“Her Majesty deeply laments the 
calamity which has recently occasioned 
great loss of life and property at Cal- 
cutta and at other places in India. 
Prompt assistance was rendered by the 
offivers of the Government, and generous 
coutributions have been made in various 
parts of India to relieve the sufferings 
which have thus been occasioned. 


“GENTLEMEN OF THE HOUSE OF 
Commons, 


“Her Majesty has directed the Esti- 
mates for the ensuing year to be laid 
before you. 

“They have been prepared with every 
attention to economy, and with due re- 
gard to the efficiency of the public 
service, 


“My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN, 


“Her Majesty commands us to inform 
you that the general condition of the 
country is satisfactory, aud that the 
revenue realizes its estimated amount. 
The distress which prevailed in some of 
the manufacturing districts has greatly 
abated; and the Act passed for the en- 
couragement of public works in those 
districts has been attended with useful 
results, 

“Treland, during the past year, has 
had its share in the advantage of a good 
harvest, and trade and manufactures 
are gradually extending in that part of 
the kingdom. 

“Various measures of public useful- 
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ness will be submitted for your con- 
sideration. 

“ Bills will be laid before you for the 
concentration of all the Courts of Law 
and Equity, with their attendant offices, 
on a convenieut site,—a measure which 
Her Majesty trusts will promote eco- 
nomy aud despatch in the administra- 
tion of justice. 

“The important work for the Revi- 
sion of the Statute Law, already carried 
to a considerable extent by recent Acts 
of Parliament, will be completed by 
a Bill that will be laid before you. Her 
Majesty hopes that this work may be 
a step towards the formation of a digest 
of the law. 

“ Bills will also be submitted for your 
consideration for the amendment of the 
laws relatiug to patents for inv: ntions, 
and for conferring on the County Courts 
an equitable jurisdiction in causes of 
small amount. 

“Your assistance will also be invited 
to give effect to certuin recommenda- 
tions made to the House of Commons, 
after inquiry directed by that House, 
into the operation of the laws regulating 
the relief to the poor. 

* A Bill will be laid before you founded 
on the Report of the Commission for 
Inquiring into Public Schools; and Her 
Majesty has directed that a Commission 
shall be issued to inquire into endowed 
and other schools in England which 
have not been included in the recent 
inquiries relating to popular education. 

“Her Majesty commits with confi- 
dence the great interests of the country 
to your wisdom and care; and she fer- 
vently prays that the blessing of Al- 
mighty God may attend your councils, 
and may guide your deliberations to the 
attainment of the object of her constans 
solicitude—the welfare and happiness 
of her people.” 

The addresses in reply to the Royal 
Message were moved by Lord Charle- 
mont and Sir H. Williamson, and se- 
conded by Lord Houghton and Mr. 
Haubury-Tracy, and though in cach 
House some strong comments were made, 
as by the Earl of Derby, and by several 
of the Irish members, the addresses 
were ultimately adopted without a di- 
vision. In the House of Commons five 
new members took their seats, and writs 
were issued for the election of one mem- 
ber each for the boroughs of Salford, 
Tralee, and Truro. 
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HIGH SHERIFFS FOR 1865. 


At the Court at Osborne House, Isle of Wight, the 4th day of February, 1865, 
Present, the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty in Council. 


SHERIFFS APPOINTED BY Her Masesty IN COUNCIL FOR THE YEAR 1865, 


ENGLAND (excepting Cornwall and Lancashire). 


Bedfordshire.— Lionel Ames, of East Hyde, 
Esq. 
Berkshire. — Benjamin Buck Greene, of 
Midgham House, near Newbury, Esq. 

Bucks.—Nathaniel Grace Lambert, of Den- 
ham Court, Esq. 

Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire. — 
John Hall, of Ely, Esq. 

Cheshire.—Wilbraham Spencer Tollemache, 
of Dorfold Hall, Esq. 

Cumberland,— William Postlethwaite, of the 
Oaks, Esq. 

Derbyshire.—Sir William Fitzherbert, of 
Tissington, Bart. 

Devonshire.—Baldwin John Pollexfen Bas- 
tard, of Kitley, Esq. 

Dorsetshire.—John Brymer, of Ilsington, 
Esq, 

Durham. — William Peareth, of Usworth 
House, Esq. 

Essex.—Sir Thomas Barrett Lennard, of 
Belhus, Bart. 

Gloucestershire.—John Altham Graham 
Clarke, of Frocester, near Stonehouse, Esq. 

Herefordshire.— Sir Henry Geers Cotterell, 
of Garnons, Bart. 

Herefordshire.—Forster Alleyne M’Geachy, 
of Shenley Hill, Barnet, Esq. 

Kent.—Robert Rodger, of Hadlow Castle, 
near Tonbridge, Esq. 

Leicestershire.—Frederick Palmer, of With- 
cote Hall, Oakham, Esq. 

Lincolnshire.— John Lewis Fytche, of Thorpe 
Hall, Louth, Esq. 

Monmouthshire.—Arthur Davies Berrington, 
of Panty-Goitre, Esq. 

Norfolk.—William Henry Trafford, of Wrox- 
ham, Esq. 

Northamptonshire.—Richard Aubrey Cart- 
wright, of Edgcott, Esq, 

Northumberland.—John Errington, of High 
Warden, Esq. 

Nottinghamshire.— William Frederick Webb, 
of Newstead Abbey, Esq. 

Oxfordshire.—William Melliar Foster-Mel- 
liar, of North Aston, Esq. 

Rutland.—William Gilford, of North Luffen- 
ham, Esq. 

Shro, shire,— Francis Harries, of Cruckton, 
Esq. 

Somersetshire.— Sir John Henry Greville 
Smyth, of Ashton Court, Bart. 


County of Southampton.—Sir Archibald Kep- 
pel Macdonald, of Woolmer Lodge, Bart. 

Staffordshire.—Smith Child, of Stallington 
Hall, Esq. 

Suffolk.—John Page Reade, of Stutton, Esq. 

Surrey.—John Bradshaw, of Knowle, Guild- 
ford, Esq. 

Sussex.—Sir Percy Florence Shelley, of Bos- 
combe, Christchurch, Hants, Bart. 

Warwickshire.—Henry Townshend Boult- 
bee, of Springfield, Esq. 

Westmoreland.—Arthur Shepherd, of Shaw 
End, near Kendal, Esq. 

Wiltshire.—Thomas Henry Allen Poynder, 
of Hartham Park, near Chippenham, Esq. 

Worcestershire.—Albert Hudson Royds, of 
Crown East, near Worcester, Esq. 

Yorkshire.—Francis Watt, of Bishop Burton 
Hall, near Beverley, Esq. 


Wa es, Nortu anp Sours. 
Anglesey.—George Higgins, of Red Hill, 


Breconshire.—Henry Gwynne Vaughan, of 
Yscirfechan, Esq. 

Cardiganshire. —Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lewes, of Llanlcar. 

Carmarthenshire.—Edward Morris Davies, 
of Upland, near Carmarthen, Esq. 

Carnarvonshire.—Charles Millar, of Pen- 
rhos, Esq. 

Denbighshire.—John Lloyd Wynne, of Coed 
Coch, Abergele, Esq. 

Flintshire.—Bryan George Davies Cooke, of 
Colomendy, Esq. 

Glamorganshire.—Thomas William Booker, 
of Velindra, Esq. 

Merionethshire.— Richard Meredyth Ri- 
chards, of Caerynwch, Esq. 

Montgomeryshire.—Robert Simcocks Per- 
rott, of Bronhyddon, Esq. | 

Pembrokeshire.—Thomas Henry Davis, of 
Clareston, Esq. 

Radnorshire.—Thomas Williams Higgins, of 
Cwm Llanyre, Esq. 


John 


LANCASHIRE. 

Duchy of Lancaster Office, Feb. 4.—William 
Preston, of Ellel Grange and of Rock House, 
Esq., Sheriff of the County Palatine of Lan- 
caster, 
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APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
appeared. 





Crvit, NAVAL, AND MILrTARy. 

Jan. 24. Gerald Raoul Perry, esq., now 
H.M.’s Consul at Paia, to be H.M.’s Consul 
at Rio Grande do Sul. 

Feb.7. This day (Feb. 4,) the Right Hon. 
William Nathaniel Massey was, by H.M.’s 
command, sworn of H.M.’s Most Hon. Privy 
Council, and took his place at the Board ac- 
cordingly. 

The office of one of the Justices of the Court 
of Common Pleas granted to Montague Edward 
Smith, serjeant-at-law, on the resignation of 
Sir Edward Vaughan Williams, knt., late one 
of the Justices of the said Court. 

James Dudley MacAlester, esq., to be Re- 
ceiver-Gen. for H.M.’s Forts and Settlements 
on the Gold Coast. 

John Francis Allsopp, esq., to be H.M.’s 
Consul at San Blas and Tepic. 

Feb. 10. Lewis Charles Innes, esq., of the 
Madras C.S., to be a Judge of the High Court 
of Judicature at Madras, 

James Christopher Davidson, esq., to be 
Treasurer and Accountant-Gen. for the Colony 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Feb. 11. James Henry M’Dowell, esq., to 
be a Member of the Legislative Council of the 
Island of Jamaica. 

Martin Crofton Morrison, esq., now H.M.’s 
Consul at Tangchow, to be H.M.’s Consul at 
Kiu-Kiang. 


Robert Swinhoe, esq., now British Vice- 
Consul at Taiwan, to be H.M.’s Consul at 
Taiwan. 

Feb. 14. Alexander Taylor, esq., D.M., to_ 
be a Knight of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Feb.17. 4th Regt. of Hussars—Lieut.-Gen. 
William Lennox Lascelles FitzGerald, Lord de 
Ros, to be Colonel, vice Lieut.-Gen. Sir James 
Hope Grant, G.C.B., transferred to the 9th 
Lancers. 

9th Lancers—Lieut.-Gen. Sir James Hope 
Grant, G.C.B., from the 4th Hussars, to be 
Colonel, vice Gen. Sir James Wallace Sleigh, 
K.C.B., deceased. 

William Tasker Smith, esq., now Registrar 
in the Mixed Commission Courts at the Cape of 
Good Hope, to be H.M.’s Consul at Savannah, 


MEMBERS RETURNED TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT, 
Feb.7. County of Bute——The Hon. George 
Frederick Boyle, in the room of David Mure, 
esq., who has accepted the office of one of the 
Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. 
Feb. 14. Borough of Salferd.—John Cheet- 
ham, esq., of Eastwood, near Staleybridge, in 
the county of Chester, in the room of the Right 
Hon. William Nathaniel Massey, who has ac- 
cepted the office of Fourth Ordinary Member 
of the Council of the Governor-General an 
Viceroy of India. : 





BIRTHS. 


Nov. 28, 1864. At Oonao, Oude, the wife of 
George B. Maconochie, esq., Assistant-Com- 
missioner, a son. 

Dec.4, At King William’s Town, the wife 
of Simeon Jacobs, esq., H.M.’s Attorney-Gen. 
of British Kaffraria, a son. 

Dec. 11, At Trimulgherry, Madras, the wife 
of George Lloyd Engstrom, esq., R.A., a son. 

Dec. 13. At Benares, the wife of Frederic 
Thomas Wall, esq., Surgeon 2nd Dragoon 
Guards (Queen’s Bays), a son. 

At Umritsur, Punjaub, the wife of the Rev. 
Frederick Wathen, a dau. 

Dec. 14. Near Mirzapore, the wife of Capt. 
William Brown, R.A., a dau. 

At Cuddapah, the wife of A. H. Beaman, 
esq., H.M.’s 27th Regt., M.N.I., a son. 

Dec. 15. At Gibraltar, the wife of Capt. 


J. 8. Knox, V.C., Prince Consort’s Own Rifle 
Brigade, Inspector of Musketry, a dau. 

Dec. 18. At Mahidpore, the wife of Major 
C. Hodgkinson, 28th Regt. Bombay Army, 
a son. 

At Sooree, Bengal Presidency, the wife of 
Capt. Buttanshaw, H.M.I.A., a son. 

Dec. 19. At Bareilly, Rohilcund, the wife of 
P. Dauncey, esq., Capt, H.M.’s 77th Regt., 
a dau. 

At Barrackpore, East Indies, the wife of 
Capt. C. S. Dundas, R.A., a dau. 

Dec. 20. At Chuprah, Bengal, the wife of 
C. F. Worsley, esq., Bengal Civil Service, a dau, 

Dec. 22. At Mominabad, the wife of Dr. 
G. A. Burn, 4th Cavalry, Hyderabad Con- 
tingent, a dau. 

Dec. 23. At Dehra, the wife af G. Ernest 
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Ward, esq., Assistant-Superintendent of Dehra 
Dhoon, N.W. Provinces, India, a dau. 

Dec. 27, At Grahamstown, Cape of Good 
Hope, the wife of Major Alfred Stowell Jones, 
V.C., Dep.-Assist.-Q.-M.-General, a son. 

Dec. 29. At Caicutta, the wife of W. 8S. 
Seton Karr, esq., C.S., a son. 

Jan, 3, 1865. At Kalka, N.W. Provinces, 
India, the wife of Col. Pratt, C.B., 23rd Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers, a son. 

At Singapore, the wife of Capt. James Burn, 
Bengal Staff Corps, and Resident Councillor of 
Malacca, a son. 

Jan. 6. At Montreal, the wife of Capt. 
Morrah, 30th Royal Rifles, a dau. 

Jan. 8. At Toronto, Canada West, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. F. T. Atcherley, 30th Regt., 
a son. 

Jan. 9, At Rome, the wife of John Esmonde, 
esq., M.P., a dau, 

Jan. 10, At Sehore, Central India, the wife 
of Major Willoughby Osborae, C.B., Political 
Agent in Bhopal, a son. 

Jan. 18. At Bridstow Vicarage, Hereford- 
shire, the wife of the Rev. Henry W. Tweed, 
a dau. oo 

Jan. 15. At Bevois-hill House, Southamp- 
ton, the wife of Capt. Rodney O’Shea, a dau. 

At East Dulwich, the wife of the Rev. Baron 

“Hichens, a dau. 

Jan. 16. At Blackheath, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. G. F. Shakespear, Madras Staff Corps, 
a son. 

At Southsea, the wife of Lieut. H. R. Stewart, 
R.N., of H.M.S. “ Victory,” a son. 

At Trinity Parsonage, Dover, the wife of the 
Rev. Henry A. Hammond, Incumbent of Holy 
Trinity, a dau. 

Jan. 17. At Aldershot, the wife of Lieut. 
James Archer Harris, Military Train, a son. 

Jan. 18. At Cheltenham, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. J. G. Gaitskell, a dau. 

At Bideford, the wife of Major F. T. Gar- 
rard, Retired List, Madras Army, a dau. 

In Wigmore-street, the wife of Capt. Donne, 
109th Regt., a dau. 

At Bishopsteignton, the wife of the Rev. 
Sydney Scroggs, a son. 

At James-street, Buckingham-gate, the wife 
of Capt. G. Lidwill, late 19th Regt., a dau. 

At Old Sodbury Vicarage, Gloucestershire, 
the wife of the Rev. Robert Seymour Nash, 
a son. : 

At Colton Rectory, Rugeley, the wife of the 
Rev, H. Stobart, a dau. 

Jan. 19. In Belgrave-sq., the Hon. Mrs, 
Percy Wyndham, a son. 

At Geneva, Lady Forbes, of Craigievar, a 
son. 

At Millbrook, near Southampton, the wife 
of Major Jessop, H.M.’s Bombay Army, a dau. 

At Oxendon, Northants., the wife of the 

Rev. James W. Field, a dau. 

At Sandgate, the wife of Capt. H. B. Good, 

24th Regt., a dau. 

At Newton Hall, Northumberland, the wife 

&. F. Widdington, esq., a dau. 





Births. 


[ MARCH, 


At Banff, N.B., the wife of Capt. Edward 
Nares, R.N., Inspecting-Commander of Coast 
Guard, a dau. 

At Egypt House, West Cowes, the wife of 
the Rev. Arthur Watson, M.A., a dau. 

Jan. 20. In Dublin, Lady Katharine Hamil- 
ton Russell, a dau. 

At Gillingham, Kent, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Lovell, C.B., R.E., a son. 

At the residence of her mother, Penzance, 
the wife of the Rev. Richd. Malone, a dau. 

At Albury Rectory, Surrey, the wife of the 
Rev. G. R. Portal, a son. 

At Brighton, the wife of the Rev. J. B. 
Slight, a dau. 

At Sparsholt Vicarage, Berks., the wife of the 
Rev. R. W. Southby, a son. 

Jan. 21. At Penpole House, the wife of 
Philip W. 8. Miles, esq., of King’s Weston, 
a son and heir. 

At Teddington, the wife of the Rev. D. 
Trinder, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. W. E. Harrison, of 
York, a son. 

Jan. 22. At Ashcot, Somerset, the wife of 
Capt. Hickley, R.N., a son. 

In Sussex-gardens, Hyde-park, the wife of 
Cholmeley Austen-Leigh, esq., a son. 

At Weston-super-Mare, the wife of the Rev. 
Ralph J. Lyon, Rector of Wickwar, a son. 

Jan. 23. At Southsea, the wife of Capt. 
Charles Stirling, R.N., a dau. 

In Burton-st., Eaton-sq., the wife of Capt. 
M. M. Prendergast, 4th Bengal Cavalry, a dau. 

At Bath, the wife of J. Ramsay Brush, esq., 
M.D., late Royal Scots Greys, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Pembury, Kent, the wife of 
the Rev. George S. Woodgate, a dau. 

At Hallow Park, Worcestershire, the wife of 
John P. Lord, esq., a son. 

At the Rectory, Bradfield, Berks., the wife 
the Rev. Thomas Stevens, a dau. 

Jan, 24. At Southampton, the wife of Capt. 
A. R. Clarke, R.E., a son. 

Jan. 25. At Knole Park, the wife of Col. 
Master, C.B., 5th Fusiliers, ason. 

At Newick, the wife of the Rev. W. Powell, 
a son, 

Jan, 2%. In Upper Portland-place, the Hon, 
Mrs. Edward Pereira, a son and heir. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Col. Maxwell, 
C.B., (late 46th Regt.,) a son. 

At West Harling Rectory, Norfolk, the wife 
of the Rev. W. R. Hickman, a son. 

At Sambrook Parsonage, the wife of the Rev. 
Samuel Clarke, a dau. 

Jan. 27, At Falmouth, Lady Richd. Browne, 
twin daus. 

At Bath, the wife of Major O. E. Rothney, 
commanding 5th Ghoorka Regt., Abbottabad, 
India, a dau. 

At Chobham, Surrey, the wife of Major G. 
G. Daniell, a son. 

At Park-place, Sevenoaks, Kent, the wife of 
E. Newman Knocker, esq., a dau. 

Jan. 28. In Montagu-sq., the Hon. Mrs, 
Edgar Drummond, a son. 
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Jan. 29. In Cheshamest., Belgrave-sq., the 
Lady Augustus Hervey, a son. 

At Cantray House, near Inverness, the wife 
of Capt. Hastings Fraser, Madras Staff Corps, 
ason. 

The wife of the Rev. J. Smith, Brisley Rec- 
tory, Norfolk, a son. 

At Wainsford, near Lymington, Hants., the 
wife of H. Fawcett, esq., late Capt. 3rd Hus- 
sars, a son. 

At Hedsor, the wife of the Rev. J. R. Wil- 
liams, a dau. 

At Cork, the wife of Henry Brouncker, esq., 
Mth Regt., of Boveridge, Dorset, a son. 

At Mount Pleasant, Greenhithe, the wife of 
8. O. Beeton, esq., F.R.G.S., F.S.A., a son. 

Jan. 30. At Whitehill, Lasswade, N.B., 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Learmouth, of Dean, 
a dau. 

At the Grammar School, Woodhouse Moor, 
Leeds, the wife of the Rev. W. G. Henderson, 
D.C.L., a son. 

In Mecklenburgh-sq., the wife of the Rev. 
Robert J. Bird, Incumbent of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, Gray’s-inn-road, a dau. 

At Haughton Hall, Cheshire, the wife of 
Alfred Ingilby Garnett, esq., late Capt. 8th 
(the King’s Regt.), a dau. 

Jan. 31. In Green-st., Grosvenor-sq., the 
Lady Harriet Fletcher, a son. 

In Eaton-pl., the wife of Col. Benson, C.B., 
a son. 

At Southampton, the wife of Comm. G. 8, 
Nares, R.N., a dau. 

At Dummet House, Hants., the wife of the 
Rev. James A. Williams, a dau. 

Feb. 1. In Onslow-sq., the wife of Col. 
Walker, C.B., a-dau. 

At Llandaff, the wife of Maj. Stephen B. 
Gordon, a dau. 

At the Grammar School, St. Clement Danes, 
the wife of the Rev. W. J. Savell, M.A., a son. 

In Paris, the wife of Charles Toll Bidwell, 
esq., British Vice-Consul, Panama, a son. 

At Burley Parsonage, Wharfedale, York- 
shire, Mrs. C. I. Black, a dau. 

At Wanstead, Essex, the wife of Charles E. 
Chapman, esq., B.C.S., a dau. 

At Evershot, Dorset, the wife of the Rev. H. 
J. Greenhill, a son. 

Feb. 2. In Queen’s-gate-gardens, the Vis- 
countess Harberton, a dau. 

At Pentre, the wife of Col. Saunders Davies, 
a son. 

At Woolwich, the wife of Capt. Maitland 
Sabine Pasley, R.A., a dau. 

At Bath, the wife of Capt. H. Mottet, Madras 
Staff Corps, a dau. 

At High Leigh Parsonage, the wife of the 
Rev. Robert M. Freeman, a dau. 

Feb. 3. At the Parsonage, Halstead, Essex, 
the wife of the Rev. D. Fraser, a dau. 

Feb.4. AtRingstead Rectory, Norfolk, Mrs. 
W. L. Hussey, a son, 

At Christ Church Parsonage, Ware, the wife 
of the Rev. D. B. Hankin, a son. 

At Symonstone Hall, near Burnley, Lan- 
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eashire, the wife of William Dugdale, esq., 
a dau. 

At Portswood, the wife of Capt. H. Philip 
Buchan, a son. 

At Sampford, the wife of the Rev. R. H. 
Eustace, a son. 

At her mother’s residence, Clifton, the wife 
of Capt. Charles Bassett Lewis, of Gwinfe 
House, Carmarthenshire, Adj. Royal Cardigan 
Militia, a dau. 

At Dunkerton Rectory, near Bath, the wife 
of the Rev. Frederick Sowdon, Rector of Dun- 
kerton, a dau. 

Feb. 5. In Upper Grosvenor-st., the Lady 
Dorothy Nevill, a son. 

In Warwick-sq., the Lady Emma Tolle- 
mache, a ron. 

In Blandford-square, the wife of the Rev. 
W. T. Bullock, a dau. 

At Scampton Rectory, Lincoln, the wife of 
the Rev. Reginald Arthur Cayley, a son and 
heir. 

At Carisbrooke House, Isle of Wight (the 
residence of her father), the wife of the Rev. 
Hudleston Stokes, Bembridge, a dau. 

At Sharrington Rectory, near Holt, Norfolk, " 
the wife of the Rev. James Radclyffe Dolling, 
a son. 

At Wotton Rectory, Charmouth, Dorset, the 
wife of the Rev. Forster Lewis, a dau. 

Feb.6. At East Peckham, Kent, the wife of 
the Rev. R. M. South, a son. 

At Calne, Wilts., the wife of the Rev. G, 
Collis, a dau. 

At the residence of her father, the Rev. R. 
Aldous Arnold, Ellough Rectory, Beccles, the 
wife of Lieut. Frederick Proby Doughty, R.N., 
a son. 

At Freshford Rectory, near Bath, the wife 
of the Rev. C. B. Rodwell, a son. 

At the Vicarage, Heathfield, Sussex, the 
wife of the Rev. Augustus Shears, a son. 

Feb.7. At Scarborough, the wife of Capt. 
J. Stephens, H.M.’s late Indian Navy, a dau. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of the Rev. H. E, 
Bayly, a son. 

At Chatham, the wife of C. G. Macgregor 
Skinner, esq., 35th Regt., a son. 

At Nymans, Sussex, the wife of Capt. Dear- 
den, late 13th Light Dragoons, a dau. 

At Brighton, the wife of J. B. B. Elliott, 
esq., late Capt. 43rd Light Infantry, a son. 

At Bournemouth, the widow of the Rev. 
Thomas Harris Burn, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Ash-next-Sandwich, Kent, 
the wife of the Rev. H. 8. Mackarness, a dau. 

At the Royal-crescent, Notting-hill, the wife 
of Capt. Alexander Foulerton, H.M.’s Indian 
Navy, a son. 

At the Vicarage, Holywell, the wife of the 
Rev. Hugh Jones, Residentiary Canon of St. 
Asaph, a son. 

At Peckleton Rectory, Leicestershire, the 
wife of the Rev. T. E. Chataway, a dau. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of J. lvor Murray, 
esq., M.D., F.R.C.S.E., F.R.S., H.M.’s Colonial 
Surgeon, Hongkong, a@ son, 
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At Barnstaple, North Devon, the wife of 
Capt. C. Robertson, 88th Connaught Rangers, 
a son. 

Feb.10. The wife of Hugh Ward Saunders, 
esq., J.P., Chobham House, Bagshot, a son. 

At Staveley, Derbyshire, the wife of the 
Rev. H. 8. Millard, a son. 

At the Elms, Boston-road, Brentford, the 
wife of the Rev. P. B. Drabble, a son. 

At Thruxton, Hants., the wife of the Rev, 
H. D. F. Baker, a son. 

Feb. 11. In Berkeley-square, the Viscountess 
Dangan, a dau. 

The wife of Col. Cartwright, M.P., a son. 

At Bournemouth, the wife of Major James 
Leith, V.C., a dau. 

At Swanage, Dorset, the wife of the Rev. 
Lester Lester, a son. 

At Colchester, the wife of E. A. Rich, esq., 
34th Regt., a dau. 

Feb. 12. At Bedford House, Weston-super- 
Mare, the wife of Capt. Rodney Owen, a dau. 

At Culver House, near Exeter, the wife of 
W. 8. Waldy, esq., late Capt. 43rd Light 
Infantry, a dau. 

At Sheldon Rectory, Warwickshire, the wife 
of the Rev. B.. Jones-Bateman, a son. 

At St. Mary’s, Beccles, the wife of the Rev. 
A. O. Hartley, M.A., a son. 

Feb. 13, In Upper Seymour-st. West, Hyde- 
pk., the Hon. Mrs. Webb, a son. 

In Upper Gower-st., Bedford-sq., the wife 
of the Rev. A. L. Green, a son. 
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At Wimborne, Dors*t, the wife of Capt. C. C, 
Barrett, Adjt. Dorset Rifle Volunteers, a son. 

At South Moreton, Oxon., the wife of the 
Rev. James L. Wiglesworth, a son, 

The wife of I. O. Howard Taylor, esq., of 
Norwich, a son and heir. 

At Eastington, Gloucestershire, the wife of 
the Rev. Alfred Kennion, a son. 

At Earl’s Shilton Parsonage, Leicestershire, 
the wife of the Rev. Ernest Tower, a dau. 

Feb. 14. At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the wife 
of the Rev. Dixon Brown, of Unthank Hall, 
a son. 

At Pentwyn, Monmouth, the wife of the Rev. 
John Taylor Harding, a son. 

At Edinburgh, Mrs. Lumsdaine, Lathallan, 
Fifeshire, N.B., a son. 

At Marston Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
Arundell St. John Mildmay, a son. 

Feb. 15. At Kelloe, Berwickshire, the wife 
of Col. Fordyce Buchan, a dau. 

Feb. 16, At Cantley, the Hon. Mrs. Eden, 
a son. 

At Hounslow, the wife of Major Nicholas, of 
the Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, and 
retired full pay 5th Fusiliers, a dau. 

At New Brompton, near Chatham, the wife 
of George T. Morrell, esq., Lieut, H.M.S, 
* Wellesley,” a dau. 

Feb. 17. In Eaton-pl., the wife of Henry 
Fenwick, esq., M.P., a son. 

Feb. 18. In Oxford-sq., Hyde-pk., the Hon. 
Mrs. W. Edward Sackville West, a dau. 
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Nov. 17, 1864. At Algoa Bay, Arthur Sumner 
Dudley, esq., of Sidbury, fifth sun of the Rev. 
W. M. Dudley, Rector of Laverstock and Vicar 
of Whitchurch, Hants., to Emma Louisa, eldest 
dau. of the late George Allen, esq., of South- 
wark, architect. 

Nov.24. At Bankipore, Bengal, A. D. Geddes, 
esq., 27th Inniskillings, to Emily Jane, only 
dau. of G. H. Eckford, esq., of Bankipore. 

Dec.1. At the Cathedral, Calcutta, E. M. 
Woodcock, esq., Lieut. Bombay Staff Corps, 
District Superintendent of Police, Seetapore, 
Oude, son of the late E. E, Wootcock, esq., 
Retired List, Bengal C.S., to Mary Anne Parry, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Charles Woodcock, 
Vicar of Chardstock, Dorset. 

Dec. 12. At the Cathedral, Calcutta, William 
T. Church, esq., Bengal C.S., eldest son of 
William J. Church, esq., of the Circus, Bath, 
to Florence Charlotte, eldest dau. of C. Drum- 
mond Bailey, esq., of Camden-crescent, Bath, 
and of Charlton Musgrove, Somerset. 

Dec. 15. At Otago, New Zealand, Henry 
John, second son of the late Rev. Sir Thomas 
Combe Miller, bart., of Froyle, Alton, Hants., 
to Jessie, youngest dau. of John Orbell, esq., 
of Hawkesbury, Waikonaiti. 

Dec. 20. At the Cathedral Church of Nassau, 
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Bahamas, Ralph H. Potts, esq., Lieut. H.M.’s Ist 
W. I. Regt., youngest son of the late Radford 
Potts, esq., of Beverley, Yorkshire, to Frances 
Sarah, youngest dau. of the late James W. 
Farrington, esq., of Nassau. 

At St. Mary’s, Ascension Island, Peter J. 
Eckford, esq., R.N., to Sarah Annie, only dau. 
of G. H. Wrightson, esq., Hospital, Ascension. 

Dec. 28. At Durban, South Africa, C. H. 
Armstrong, esq., second son of the Rev. R. L. 
Armstrong, of Wortley, Yorkshire, to Anne 
Hartwell, second dau. of the late John David 
Jackson, esq., of Leicester. 

Jan, 2, 1865. At Bow, Middlesex, Chas. M. 
Croker, only son of Vice-Adm. Pennell, of 
Tynemouth, Northumberland, to Britannia 
Maria, dau. of George Gandy, esq., of Old 
Ford, Bow. 

Jan. 10. At Cleckheaton, near Leeds, the 
Rev. William Fowler, M.A., Incumbent of 
Liversedge, to Ellen, third dau. of Thomas 
Willi:mson, esq., of the Tofts, Cleckheaton. 

Jan, 12. At St. Mary the Less, Durham, John 
Brinton, esq., of the Shrubbery, near Kidder- 
minster, to Mary, eldest dau. of the late Col. 
Chaytor, of the Royal Engineers. 

At St. Thomas’s, Lancaster, William Holmes 
Walker, esq., of Marske, Yorkshire, to Har- 
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riet Hume, elder dau. of the late Rev. Colin 
Campbell, M.A., Incumbent of St. Thomas. 

At Neston, James, only son of Robt. Rankin, 
esq., of Bromborough Hall, Cheshire, to Annie 
Laura, second dau. of Christopher Bushell, 
esq., of Hinderton, Cheshire. 

At Combe St. Nicholas, Somerset, John 
Edward, son of John Turner, esq., the Mall, 
Hammersmith, to Elizabeth Mary, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. John Cooke Cox, Rector of Stock- 
linch-Magdalene, and of Chilworthy House, 
Somerset. 

At Coberley, Gloucestershire, the Rev. Arthur 
P. Gordon, Rector of Newtimber, Sussex, to 
Harriet Anne, third dau. of the Rev. Wm. 
Hicks, Rector of Coberley and of Whittington, 

Jan. 17. At Bishop Stortford, Walter G. 
Walford, esq., Surgeon, of Hertford, son of 
the Rev. H. T. Walford, Vicar of Sittingbourne, 
to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Charles Hodson, 
esq., of the Chantry. 

At Nuffield, Oxon., the Rev. Arthur Hamers- 
ley, third son of Hugh Hamersley, esq., of 
Pyrton Manor, Oxon., to Jane Maria, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. W. T. Hopkins, Rector of 
Nuffield, and Rural Dean. 

At St. Thomas’s, Ryde, the Rev. George 
Herbert Marriott, Curate of Critchell, Dorset, 
third son of the Rev. Harvey Marriott, Vicar 
of Wellington, Somerset, to Cordelia Isabella, 
dau. of the late Rev. Charles J. Paterson, 
Vicar of West Hoathly, Sussex, and granddau. 
of the late Edward Cranston, esq., of East 
Court, Sussex. 

At Wem, Samuel Betton Gwynn, esq., sur- 
geon, to Mary Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Wm. Boulton, Grammar School, Wem. 

At Hampton, Geo. Stanley Hooper, esq., Capt. 
ist Madras Cavalry, to Minnie Rose, eldest 
dau. of Edward Giffard, esq. 

At Enville, Edw. Lloyd, eldest son of Edw. 
Lloyd Gatacre, esq., of Gatacre Hall, Salop, to 
Fanny Wright, only child of Thos. Fereday, 
esq., J.P., of Enville, Staffordshire. 

Jan. 18. At Frant, Major Astley Campbell 
Smith, of the 25th (King’s Own Borderers), to 
Isabella Sophia, eldest dau. of Adm. Sir George 
Rose Sartorius. 

At St. Clement’s, Hastings, Henry T. Boger, 
esq., Commander R.N., to Helen Margaret, 
youngest dau. of the late Dudley North, esq., 
and niece of Fredk. North, esq., M.P. for 
Hastings. , 

At Ifield, Kent, Wm. Henry Adlam, esq., 
R.N., to Clara, second dau. of Edw. Gregory, 
esq., of Hever Court, Ifield. 

At Dinnington, Yorkshire, James Bruce, 
esq., Westbourne-terrace, London, to Annie, 
widow of Capt. Athorpe, 85th Light Infantry. 

Jan. 19. At St.Matthias, Stoke Newington, 
Charles Duff Fyvie, esq., only surviving son of 
the Very Rev. the Dean Fyvie, of Kilross, Scot- 
land, to Eliza Millicent, dau. of the late Capt. 
D. A. Chase, of the Bengal Army. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Courtenay William 
Bruce, esq., Major 6th Dragoon Guards (Cara- 
biniers), to Mary Ann Bird, youngest dau. 
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of the late Henry Merceron, esq., of Bethnal- 
green. 

At Heavitree, Exeter, Andrew Guy Evered, 
esq., late Capt. 54th Regt., eldest son of Robt. 
Guy Evered, esq., Hill House, Somerset, to 
Louisa Emily, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
Henry Townend, Rector of Lifton, Devon. 

At St. Bartholomew’s, Sydenham, the Rev. 
Geo. H. P. Barlow, B.A., of Brasenose College, 
Oxford, eldest son of George Hilaro Barlow, 
M.D., Senior Physician to Guy’s Hospital, to 
Josephine Mary, second dau. of Edmund B. 
Bradley, esq., of Church Meadows, Sydenham, 

At St. John’s, Lewisham-road, the Rev. Wm. 
Pettitt, M.A., to Fanny Louisa, sixth dau. of 
the Rev. G. C. Trimnell. 

Jan. 21. At Dublin, James Waller O’Grady, 
esq., R.N., only surviving son of the late Hon. 
Waller O’Grady, to Ada, youngest dau. of the 
late William C. Bruce, esq., Bombay C.S., and 
sister of the present Sir William Bruce, bart., 
of Stenhouse, Stirlingshire. 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Alexander A. 
Berens, esq., of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, to 
Mary Ellen, eldest dau. of Thomas Shaw- 
Hellier, esq., of Rodbaston Hall, Staffordshire. 

At Holy Trinity Church, Windsor, William 
Leverton Donaldson, esq., barrister-at-law, to 
Louisa Ellen, youngest surviving dau. of the 
late Capt. Tinklar, R.M.L.I. 

Jan, 24. At Brackley, Northants., Sir Henry 
E. L. Dryden, bart., to Frances, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. Robert Tredcroft, Rector of 
Tangmere, Sussex. 

At Tenby, Edward Musgrave Beadon, esq., 
Capt. H.M.’s 85th L.I., to Harriette Richards, 
second surviving dau. of the late Adm. George 
Lloyd, of the Grove, Haverfordwest. 

At Whalley Range, Manchester, Frederick 
Bradford McCrea, esq., Capt, 8th (the King’s) 
Regt., to Frederica Charlotte, only dau. of the 
late Capt. John Wetherall, 4lst Regt., and 
niece of Gen. Sir George A. Wetherall, K.C.B., 
K.H., commanding the Northern District. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Robert Bethune, esq., 
of Nydie, Fifeshire, Major late 92nd High- 
landers, to Mary Louisa, dau. of the late Capt. 
William Amherst Hale, 52nd L.I. 

At Christchurch, Hants., Lieut. E. Y. Wal- 
cott, late 57th Regt. B.N.I., Assistant-Com- 
missioner of Assam, son of the late Capt. Chas. 
Walcott, of Port Looe, Cornwall, to Louisa, 
only dau. of John Sloman, esq., of Wick, near 
Christchurch, Hants. 

At Great Gaddesden, Herts., the Rev. Os- 
wald Smith, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, 
to Maria, dau. of the Rev. J.B. Bingham, Rector 
of St. Martin, Ludgate, Vicar of Great Gad- 
desden, and Chaplain to Earl Delawarr. 

At St. Luke’s, Jersey, the Rev. W. R. Ick, 
B.D., Vicar of Peasmarsh, Sussex, to Rachel 
Jane, third dau. of the late Thomas Durell 
Hammond, esq., of St. Saviour’s. 

Jan, 25. At St. Michael’s, Chester-sq., Sir 
John Blois, bart., of Cockfield Hall, Suffolk, 
to Eliza Ellen, youngest dau. of Capt. Alfred 
Chapman, of Eaton-place. 
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At S:oke Clymesland, Cornwall, Marten Har- 
court Griffin, esq., of Pell Wall Hall, Staf- 
fordshire, eldest surviving son of Alfred Griffin, 
esq., of the Brand Hall, Salop, to Isabella 
Elizabeth, youngest dau, of the Hon. and Rev. 
W.H. Spencer, Rector of Stoke Clymesland, 
and granddau. of Francis Almaric, first Lord 
Churchill. 

At Glasgow, Lieut.-Col. John H. F. Elking- 
ton, H.M.’s 6th Regt., to Margaret, dau. of the 
late James Jamieson, esq. 

At Shidfield, Hants., the Hon. John Cad- 
walader Erskine, to Mary Louisa Cullen, eldest 
dau. of the late Col. Alexander Campbell, C.B. 
and K.H., of Blackburn House, Ayrshire, N.B. 

At Hove, Thomas Williams, esq., M.D., 
F.R.S., Swansea, to Eliza Dennis, second dau. 
of the late Archibald C. Ross, esq., M.D., 
Madeira. 

At St. Andrew’s, Thornhill-sq., Major Wm. 
Edward White, H.M.’s Indian Army (Madras 
Establishment), to Mary Ann, eldest dau. of 
J. T. Goodban, esq, of Thornhill-square. 

At Heslington, Charles, eldest son of the late 
Rev. Thomas Prowse Lethbridge, Rector of 
Combe Florey, Somerset, to Susan Ann, 
youngest dau. of George John Yarburgb, esq., 
of Heslington Hall, York. 

At Bramdean, Hants., the Rev. James Stan- 
ley Percival, Incumbent of Freefolk, Hants., 
youngest son of Stanley O. Percival, esq., of 
Bridgefoot.House, Barnet, to Charlotte Isa- 
bella, youngest dau. of the late Hon. and Rev. 
Arthur Philip Perceval. 

Jan. 26. At St.Jobn’s, Notting-hill, John 
Rawlins, esq., Capt. 48th Regt., son of Robert 
Rawlins, esq., J.P., of Whitchurch, Hants., to 
Helen Phebe, eldest dau. of Richard Michell, 
esq., of Ladbroke-square. 

At Christ Church, St. Pancras, the Rev. Ed- 
ward Josselyn Beck, M.A., Fellow of Clare Col- 
lege, only son of Henry Beck, esq., of Need- 
ham Market, Suffolk, to Mary Coleridge, only 
dau. of the late Charles Bradshaw Stutfield, 
esq., of Sussex-pl., Regent’s-park. 

At Ford, Northumberland, the Rev. William 
Chandos, third son of the late Edward Sache- 
verell Chandos Pole, of Radbourne, Derby- 
shire, to Christiana Crackenthorp, only dau. of 
the late Capt. Askew, R.N., and sister to Wat- 
son Askew, esq., of Pallinsburn. 

Jan. 31. At Freckenham, Henry, eldest son 
of Henry and Lady Mary‘Hoare, of Staple- 
hurst, Kent, to Beatrice Ann, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Geo. B. Paley, Rector of Freckenham. 

At Trinity Churci, Weston-super-Mare, 
Andrew Pagan, esq., H.M.’s 65th Regt., to 
Sara Gordon, younger dau. of David Fergus- 
son, esq., of Glasgow, and granddau. of the late 
Cornelius Durant Battelle, esq., of the Island 
of St. Croix. 

At Holy Trinity, Marylebone, Frederick, 
eldest son of T. A. Hankey, esq., of Epsom, 
Surrey, to Marian Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
Taverner J. Miller, esq., M.P., of Portland-pl. 

At Christ Church, Lee, the Rev. William 
Francis Sims, M.A., Incumbent of Christ 
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Church, Lee, to Julia Amelia, widow of Capt. 
H. G. Burmester, and third dau. of the late 
Col. Henry Forster, C.B. 

At St. Mary Abbott’s, Kensington, Charles 
Sadd, esq., C.E., to Annie, fourth dau. of the 
late Capt. Scott, R.N. 

Feb.1. At Broad Hinton, Wilts., the Rev. 
Edward John Vicary, Incumbent of Berwick 
Bassett, youngest son of the late George Vi- 
cary, esq., of Warminster, to Ellinor Fanny, 
second dau. of the Rev. John Thomson, of 
Broad Hinton. 

At St. Mary Abbott’s, Kensington, Charles 
Turner Simpson, esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, bar- 
rister-at-law, to Mary Charlotte Mair, only 
dau. of the late Nassau William Senior, esq. 

At Farnham, Samuel Hawkes Foster, eldest 
son of the late Rev. John Ward, Rector of 
Wath, Ripon, to Miss Harriett Emma Gilbert, 
of Farnham. 

At St. Peter’s, Hampstead, Victor Oswin, 
youngest son of the late Charles James Beart, 
esq., R.N., of Great Yarmouth, to Jane Her- 
bert, youngest dau. of the late Herbert May- 
nard, esq., Bengal Army, and of Emberton, 
Bucks. ‘ 

At Earnshill, Somerset, Charles George 
Wingfield, esq., of Onslow, Shropshire, to 
Minnie, widow of Capt, Bridge, King’s Dra- 
goon Guards. 

Feb. 2. At All Saints’, Paddington, Edward 
Dunbar, esq., Capt. H.M.’s 102nd Regt., Royal 
Madras Fusiliers, to Mary Esther, youngest 
dau. of the late Maj.-Gen. Sir William Henry 
Sleeman, K.C.B., Bengal Army. 

At Canterbury Cathedral, Edward Yewd 
Brabant, esq., Lieut. Cape Mounted Riflemen, 
to Mary Burnet, eldest dau. of the Rev. J.C. 
Robertson, M.A., Canon of Canterbury. 

At King’s Cliffe, Northants., the Rev. Mi- 
chael Thomas Du Pre, to Annie, dau. of the 
late John Watkins, esq., and niece of the late 
Major Edward Watkins, of the 65th Regt. 

At Hartsbill, Warwickshire, Henry Nor- 
wood Trye, esq., of Creggan House, West- 
meath, Ireland, eldest son of the Rev. Charles 
Brandon Tyre, of Leckhampton Court, Glouces- 
tershire, to Mary Elizabeth, dau. of Richard 
Roberts Jee, esq., of Hartshill, Major lst War- 
wickshire Militia. 

At Halesworth, the Rev. E. L. Hickling, 
M.A., eldest son of B. W. Hickling, esq., of 
St. Julian’s, Streatham, to Hannah, eldest dau. 
of R. W. Burleigh, esq., of Halesworth. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, John James Phil- 
lipps, esq., Capt. 60th Royal Rifles, eldest son 
of the late Capt. Phillipps, 7th Hussars, to 
Charlotte Margaret, dau. of the late Richard 
Strachey, esq., of Ashwick Grove, Somerset, 

At St. Alkmund’s, Shrewsbury, Charles John 
Simmons, of Lungford, Somerset, to Anne Ca- 
roline Kingston, eldest dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Col. William James, of Salford, Somerset. 

At the British Consulate, and also at Trinity 
Church, Boulogne-sur-Mer, Capt. George Car- 
lyon Hughes Armstrong, youngest son of the 
late Col, Armstrong, of H.M.’s Indian Army, 
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to Alice FitzRoy, second surviving dau. of the 
Rev. Charles J. Furlong, A.M., Minister of 
Trinity Church. 

At Hook, Surrey, Henry Lewis, esq., of 
North Brixton, son of the late Rev. Morgan 
Lewis, of Lambourne, Vicar of Hampstead 
with Great Sanford, Essex, to Judith Ann, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Robert Sutleffe, 
B.D., Rector of Lambourne, Essex. 

At Moville, co. Donegal, Nicholas Gosselin, 
esq., Capt. and Adj. Cavan Militia, late 23rd 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers, second son of Major 
Gosselin, late 46th Regt., to Katharine Re- 
becca, eldest dau. of William Haslett, esq., 
J.P., of Londonderry and Carrownoffe, Mo- 
ville. 

At Marsk, John Templeton Lucas, esq., to 
Mary Jane, eldest dau. of the late Rev. W. H. 
Smith, M.A., Rector of Hinderwell in Cleveland. 

Feb. 4. At St. George’s, Dublin, Col. James 
Thomas Mauleverer, C.B., and Officer of the 
Legion of Honour, to Amy, youngest dau. of 
the late William Edward Hughes Allen, esq., 
Post Capt. R.N. 

At the parish church, St. Marylebone, Capt. 
Arthur Swann Howard Lowe, F.R.A.S., of 
Highfield House, son of the late Alfred Lowe, 
esq., J.P. for Notts., to Louisa Ruth Harris, 
the adopted dau. of Samuel Cortauld, esq., 
of Gosfield Hall, Essex. 

At Inch, co, Tipperary, Edmond Anthony 
Gorman, esq., of East Bergholt, Suffolk, to 
Ellen, youngest dau. of the late Capt. Edward 
Whyte, R.N. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Rentone 
George Felix Poynter, esq,, Capt. 87th (Royal 
Trish) Fusiliers, eldest son of the late Thomas 
Poynter, esq., of Westbourne-terrace, to Maria 
Loraine, younger dau. of George Yeldham 
Wilkinson, esq., of Tapton House, Derbyshire, 

Feb. 6. At Newport, North Devon, Wm. 
Oswald Strong, esq., of Thornton-heath, Surrey, 
to Evelina Eliza, eldest dau. of Richard Wil- 
liams Meheux, esq., Major Royal Marines. 

Feb.7. At St.James’s, Plymouth, Thomas, 
son of Sir William Snow Harris, Kt., F.R.S., 
to Margaret Sibella Gertrudo, dau. of the late 
P. Glinn, esq. 

At Trinity Church, Bath, the Rev. William 
Salmon Bagshawe, son of the Rev. W. 8S. Bag- 
shawe, Rector of Thrapstone, to Sarah Maria 
Hayley, eldest dau. of the Rev. James Murray 
Dixon, Rector of Trinity, Bath. 

At Easby, Yorkshire, Samuel Hopper, eldest 
son of the Rev. Samuel Hopper Powell, of 
Sharon Ledge, Ripon, to Frederica, youngest 
dau. of Richard Machell Jaques, esq., of Easby 
Abbey. 

At Westbury-on-Trym, Chas. H. Stafford 
Jones, esq., Capt. H.M.’s 58th Regt., second 
son of the late Thos. Mowbray Stafford Jones, 
esq., of Newport, Isle of Wight, to Annie, only 
dau. of William Hathway, esq., of Chescombe 
Lodge, Redland, Bristol. 

Feb. 8. At St, Mary’s Roman Catholic Church, 
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Hampstead, M. D. Kavanagh, esq., to the Hon, 
M. C. Vavasour. 

At Little Paxton, Hunts., Morgan Vane, esq., 
to Alice Elizabeth, second dau. of Henry Win. 
Booth, esq., and niece of Sir Williamson Booth, 
bart., of Paxton Park. 

At Keymer, Sussex,Capt.J.W. Finch, N.A.M., 
only son of Capt. J. William Finch, R.N., of 
Knight’s Place, Pembury, Kent, to Elizabeth, 
only dau. of William Onions, esq., of Brook- 
lands, Keymer. 

Feb. 9, At Trinity Church, Marylebone, 
William, eldest son of the Right Hon. Sir 
John Romilly, Master of the Rolls, to Emily 
Idonea Sophia, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Gaspard Le Marchant. 

At East Peckham, Anthony Powell Traherne, 
esq., late Capt. H.M.’s 17th Regt., of Broad- 
lands, Glamorganshire, to Lucy Lockwood, 
only dau. of the late Thomas Onslow, esq., of 
Clifton. 

At St. Paul’s, Canterbury, the Rev. W. A. 
Newman, eldest son of the late Very Rev. 
W. A. Newman, D.D., formerly Dean of Cape- 
town, to Bertha Cicely, sixth dau. of the late 
Rev. W. J. Chesshyre, of Barton Court, Canon 
of Canterbury Cathedral. 

At Lenton, near Nottingham, Clement B. 
Kingdon, esq., J.P., of Hulland Hall, Derby- 
sbire, and of Stamford-hill, Cornwall, second 
son of the late Cory Kingdon, esq., M.D., of 
Stamford-hill, to Ann Cullen, third dau. of 
Thomas Adams, esq., J.P., of the Firs, Lenton, 
near Nottingham. 

Feb. 11. At Glanmire, co. Cork, Francis 
Sealy Allen, esq., of Dunsland, to Charlotte 
Maria Louisa, dau. of Lieut.-Col. Broadley, 
of Beilevue-terr., Cork. 

Feb, 14. At Bramdean, Hants., the Rev. 
Edward Henry Landon, M.A., to Caroline Ade- 
laide, dau. of the late Hon. and Rev. Arthur 
Philip Perceval. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Rev. R. H. 
Wingfield Digby, Rector of Thornford, Dorset, 
to Frances Rachel, dau. of Charles Wriothesley 
Digby, esq., of Studland Manor, Dorset. 

Feb. 15. At the parish church, Brighton, 
William Grantham, esq., barrister-at-law, of 
South Norwood, younger son of the late Geo. 
Grantham, esq., of Barcombe Place, Sussex, to 
Emma, elder dau. of Richard Wilson, esq., of 
Molesworth House, Brighton. 

At Walmer, the Rev. James Dombrain, of 
Canterbury, to Georgina Ann Ellen, dau. of 
R. G. Davey, esq., J.P., of Walmer. 

Feb. 16. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, George 
de la Poer Beresford, esq., Capt. Madras Staff 
Corps, son of the Rev. George de la Poer 
Beresford, of Fenagh, co. Leitrim, to Hester, 
widow of Francis Fox, esq., and dau. of the 
Rev. Robert Bury, of Carrigrenane, co. Cork. 

At Herne, Kent, Robert Bohun Kidd, esq., 
of Blofield, Norwich, to Mary Anne, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. G. W. D. Evans, M.A., Vicar of 
Reculver, Kent. . 
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Obituary. 


[Relatives or Friends supplying Memoirs are requested to append their Ad- 
dresses, in order that a Copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them.] 


THE Ear oF ILCHESTER. 

Jan.10. At Melbury-house, Dorset, 
aged 69, the Eur! of Ilchester. 

The deceased peer, William Thomas 
Horner Fox-Strangways, was the eldest 
son of Henry Thomas, second earl, by 
his second marriage with Maria, third 
daughter of the Hon. and Very Rev. 
William Digby, Dean of Durham, and 
was born May 7,1795. He was edu- 
cated at Christ Church, Oxford (B.A. 
1816, M.A. 1820), and entered the diplo- 
matic service even before finally quitting 
the university. He was attached to the 
embassy at St. Petersburgh in 1816; at 
Constantinople, 1820; and at Naples, 
1822. He was appointed paid attaché 
at the Hague, January, 1824; and 
secretary of legation at Florence, March, 
1825. In February, 1828, he was se- 
lected to fill the office of secretary of 
legation at Naples; and was secretary 
of embassy at Vienna in 1832; under- 
secretary of State at the Foreign Office 
in 1835; and envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary at Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine from Aug. 1840 to Jan. 
1849, when he retired upon a pension. 
He succeeded his half-brother, Henry 
Stephen, Jan. 3, 1858. He married, 
July 21, 1857, Sophia Penelope, second 
daughter of the late Sir Robert Sheffield, 
Bart., of Normanby, Lincolnshire, but 
dying without issue, he is succeeded by 
his nephew, Henry Edward (born Sept. 
13, 1847), the son of his youngest 
brother, the Hon. John George Charles 
Fox-Strangways (formerly M.P. for 
Dorset), who died Sept. 8, 1859. 

* The late earl,” says the local paper, 
“who was a man of highly cultivated 
mind, was very fond of horticultural 
pursuits, and during his residence in 


Vienna he was the means of introduc- 
ing into this country the seeds of the 
Pinus austriaca, or Austrian pine. Since 
his retirement he has devoted a great 
deal of attention to the culture of flowers 
and plants, and his gardens at Abbots- 
bury bear evidence of the care and at- 
tention exercised in those departments. 
He was a liberal supporter of the 
charitable institutions of the county; 
and in his death the Dorset County 
Hospital, of which he was the patron, 
will miss a munificent and most valu- 
able friend. He also took the greatest 
interest in the County Museum at Dor- 
chester from its foundation; and quite 
recently an interesting geological speci- 
men was by his kindness added to the 
valuable collection which has there been 
formed. He was a liberal landlord and 
a kind-hearted friend to the poor, and 
his loss will-be greatly felt. During 
the past few years he has improved 
his estate by erecting a number of la- 
bourers’ cottages, replete with the neces- 
sary offices, and the tenantry have had 
good reason to thank him for his atten- 
tion to their comforts.” 


In compliance with the wish of the 
deceased, his remains were removed to 
Abbotsbury Castle, and after lying in 
state there one day they were interred 
in the churchyard (the family vault 
being now closed), near the grave of his 
mother. Though the funeral was in- 
tended to be private, and none but a 
few personal friends were invited, very 
many of the Earl’s tenants attended on 
horseback, all the shops in the town 
were closed, and flags half-must high 
were displayed af the coastguard station 
and other points, whilst the labouring 
classes gave equal evidence by their 
demeanour of the loss that they felt 
they had sustained by the death of 
a kind and liberal employer. 
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Lapy WILLOUGHBY DE EReEsBy. 

Jan. 26. At her town resideuce, Pic- 
eadilly, aged 78, Lady Willoughby de 
Ere-by. 

The deceased lady, Clementina Sarah, 
was born May 5, 1786. She was the 
ouly surviving child of James Drum- 
mond, the first and last Lord Perth, 
which title became extinct at his death, 
in default of heir-male. His daughter, 
however, inherited the extensive Drum- 
mond estates, which she, with her hus- 
band, for many years administered in 
a most liberal and admirable manner. 
She was the direct descendant of the 
Duke of Perth who suffered attainder 
for his devotion to the House of Stuart, 
but to whose family the estates. were 
subsequently restored by George III. 
Her ladyship’s mother was Clementina, 
youngest daughter of the tenth Lord El- 
phinstone. Tracing her own descent from 
two ancient Scottish families, and the 
heiress of a noble property, she married, 
Oct. 20, 1807, the Hon. Peter Robert 
Burrell, son of Lord Gwydyr and of the 
Baroness Willoughby, who on one side 
traced his descent from the ancient kings 
of Wales, and on the other from a Nor- 
man knight on whom the lordship of 
Eresby was settled by William the Con- 
queror. On his marriage, the present 
Lord Willoughby (who was born March 
19, 1782) assumed by sign-manual the 
surname and arms of Drummond. He 
inherited the barony of Gwydyr, as 
second baron, on his father’s death, in 
1820, and the barony of Willoughby, as 
nineteenth baron, with the joint here- 
ditary Great Chamberlainship of Eng- 
land, on his mother’s death in 1828; 
and, in addition to the Drummond es- 
tates, acquired the properties of Grims- 
thorpe, Lincolnshire, and Gwydyr Castle, 
Carnarvon. The Perthshire estates de- 
volve in life-rent upon Lord Willoughby, 
and the heir-apparent to the titles and 
estates is the Hon. Alberic, only sur- 
viving son of Lord and Lady Willoughby, 
born Dec. 25, 1821. Their surviving 
daughters are the Hon. Clementina 
Elisabeth, Lady Aveland, and the Hon, 
Charlotte, Lady Cariugton. 
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The late Lady Willoughby had long 
ceased to take a prominent position in 
those fashionable circles of which she 
was at one time the ornament. Her 
time was chiefly devoted to the well- 
being of those around her; and while 
the brilliant hospitalities of the noble 
pair had long made Drummond Castle 
a centre of attraction during the autumn 
season, and their fine taste had beauti- 
fied its precincts and gained for the 
garden there the character of being the 
finest in Europe, their reputation was 
not left to depend upon the accidents 
of show and splendour. Their kindness, 
constant, solicitous, and unpretending, 
struck its roots deep into the hearts of 
the people; and of the venerable lady 
whose death we have now to lament, 
many will carry with them through life 
the memory of “liberal things,” devised 
by one of the most “liberal hearts.” 
And not merely to those around her 
was this hearty good-will shewn. To 
strangers her magnificent domain at 
Crieff was always open, and many hun- 
dreds of tourists have spent one of the 
happiest of their holidays in visiting 
the romantic and charming grounds of 
Drummond Castle. 

The “ Kelso Mail” speaks thus warmly 
of the deceased lady :— 


“The warm home of true Highland 
hospitelity is cold. Drummond Castle 
has lost its noble mistress. I will not 
veuture to pronounce, as it might justly 
be pronounced in superlative language, 
a funeral eulogy upon Lady Willoughby ; 
it shall suffice me to say sue was admir- 
able for a rare combination of an amiable 
nature with sound sense, a highly culti- 
vated mind, a finely appreciative know- 
ledge of the world and its men and 
women of many ranks, a liberal charity, 
and a considerateness and respect for 
the feelings of others, high or low, which 
alone is one of the most endearing quali- 
ties that can be met with in all the 
diverse relations of social life. In short, 
she was, to the letter, a good, humane, 
generous, and high-souied Christian 
woman—none more excellent and ex- 
emplary in the observance of domestic 
and private duties, or more estimable in 
the discharge of those functions to which 
she was called by her position as peeress 
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of the realm, and wedded to its here- 
ditary Lord High Chamberlain. The 
family of Drummond is of very remote 
antiquity; but it is enovgh to notice 
the marriage of the Lady Annabella, 
daughter of Sir John Drummond, of 
Stobhall (the original estate still among 
the larger Perth inheritances), to King 
Robert III., thus becoming the mother 
of James I., who was murdered by his 
rebellious nobles, To this royal alliance 
may be traced a part of that devoted 
loyalty to the Stuart race which ren- 
dered the Drummond clan so obnoxious 
to the successful power, and subjected 
it and its chiefs to the severest perse- 
cution. They. were patriots, as they 
understood the sense of the term, and 
loyal to the utmost verge of endurance 
for the sake of their king and their 
country. The principle was tried by the 
fire and not found wanting. Three 
‘Thanes of Perth’ took prominent parts 
in the falling fortunes of the Stuarts, 
fearfully and chivalrously set their all 
upon the cast, even when most desperate, 
and they died—banished—in a foreign 
clime, within the space of thirty years. 
The first of these three dukes died at 
St.Germains in the service of King 
James, who bestowed the title and ap- 
pointed him governor to the Prince of 
Wales; his son James was attainted in 
Fifteen; and the third was the cele- 
brated Lord Chancellor of the Forty- 
five, who died of privations and fatigue 
in his attempt to escape in 1746. 


* Old times are changed, old manners gone, 
A stranger fills the Stuart throne,’ 


sung Sir Walter Scott, but he did not 
live to witness the memorable proof, 
only a few years ago, when the youth- 
ful Queen of the Brunswick ‘ usurpers’ 
and her consort were splendidly enter- 
tained at that Drummond Castle from 
which the Chancellor Duke barely es- 
caped with his life, by her Majesty’s 
own Lord High Chamberlain and his 
lady, the direct descendant of that 
proscribed line, and heiress to that an- 
cient feudal abode! Around that abode 
it was delightful to see Lady Willoughby 
continually consulting the welfare of 
her tenants and the comfortable settle- 
ment of their families, and caring for 
the wants of the poorer classes, in which 
she was zealously seconded by her con- 
genial husband, as if, and indeed so it 
was, their supreme enjoyment to diffuse 
happiness throughout the spacious circle 
of which they were the centre. 

“That the Jacobite feeling (now 
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transferred to the Queen and her chil- 
dren) was by no means extinct in the 
days of George III. is proved by a che- 
rished tradition of the people. Near 
the castle there is now a considerable 
sheet of water—an artificial lake—and, 
as the story goes, it was upon this site 
that the cottages of a party of the 
military, such as were stationed all over 
the north to overawe the natives, had 
been erected. When the estate was 
restored, the mother of Lady Willoughby 
was consulted about demolishing these 
huts; but the very ground on which 
they stood was hateful to her sight, and 
she gave orders that the lake should be 
formed, and the odious spectacle be 
blotted out from visible memory for 
ever.” 


Sm ALEXANDER BANNERMAN. 


Dec. 30, 1864. In Cumberland-street, 
Eccleston-square, aged 76, Sir Alexander 
Bannerman, late Governor of Newfound- 
land. 

The deceased was the son of Mr. 
Thomas Bannerman, wine merchant in 
Aberdeen, and younger brother of Sir 
Alexander Bannerman, the well-known 
physician. He was born Oct. 7, 1788, 
and was educated at the Aberdeen Gram- 
mar School and Marischal College. He 
was educated with a view to trade, and 
for many of the earlier years of his life 
was an extensive shipowner, merchant, 
and banker at Aberdeen, to the highest 
office of which city he was elected by 
his fellow citizens, and at length he be- 
came its Provost, when the Reforming 
party, to which he had firmly adhered, 
gajned the ascendant in the corporation. 
On the passing of the Reform Act for 
Scotland, he was elected a member of 
Parliament for Aberdeen, and he held 
that post for fifteen years; from 1832 to 
1847. In Parliament he was an active 
and useful member, a good speaker, and 
an excellent committee-man. He had not 
long been the repr: sentative of Aberdeen 
when he was in a considerable degree 
instrumental in obtaining a grant of 
£20,000 for the restoration of the Ma- 
rischal College buildings, and he gave 
such undeviating support to every mea- 
sure of the various Liberal ministries 
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that he was accused by political oppo- 
nents of sinister motives. Hence he 
was strenuously opposed at the various 
elections during the interval, by Sir 
Arthur Farquhar in 1835, Mr. Ross of 
Rossie (who, however, did not make his 
appearance in 1837), and the late Mr. 
Innes, of Raemoir, in 1841, but he held 
his place till his voluntary retirement, 
when he was succeeded by the late 
Captain Dingwall Fordyce. Soon after, 
he was appointed Governor of Prince 
Edward Island, on which occasion he 
received the honour of knighthood. From 
Prince Edward Island he was transferred 
to the Bahamas, and from thence to 
Newfotndland. In all these places he 
discharged the duties of his responsible 
office with ability and address, and he 
gained everywhere the good opinion of 
those colonies in which he represented 
the sovereign. ‘The Governorship of 
Newfoundland was his last public em- 
ployment; and the press of that colony 
has borne a handsome testimony to his 
merits. The “ Newfoundland Public 
Ledger,” of Jan. 28, says :— 

“The mail just received has brought 
us the sad information of the death of 
our late most respected Governor, Sir 
Alexander Bannerman His large 
political experience, and unflinching in- 
tegrity in the discharge of his official 
duties, gained for him the esteem of 
every lover of order and of good go- 
vernment, and we know that some who 
did not regard him with favour have, 
since he left us, learned to look upon 
him as one of the best and most intelli- 
gent Governors ever sent to Newfound- 
land. We cannot but express our re- 
gret at the death of Sir Alexander Ban- 
nerman, for although he had arrived at 
a good old age, yet we naturally feel 
the demise of a kind and upright gen- 
tleman, whom to know privately was 
a great privilege, and to enjoy whose 
friendship was a desirable favour.” 


Sir Alexander married the daughter 
of Dr. Guthrie, a London physician, (who 
survives him,) but leaves no issue. A 
local paper (the “ Aberdeen Journal,”) 
says of him,— 


“He was a man of fine social parts, 
aud had the art of ingratiating himself 
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with all‘sorts of people. The fact that 
he was familiarly known for so many 
years by the somewhat homely name 
of ‘ Sandy Bannerman’ is, of itself, strong 
evidence of the kindly feeling with which 
he was regarded in his native place, 
where he had been known from child- 
hood, and where his wayward humours 
are still remembered.” 


Tue Rieut Rev. Bissor BRowNELL. 

Jan. 18. At Hartford, United States, 
aged 85, the Right Rev. Thomas Church 
Brownell, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Con- 
necticut, Presiding Bishop of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the United 
States, and senior bishop of the Angli- 
can communion. 

This venerable prelate was the eldest 
son of Sylvester Brownell, Esq., of West- 
port, in the county of Bristol, Massa- 
chusetts, where he was born on the 19th 
of October, 1779. His early education 
was at a public school at Taunton in his 
native county, from whence he pro- 
ceeded to Brown University, at Provi- 
dence, in Rhode Island, and after two 
years’ study there, to Union College, at 
Schenectady, in New York, where he 
graduated with the highest honours in 
1804. He returned to the college the 
next year as a tutor, and in 1807 was 
appointed Professor of Moral Philosophy 
and Belles Lettres. In 1809 a profes- 
sorsbip of Chemistry and Mineralogy 
having been founded, Professor Brown- 
ell, who had gained some reputation as 
a student in the natural sciences, was 
selected to fill it, and leave of absence 
given him for a visit to Europe to pur- 
sue his studies. He spent the year 1810 
in Europe, mostly in Great Britain and 
Ireland, through which he made long 
pedestrian journeys. It was probably 
this visit that first attracted his atten- 
tion to the Church of England. His 
parents had been Independents, and he 
had thus far continued his connection with 
them and the Presbyterians. In 1813, 
however, he was baptised and confirmed 
into the Episcopal Church, and imme- 
diately gave all his leisure time to pre- 
paration fur orders. He was ordained 
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in 1816 by the celebrated Dr. Hobart, 
Bishop of New York, and began preach- 
ing in churches in the neighbourhood 
of Schenectady, and gave to missionary 
labours what time he could spare from 
his academical duties. In 1818 he was 
elected one of the assistant ministers of 
Trinity Church in the city of New York, 
and dissolved his connection with Union 
College. Trinity Church is the wealth- 
iest religious corporation in America, its 
large funds enabling it to support seve- 
ral chapels-of-ease, and to pay to all its 
clergy much larger salaries than are 
usually paid in the United States, The 
position of assistant-minister in the 
parish is therefore very much sought 
after. Mr. Brownell did not remain 
long in this service; for his academical 
reputation was such, that before he had 
been three years in orders, he was 
elected Bishop of Connecticut, and was 
consecrated on the 27th of October, 
1819. 

Connecticut was the earliest field of 
the operations of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, and the 
fruits of the labours of its missionaries 
are found in the fact that the Episcopal 
Church is more numerous and powerful 
there than in any other of the United 
States. At the time of Bishop Brownell’s 
consecration, the episcopate had been 
vacant several years, and the Church 
and diocese needed the care of an able 
and self-denying bishop. His first ef- 
forts were directed towards the esta- 
blishment of a Church college. The ob- 
stacles seemed insurmountable; funds 
were with difficulty obtained, and the 
friends of Yale College, and the congre- 
gational ministers, strennously opposed 
the granting of a charter. After much 
labour, however, and many discourage- 
ments, the funds were subscribed, the 
charter granted, and Trinity College, at 
Hartford, opened in 1824. In order to 
place it on a firm basis, Bishop Brownell 
assumed the presidency of it, and thus 
aided it by his experience and reputa- 
tion, and for seven years joined to his 
other duties those of a college principal, 
until the increasing cares of his diocese 
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obliged him to resign the charge of the 
college in 1831. 

Bishop Brownell belonged to the old 

orthodox party in the Church, his re- 

> 
jection of Calvinism having been one 
of the reasons that first attracted him 
towards it. He was not, however, a 
controversialist, and surrounded as the 
Church was in his diocese by powerful 
and hostile sects, his whole influence 
was thrown on the side of harmony and 
union within it. So successful was he 
in this, that althongh most of his clergy 
agreed with him in his theological opi- 
nions, those who belonged to the Evan- 
gelical party were on terms of the ut- 
most cordiality with him, and ever found 
him ready to give them all the assist- 
ance in his power, in their parochial and 
other labours. The Tractarian move- 
ment was not looked upon with favour 
by Bishop Brownell, and on many ques- 
tions mixed up with it, particularly at 
the trial of Dr. Onderdonk, Bishop of 
New York, he separated from the High 
Church party and acted with their op- 
ponents. 

In 1851, in consequence of increasing 
years and infirmities, Bishop Brownell 
required assistance in the care of his 
diocese, and his friend and former pupil, 
the Rev. John Williams, D.D., Presi- 
dent of Trinity College, was elected and 
consecrated Coadjutor-Bishop with the 
right of succession. The next year, by 
the death of Dr. Chase, Bishop of Illi- 
nois, he became presiding bishop of his 
Church. The duties connected with 
this position he had been enabled to 
discharge until within a few years, but 
his infirmities prevented his presiding 
at the General Conventions of 1859 and 
1862. Since the death of Archbishop 
Beresford, of Armagh, in 1862, he has 
been the senior Anglican bishop, b. ing 
the second American bishop who has 
attained this distinction, the other bav- 
ing been Dr. William White, Bishop of 
Pennsylvania, who was consecrated in 
1787, and died in 1836. 

Bishop Brownell published in 1823 
“The Family Prayer-book,” with ela- 
borate historical, doctrinal, and practi- 
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cal notes, which has passed through 
several editions, and been exceedingly 
popular in America. He also published 
in 1839, in five duodecimo volumes, a 
work entitled “Religion of the Heart 
and Life ;” a compilation from the best 
devotional writers. He has also pub- 
lished numerous charges, sermons, &c. 
His funeral took place at Christ Church, 
Hartford, a few days after his decease, 
and was attended by the bishops of 
Massachusetts, Maine, and New York, 
as well as by the Coadjutor-Bishop, and 
by a large concourse of the clergy. The 
position of presiding bishop devolves 
upon the Bishop of Vermont, who was 
consecrated in 1832. 


Tue Hon. G. M. Dattas. 


Dec. 1, 1864. At Philadelphia, aged 
72, the Hon. George Mifflin Dullas, for- 
merly United States’ Minister to the 
Court of London. 

Mr. Dallas was born in Philadelphia 
on the 10th of July, 1792. His father, 


who was from Jamaica, was an eminent 
lawyer and statesman at the beginning 
of this century, and filled many posi- 
tions of honour and trust, including 
those of Attorney-General and Secretary 
of the Treasury. He was a brother of 
Mr. Robert Charles Dallas, the early 
friend and correspondent of Lord Byron. 
Mr. Dallas was educated at the College 
of New Jersey at Princeton, where he 
took his degree in 1810. Choosing the 
law as his profession, he pursued the 
study of it under his father’s supervision, 
and was called to the bar in 1813. The 
next year he was appointed Secretary 
to Mr. Gallatin, who proceeded to St. 
Petersburgh on a special mission to pro- 
cure the mediation of the Czar in the 
war then going on between Great 
Britain and the United States. He also 
acted as Secretary to the Plenipoten- 
tiaries of the United States, who signed 
the Treaty of Ghent. Returning to 
America in 1815 he devoted himself 
with great success to the practice of his 
profession, in which he continued until 
1828, when he was elected Mayor of the 
Gent, Mac, 1865, Vou, I. 
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city of Philadelphia. In 1829, on the 
accession of the Democratic party to 
power under President Jackson, Mr. 
Dallas was appointed United States’ 
District Attorney for Pennsylvania, and 
in 1831 he was elected by the Legis- 
lature of the State to fill a vacancy in 
the United States Senate. His term of 
service expired in 1833, when he was 
appointed Attorney-General of Pennsyl- 
vania, and in 1837 Minister to St. Peters- 
burgh, from which mission he was re- 
called at his own request in 1839. 

In 1844 Mr. Dallas was nominated 
by the Democrats as their candidate for 
Vice-President of the United States 
(Mr. Polk being nominated for Presi- 
dent), and was elected in the following 
November. His principal duty during 
his four years of office, was that of pre- 
siding in the Senate, which he did with 
great dignity and general acceptance. 
His casting-vote as President of the 
Senate carried the Tariff Act of 1846, 
an extreme free-trade measure, which 
had been strenuously opposed by the 
manufacturing interests. In 1849 Mr. 
Dallas retired from public life, until 
in 1856 he was appointed to succeed 
Mr. Buchanan as Minister to this coun- 
try. During a five years’ residence in 
London he formed a large circle of 
acquaintance, and discharged his diplo- 
matic duties in a manner which greatly 
aided in preserving friendly relations 
between the two countries. He was 
created a D.C.L. at Oxford in 1857. 
In 1861 he was superseded by Mr. 
Adams and returned to Philadelphia, 
where he has since lived in retirement. 
Mr. Dallas died very suddenly from 


apoplexy. 


Tue Rev. ANTHONY PLIMLEY 
KELty, M.A. 

Nov. 14, 1864. At his residence, the 
Parsonage House, New North Road, 
Hoxton, of bronchitis, aged 68, the Rev. 
Anthony Plimley Kelly, M.A., the first, 
and for thirty-eight years, incumbent of 
the district parish of St. John the Bap- 
tist, Hoxton, London. 

Zz 
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Mr. Kelly was born in Finsbury-square, 
London, October 13, 1796, and was edu- 
cated at his father’s school, an academy 
of considerable reputation, whence he 
graduated a Senior Optime at Cam- 
bridge in 1820, being a prizeman of 
Caius College. He entered into Holy 
Orders as Curate of Cuckfield, Sussex, 
and in 1824 was collated to the Vicarage 
of Little Hampton in the same county, 
on the presentation of Dr. Buckner, 
Bishop of Chichester. In 1825, the 
Church Commissioners having deter- 
mined to divide the large and populous 
parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, the 
district of Hoxton was assigned to Mr. 
Kelly, with the new church of St. John 
the Baptist, consecrated in June, 1826, 
being in the gift of his uncle, the Rev. 
Henry Plimley, M.A., Vicar of St. Leo- 
nard, Shoreditch. In this sphere he 
laboured during the rest of his life, re- 
signing the living of Little Hampton in 
1841. His time was devoted unceasingly 
to the interests both spiritual and tem- 
poral of his parishioners, by whom he 
was held in the highest respect and 
esteem. All the parochial institutions 
of Hoxton owed their first establish- 
ment mainly to his exertions, as well 
as their continued prosperity to his aid 
and influence. Among these may be 
nawned, the District Visiting Society in 
all its branches, the Savings’ Bank, the 
Provident Fund, the Scripture Readers’ 
Society, and the building of churches, 
which was largely carried on of late 
years in his own parish. But more 
particularly, the National schools were 
his especial care. Having raised the 
funds for. their erection, he continued 
to superintend them until within a few 
days of his death, infusing into all con- 
cerned in their management a portion 
of his own zeal and energy. The result is, 
that above 30,000 children have been 
admitted into these schools since their 
establishment, and the present average 
attendance amounts to nearly nine hun- 
dred pupils. 

Mr. Kelly was also an active member 
of the committee of the “‘ Refuge for the 
Destitute” at Dalston, and of the“Clergy 
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Widows Society,” and was Deputy Chair- 
man of the “ Royal Maternity Society.” 
His influence was likewise beneficially 
exerted as one of the guardians of the 
poor of St. Leonard, Sh®reditch. 

Few men were more respected and es- 
teemed than Mr. Kelly. Kind-hearted, 
affable, and accessible to his parishioners 
on all occasions—zealously labouring in 
his vocation to do the greatest good to 
the greatest number—quietly and un- 
ostentatiously devoting his life to the 
public service, not only as a Christian 
minister, but in any and every capacity 
in which his influence or his example 
could be useful, he will be long re- 
membered, as he is deeply regretted. 
Essentially a man of action, his tall 
gentlemanly form was well known in 
every part of his parish; his happy 
laugh, his cheerful greeting, his kind 
social conversation, were no less con- 
spicuous and characteristic than his 
Christian consolation and sympathy in 
the house of affliction, and his large- 
hearted benevolence to the poor—sparing 
neither time nor trouble in affording all 
the relief in his power both mentally 
and materially. Conscientious, and tole- 
rant in his doctrine, he enjoyed the 
good opinion of all religious denomina- 
tions, who were frequently associated 
with him in the Christian mission of 
benevolence and charity. 

During the long and eminently useful 
career of Mr. Kelly, no public recogni- 
tion of his self-denying and devoted 
labours was ever made, notwithstanding 
the affection and respect with which he 
was regarded. Attempts were made 
more than once to give a substantial 
expression to these feelings, but they 
were discontinued at his own personal 
request. Now that his earthly career is 
closed, it is felt that something should 
be done to perpetuate his memory, and 
mark that earnest Christian life which 
was wholly devoted to the honour and 
service of Him who gave it. Accordingly, 
it has been determined to erect a marble 
memorial in his church of St. John—a 
sum of more than £200 having been 
already subscribed for that purpose. 
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Mr. Kelly leaves a widow, two sons, 
and two daughters, to mourn, with his 
parishioners, his loss. 


Dr. Barxre, M.D., R.N. 

Dec. 12, 1864, At Sierra Leone, aged 
40, Dr. William Balfour Baikie, M.D., 
R.N., a celebrated African explorer. 

The deceased, who was the son of Capt. 
John Baikie, R.N., was born at Kirk- 
wall in 1820, was educated at the Gram- 
mar School there, and afterwards studied 
medicine at Edinburgh, where he greatly 
distinguished himself. He entered the 
Royal Navy as assistant surgeon, March 
15, 1848, (having already attained the 
degree of M.D.,) and after some service 
on board the “ Volage,” surveying ves- 
sel, in the Mediterranean, he was in the 
year 1855 sent out as an accredited en- 
voy of the Government, on board the 
“Pleiad” steamer with the object of 
opening up the trade of the Niger, and 
thus bringing the various Niger expedi- 
tions to a practical conclusion. In going 
through some of the rapids of the river 
the steamer was unfortunately lost. In 
no way discouraged by the accident, and 
saving what he could from the wreck, 
Dr. Baikie set himself down among 
the wild Africans, and explored the 
country in every direction. In 1860 
the Foreign Office recalled the expedi- 
tion; but Dr. Baikie had already entered 
so far into binding arrangements with 
the African chiefs and people that he 
deemed it prudent to await further 
orders ere he quitted his post :— 

“My supplies being limited,” he wrote 
from Lukoja, September, 1861, “and my 
horses having all died, I was prevented 
from making any lengthened journey ; 
but, as I could not be idle, I tried to 
take advantage of a seemingly favour- 
able state of affairs, and accordingly 
made a settlement at this post (Lukoja). 
The King of Nupe, the most powerful 
next to the Sultan of Sokoto, being de- 
sirous of seeing a market for European 
produce here, entered into relations with 
us, and undertook to open various roads 
for the passage of caravans, traders, and 
canoes to this place, which promise has 
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been faithfully performed; I, on my 
part, giving him to understand that it 
was the desire of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to have a trading station here... 
. - [ have started a regular market here, 
and have established the recognition of 
Sunday as a non-trading day, and the 
exclusion of slaves from our market. 
Already traders come to us from Kabbi, 
Kano, and other parts of Hausa; and 
we hope, ere long, to see regular cara- 
vans with ivory and other produce. The 
step I am taking is not lightly adopted. 
After a prolonged absence from England, 
to stay another season here without any 
Europeans, with only a faint prospect of 
speedy communication, and after all my 
experience of hunger and difficulty last 
year, is by no means an inviting pro- 
spect. But what I look to are the 
securing for England a commanding 
position in Central Africa, and the ne- 
cessity of making a commencement.” 

The expedition being retained by Go- 
vernment, Dr. Baikie was able to esta- 
blish satisfactory intercourse with all 
the native chiefs around his settlement. 
In October, 1863, he expressed his wish 
to return home to see his aged father, 
from whom he had been absent seven 
years; and on the 26th of June, 1864, 
the Foreign Office relieved him, hoping 
that he would return to England last 
year. It was decreed otherwise. 

Dr. Baikie had made every prepara- 
tion for returning to his native country 
by the “Armenian” mail steamer, and 
had arrived on the 21st of October at 
Lagos, from which place his friends had 
received letters from him by the pre- 
vious mails. Indeéd, had it been pos- 
sible, he was to have come home by the 
previous mail; but the labour of ar- 
ranging his African collections occupied 
longer time than he had anticipated. 
Arriving at Sierra Leone, “the Euro- 
pean’s grave,” he was suddenly seized 
with illness, and died in a couple of 
days. 

Satisfactory arrangements, it is under- 
stood, have been made by the Foreign 
Office to render the work Dr. Baikie 
has done, and in the accomplishment of 
which he sacrificed his life, permanently 
useful. The numerous extracts from his 
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despatches published by the Govern- 
ment, and his papers in the Transac- 
tions of our various scientific societies, 
shew the energy he developed in so try- 
ing a climate, and the great range of 
his observations. It is to be hoped that 
they may all be carefully collected into 
a separate work, so that the general 
public may see the vast result obtained 
with but slender means, and the great 
loss we have sustained by the death of 
this excellent pioneer of commerce and 
civilisation. 

As to one portion of Dr. Baikie’s la- 
bours, Dr. Latham, a most competent au- 
thority, writes to the “ Athenzeum :”— 


“T find that Dr. Baikie, in whose pre- 
mature death both his numerous personal 
friends and the scientific and commercial 
public at large have so much to lament, 
has not left the world without memorials 
of his industry and energy. As it would 
be a pity for any portion of his writings 
to be lost by being overlooked, I trouble 
you with the following notice of a letter 
which I received from him in 1862, dated 
Bida, April 7th, subsequent to the publi- 
cation (I believe for private circulation) 
of some short papers on the Hausa lan- 
gusge. His ‘ Hausa, Pulo and Fulfulde 
vocabularies comprise each of them more 
than 3,000 words, or, perhaps, nearly 
4,000.’ These, of course, are to be looked 
for among his MSS. I have a few ex- 
tracts from them, chiefly consisting of 
remarks on the pronunciation and differ- 
ences of dialect, along with notices of the 
Kuambari or Cumbrie—a language of 
which, though there is a specimen in 
the Polyglotta Africana, under the 
name of Kambali, we kuow next to 
nothing. 1 may add that he writes of 
some papers as sent to the Foreign Office, 
and of certain letters addressed to the 
Church Missionary Society.—R. G. La- 
THAM.” 


Joun Dosson, Esq., ARCHITECT. 

Jan. 8. At Newcastle, aged 77, John 
Dobson, Esq., an architect of much 
celebrity. 

The deceased was born at Chirton, 
near North Shields, on the 9th Decem- 
ber, 1787. His father had the discri- 
mination to perceive that his sun was 


gifted with rare talent, and gave him 
what in those days was considered a 
good education. 

At the period of Mr. Dobson’s youth, 
architects were not so plentiful as they 
are now, nor was the distinction between 
design and construction so well defined. 
Mr. David Stephenson was the only 
architect in Newcastle, and he was a 
builder as well as an architect. To him 
Mr. Dobson was sent as a pupil, and he 
soon exhibited signs of aptitude in the 
acquisition of his profession. While with 
Mr. Stephenson he found in the person 
of an Italian refugee named Muss, a 
master capable of imparting to him 
valuable instruction. He studied per- 
spective with him, and had for a fellow 
pupil John Martin. He afterwards 
studied under John Varley, at that 
time one of the most distinguished 
artists of the day. 

When Mr. Dobson returned to New- 
castle he found that he was the only 
architect in the county of Northumber- 
land, as Mr. Bonomi was the only archi- 
tect in the county of Durham. He re- 
ceived some commissions, and’ in the 
intervals of his employment he travelled 
in Zngland and France, studying church 
architecture. He soon got well to work; 
Chipchase Castle and Haughton Castle, 
both on the North Tyne, were improved 
by him, and the pile designed by Sir 
John Vanbrugh for Sir Rulph Delaval, 
at Seaton Delaval, was enlarged by 
Mr. Dobson for Sir Jacob Astley. 

A catalogue of Mr. Dobson’s works 
would be the history of nearly every 
territorial residence in the county. One 
of his earliest works was a house for 
Mr. Nicholson, at Earsdon, Northum- 
berland, in 1813. This was speedily 
followed by Bradley Hall and Birtley 
Hall, Durham; Prestwick Lodge and 
Cramlington Hall, Northumberland ; 
Benwell Grove and Villa Real, near 
Neweastle; Belford Hall and Doxford 
House, Northumberland; Biddleston, 
Flotterton, Longhurst, Newbrough, Ac- 
ton, and Coxlodge, large mansions in 
the same county. 
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As Mr. Dobson’s reputation began to 
extend beyond the limits of his own 
county, he was called in to design 
houses, churches, and castles in other 
parts of England. He made extensive 
additions to Wynyard House, Durham, 
for the Marquis of Londonderry; and 
to Sudbrooke Holme, near Lincoln, for 
Col. Ellison, and received from a German 
nobleman a commission for a castellated 
mansion on the Rhine, the plans for 
which he partly furnished, but from 
the great distance from his own place 
of business he could not conveniently 
complete the work. The following man- 
sions in his own neighbourhood, in addi- 
tion to those already named, were also 
either entirely rebuilt or received large 
additions from his designs :— Cheese- 
burn Grange, Unthank House, Falloden, 
Backworth Hall, Hamsterley Hall, Min- 
steracres, the Museum at Wallington 
for Sir Walter Trevelyan, Nunnykirk, 
Gosforth, Shawdon, Blenkinsopp Castle, 
Whitburn, Hollyen Hall, &c. 

The churches built from Mr. Dobson’s 
plans were very numerous. When he 
first began his career Gothic architec- 
ture was lightly esteemed, and the same 
taste which induced Sir Christopher 
Wren to replace one side of the cloister 
at Lincoln with an arcade of Roman 
design, was still rampant. The church 
of St. Thomas, Newcastle, one of the 
first designed by Mr. Dobson, bears 
marks of the timidity with which archi- 
tects then ventured upon the medieval 
style. It was, however, in advance of 
the period. The first church built from 
his design was the Scottish church at 
North Shields, in 1813. In 1817 he 
furnished the design for the restoration 
of Tynemouth Priory, the repairs of St. 
Nicholas’ steeple, and the warming of 
the church, which work was succeeded 
after some interval by the beautiful 
florid Gothic window at the end of the 
nerth transept. In 1817 Mr. Dobson 
was called in by Col. Beaumont to re- 
store the east end of Hexham Abbey 
Church. Jesmond Church, a church at 
Monkwearmouth, another at Hendon, 
Lynn Church, at Warrington, Cheshire, 
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St. Stephen’s, South Shields, St. Mary’s, 
Jarrow, and St. Mary’s Rye Hill, were 
built, and a number of others repaired 
or restored, besides schools built, ceme- 
teries laid out; and some restorations of 
difficulty, such as those of Houghton- 
le-Spring and Warkworth, were com- 
pleted. 

The restoration of Lambton Castle 
for the Earl of Durham offers an in- 
stance of the invention of the architect. 
The coal-workings under the castle had 
been filled with water at the time when 
some of the more modern additions were 
made; and this work, by the drawing 
off of the water in subsequent mining 
operations, was dislocated from top to 
bottom. Parts of the ruin were not 
worth preserving, and Mr. Dobson con- 
demned them to destruction; but he 
has succeeded in restoring the parts 
worthy of preservation by going down 
into the mines, building up from the 
bottom where he found a solid founda- 
tion, in no less than three distinct and 
completely excavated seams of coal, with 
solid brickwork, and wedging up the 
walls to the perpendicular. Before, how- 
ever, the whole of the additions to the 
building were completed, Mr. Dobson’s 
health became impaired, and his plans 
have since been carried out under the 
direction of his son-in-law, Professor 
Smirke, R.A. 

The laying out of the new cemetery 
at Jesmond, Newcastle, afforded Mr. 
Dobson scope for the display of his 
ability, both as an architect and a land- 
scape gardener, and the result is well 
worthy the attention of the student as 
an excellent example. The versatility 
of Mr. Dobson’s talent in turning his 
hand to work of any kind deserves to 
be mentioned. The timber framework 
used as staiths for shipping coals on 
the Tyne, shewed that Mr. Dobson was 
master of carpentry; the graving-dock 
designed for Messrs. Smith, at St. Peter’s 
ship-yard, proved him an engineer; and 
the warehouses built at the docks at 
Sunderland and Jarrow shewed that 
the most massive construction came as 
easily to his hand as the Gothic church 
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or luxurious mansion. The Central Rail- 
way-station of the North-Eastern Com- 
pany at Newcastle is perhaps Mr. Dob- 
son’s most important work ; and though 
the work as actually executed falls far 
short of the original design, it is still 
a fine and imposing structure, and 
shews the skill with which the archi- 
tect met and overcame the difficulties 
of the situation, and the foresight with 
which he made arrangements for ac- 
commodating the additional business 
which he clearly said was likely to 
result from the development of the 
railway systein. 

The construction of the High-level 
Bridge and the passage of the Newcastle 
and Berwick Railway through New- 
castle, involved an immense destruction 
of house-property; and here Mr. Dob- 
son’s services were called into requisi- 
tion, in the settlement of compensation 
to the owners of the property destroyed. 
His knowledge of its value, and the 
implicit confidence placed by the owners 
and occupiers in his honesty and im- 
partiality, enabled Mr. Dobson, in con- 
junction with the late Mr. Robert Wal- 
lace, the town-surveyor of Newcastle, 
to adjust all the claims for compensa- 
tion, without carrying (with one excep- 
tion) any of the claims into a court of 
law. In these respects, no less than in 
respect to his skill in architecture, the 
death of Mr. Dobson will leave a blauk 
not easily supplied; for in the settle- 
ment of all kinds of disputes within 
a very wide range from Newcastle, the 
sound judgment and.dispassionate tem- 
perament of Mr. Dobson were successful 
in extinguishing litigation. When Mr. 
Grainger was changing the entire aspect 
of the town, by the erection of the 
streets and public buildings which have 
shed a lustre upon his name, Mr. Grainger 
never failed to award to Mr. Dobson his 
obligations for the advice and valuable 
suggestions that gentleman gave him 
whenever he was consulted. 

One of the earliest of Mr. Dobson’s 
miscellaneous works was the Royal Ju- 
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bilee School, Newcastle. In 1819 he 
planned, for Colonel Birch, additions to 
the fortifications of Tynemouth Castle, 
which have been lately supplemented 
by a fosse, also, it is said, designed by 
a civil engineer. Mr. Dobson was also 
employed by the Government on exten- 
sions or alterations of the Custom-houses 
at Glasgow, Newcastle, and Liverpool. 
The Royal Arcade, Newcastle, was from 
his designs. He prepared plans and 
sections for the Newcastle and North 
Shields Railway. Of hydraulic works 
Mr. Dobson executed several. He de- 
signed St. Peter’s Dock, near Newcastle, 
for Messrs. T. & W. Smith; a dock for 
Mr. Robson, at North Shields; and Sea- 
ham Harbour, for the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry. In connexion with ornamental 
park-like grounds, ornamentsl water 
was a necessity, and the lake at Bolam, 
the seat of Lord Decies, in Northumber- 
laud, was his principal work in this de- 
partment. Mr. Dobson also executed for 
Mr. George Hudson, baths, streets, ter- 
races, and the general arrangement of 
the new town at Whitby, and de- 
signed for other proprietors the baths 
and terrace at Roker, near Sunderland. 
The design for the Central Station at 
Newcastle procured the honour of a 
medal at the Exhibition of Paris, in 
1855; but this appears to have been 
the only public recognition his services 
ever received. He was the first Presi- 
dent of the Northern Society of Archi- 
tects. 

The versatility of Mr. Dobson’s genius 
was remarkable, and displays itself in 
every work with which he was connected. 
He has left no successor in the North of 
England to fill his place. His works re- 
main, and will continue to afford admi- 
rable studies for the profession of which 
he was so distinguished a member. He 
leaves by his late wife, who was a daugh- 
ter of Captain Alexander Rutherford, of 
Gateshead, one son and two daughters, 
one of whom is married to Sidney 
Smirke, Esq., F.S.A., of London.—From 
the Builder. 
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RIcHARD Barrow, Esq. 

Jan. 10. Suddenly, in London, aged 
77, Richard Barrow, Esq., of Ringwood 
Hall, Derbyshire, 

The deceased, who was a son of the 
Rev. Richard Barrow, for fifty years 
Vicar Choral of the Collegiate Church 
of Southwell, was born July 20, 1787. 
He was nephew of the late Ven. Arch- 
deacon of Nottingham, and brother of 
Mr. William Hodgson Barrow, who has 
been M.P. for South Nottinghamshire 
for many years, and was formerly high- 
sheriff of that county. In early life Mr. 
Barrow was a merchant trading with 
Spain, Portugal, &c., in partnership with 
his brother, Mr. John Barrow. They were 
among the early pioneers of the present 
trade with China, and both amassed 
fortunes, On retiring from that business, 
the younger brother, John, devoted his 
attention to farming bis estates in Not- 
tinghamshire, and Richard took to the 
Staveley Coal and Iron Works, which 
had been commenced several years be- 
fore by Mr. George Barrow, another 
brother, who has been dead for several 
years. This was in 1840. Mr. Barrow 
soon shewed himself a man of great 
enterprise and singular ability. He at 
once greatly extended the Works, which 
at the time he took to them were but 
a mere fraction of what they are now. 
They then gave work to but five hun- 
dred men; now the number of men em- 
ployed is 4,200, exclusive of about sixty 
clerks and managers. In the spring of 
1841 Mr. Barrow commenced the erec- 
tion of the present blast furnaces, and 
shortly after that the sinking of the 
Speedwell pit was inaugurated. These 
works were followed by the sinking of 
another pit—the Hopewell—which was 
got into full work in 1843, and was 
followed in a few months by the addition 
of another new pit—the Hollingwood. 
In 1853 the Springwell pit was sunk, 
and the New Hollingwood in 1857. In 
1858 the last pit—the Seymour—was 
sunk, making a total of six new pits, all 
of great extent. Very shortly after Mr. 
Barrow went to Staveley, the influence 
of his enterprise and vigour had begun 
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to be felt by the Midland Railway. The 
trade rapidly increased, until in 1864, 
3,000 tons of coal per day were raised, 
and 4,500 tons of manufactured iron 
turned out per month. In 1855, Mr. 
Barrow’s care for his workmen was 
shewn by the erection of a church and 
schools, both handsome and commo- 
dious. The village of Barrow Hill 
sprung up under his hands between 
1853 and 1856, and in 1864 he owned 
no less than 700 cottages inhabited by 
his workmen. In 1864 he possessed 
rather more than twenty-six miles of 
railway upon his estate, upon which he 
had seven locomotive engines in constant 
use, together with a vast array of coal 
trucks. In 1863 his care of his work- 
men developed itself in the establish- 
ment of a workmen’s dining hall, on 
the principle of the Glasgow cheap cook- 
ing depdts; this, we understand, now 
flourishes at Staveley. He was always 
ready to assist in any good work, aud 
his men present excellent specimens of 
well cared-for and contented colliers. 

In the summer of last year Mr. 
Barrow began to feel the infirmities 
of age, and he at once transferred his 
great establishment to a limited liability 
company. This was very speedily formed 
in Manchester, and it is said that Mr. 
Barrow received £600,000 for the col- 
lieries and works. He retained a large 
interest in the company, and was elected 
chairman of the board of directors, which 
office he held until his death. During 
his lifetime he executed many great con- 
tracts in ironwork. The greater part of 
the iron for the Great Exhibition build- 
ing of 1862 was the produce of the 
Staveley works, and latterly a contract 
for the iron tubes of the London Pneu- 
matic Despatch Company had employed 
the hands. During a part of his life 
Mr. Barrow was a victim to sciatica, and 
suffered from a permanent lameness as 
the result; otherwise his health was 
good up to a short time before his death: 
he then had several paroxysms of pain 
about the heart, and was several times 
dangerously ill for short periods. A few 
days before his death he proceeded to 
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London on business, where he had a 
sudden attack of illness; from this he 
apparently recovered, and he proceeded 
to the house of a friend to dine, but he 
was again taken ill on the way, and on 
being lifted out of the carriage he ex- 
pired almost immediately. 


“Mr. Barrow,” says the “ Derbyshire 
Courier,” “ was no common man. Gifted 
with unusual capabilities as a man of 
business, shrewd and clear-headed in an 
unusual degree, he was equally distin- 
guished for a kindness of heart and 
courtesy of demeanour which endeared 
him to all with whom he came in con- 
tact. To him it may in a great measure 
be ascribed, that North Derbyshire has 
within the last few years taken such 
rapid strides in the world of commerce. 
A very king of the great body of inland 
traders, he ruled at Staveley and other 
places in the district, a country teeming 
with rich mineral wealth, which it was 
his pride, with the skill of one of the 
necromancers of old, to evoke. His 
principality at Staveley was and is some- 
thing unique and wonderful, as an in- 
stance of what the talent and energy of 
one man can do. Crossed and recrossed 
in every direction by railways of an 
aggregate length of nearly thirty miles, 
burrowed under by miles and miles of 
pits and coal workings, and teeming 
above with the busy hives of human in- 
dustry, the parish of Staveley alone is 
a marvel. But when it is added that 
all this great agglomeration of works, 
planned and carried out by Mr. Barrow 
alone, gives bread to between four and 
five thousand men, exclusive of their 
wives and families, it will be seen that 
the late Richard Barrow (as he always 
plainly styled himself) was not only 
a mun who did well for himself, but one 
who conferred great advantages and 
blessings on thousands of others. At 
his works are daily raised 3,000 tons of 
coal. He leased 6,000 acres of minerals, 
and at his iron-works every month are 
manufactured 1,200 tons of pig iron and 
2,400 tons of castings. When he took 
to the Staveley Coal and Iron Works 
about the year 1840, only about 500 
men were employed, and the business 
was not a tithe of what it has become 
under his management. It can thus be 
seen what Mr. Barrow has done for that 
district. He has been one of the great 
pioneers of progress who have converted 
and who are converting poor and thinly 
populated places to wealthy and busy 
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centres of trade and industry. To him 
North Derbyshire owes much. At the 
time he took to the Staveley Works it was 
a problem whether the venture would 
be advantageous or not. He risked a 
great amount of capital, but events have 
shewn that he did so wisely, and ever 
since that became evident the great 
mineral district of Derbyshire has re- 
ceived daily accessions to its list of 
collieries and iron-works.” 


Hueu Fatconer, M.D. 

Jan. 31. In Park Crescent, London, 
aged 55, Hugh Falconer, M.D., Vice- 
President of the Royal Society. 

The deceased was born Feb. 29, 1808, 
at Forres, in the shire of Moray, and 
was educated at King’s College, Aber- 
deen, where he passed the full curri- 
culum and took the degree of A.M. Pro- 
ceeding to Edinburgh about 1826, he 
entered upon and completed his medical 
studies. As surgeon and doctor in me- 
dicine, he left the Scottish metropolitan 
university well fitted for commencing 
the battle of life. It was while in Edin- 
burgh, and while the study of the natural 
sciences flourished so prosperously under 
the patronage and tuition of Jameson 
and Graham, that Hugh Falconer began 
to shew the peculiar bent of his genius. 
At that time, the Plinian Society was in 
its glory, and he there met with many 
of the same genial turn of mind, and 
formed friendships and intimacies that 
lasted through life. 

He first took up botany as his favourite 
pursuit; and hence, soon after leaving 
Edinburgh and arriving in Bengal, as 
assistant-surgeon in the Eust India 
Company’s Service, his taste for and his 
acquisitions in this branch of science 
pointed him out as a fit man to be the 
successor of the Roxburghs and the 
Wallichs in the superintendence of the 
Hon. Company’s valuable and useful 
botanical gardens first at Seharunpoor, 
and latterly at Calcutta *. 





® Writing in December, 1834, from Mussoo- 
ree, seven thousand feet in height among the 
Himalaya Mountains, in a long and most in- 
teresting letter, he says:—‘‘ Botany is now 
a sort of profession with me. I am Superin- 
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In this occupation (with the exception 
of the usual furlough to Europe) he 
passed twenty years of his active, use- 
ful, and valuable life, returning to Eng- 
land with shattered health about ten 
years ago, to pursue the same career 
with unabated ardour. While in India 
his researches extended from Calcutta to 
Cashmere in a northerly and westerly, 
and from Calcutta to Burmah in a south- 
easterly direction. In the domain of 
Indian botany he may be said to have 
created the teas of Assam, the first suc- 
cessful attempt to transfer the tea- 
plant of China to a foreign region. It 
was he also who developed the resources 
of the great teak forests of Martaban, 
and who first suggested the naturaliza- 
tion of the Jesuits’ bark of Peru in the 
Himalaya mountains and the Neilgherry 
Hills. But perhaps the most striking 
of Dr. Falconer’s discoveries were those 
in the department of palwontology, one 
in which he was without an equal. 
Here he was not indeed the rival but 
certainly the equal of the Cuviers, the 
Owens, and the Lyells, while he possessed 
a range of experience far beyond any 
of those distinguished men. In the Se- 
walik mountains, the lowest range of 
the Himalayas, he made, arranged, de- 
scribed, and brought to England the 
largest collection of fossilized organic 
beings of a former world which was ever 
made. His researches in the same de- 
partment of knowledge were continued 
with the ardour of his youth after his 
return to Europe, and in this pursuit 
he visited the drift of Amiens, the ca- 
verns of southern France, and those of 
Sicily. It was as late as last autumn 
that, with a distinguished naturalist and 
anatomist for his companion, Professor 
Busk, he made a voyage to Gibraltar to 
inspect its caves, in which the fossilized 
bones of man himself were discovered 





tendent of a botanic garden in India. I had 
the luck to get it before I was a year in the 
country, and perhaps long before I could 
have expected anything of the kind; but as 
there are few in the medical service in India 
who trouble themselves with botany, I got the 
charge in lack of a fitter man.” 
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along with those of extinct lower ani- 
mals, such as mastodons, elephants, 
cave-lions, and cave-bears, the creatures 
of a former world. 

An illness contracted by exposure to 
severe weather in his return journey 
through Spain is conceived to have been 
the immediate cause of his death. 

Dr. Falconer published, 1. Fauna An- 
tiqua Sivalonis, being the Fossil Zoology 
of the Sewalik Hills, in the North of 
India, (in conjunction with T. Cautley.) 
Lond. fol. 1846-49. 2. A Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Fossil Remains of Ver- 
tebrata in the Museum of Bengal, (in 
conjunction with H. Walker). Calcutta, 
8vo., 1859. 

Except these works, the published re- 
sults of Dr. Falconer’s studies and other 
scientific labours are chiefly given in 
separate papers, scattered among the 
leading journals of the day—the Geolo- 
gical and the Philosophical Transactions 
containing a fair proportion. It is to 
be hoped that manuscripts remain, the 
publication of which, with a memoir, 
would be gratifying to the wide circle 
over which his reputation was known. 

Of the man himself it may be remarked 
that he was pre-eminent among natural- 
ists for the strength and surety of his 
grasp and the expanse and variety of 
his knowledge. Dr. Falconer was no 
stranger to any branch of natural science, 
or of the collateral knowledge minister- 
ing to it. In geology, botany, and zoo- 
logy he was a master. He wos well 
versed in ethnology and even in arche- 
ology, while he was besides both a clas- 
sical and oriental scholar. He may rank 
with the very highest among those of 
his distinguished contemporaries who 
have contributed not only to enlarge 
the bounds of natural history, but even 
of the civil history of the race of man 
itself. 

Dr. Falconer died a bachelor, but leaves 
several dear relatives deeply mourning 
his departure. A warm interest in and 
taste for natural science were not con- 
fined to himself, in the family. His late 
brother, Alexander, who had also spent 
part of his life in India, a few years ago 
died at Forres, when he left the sum 
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of £1,000 for a museum, to be erected 
in their native town; and to this Hugh 
added £500, beside bequeathing £100 
to the poor. 

Dr. Falconer’s remains were interred 
on Saturday, Feb. 4, at Kensal Green. 


Mrs. Howarp, or Corby. 

Feb. 11. At Corby Castle, Eliza 
Minto Howard, of Corby and of Foxcote, 
wife of Philip Henry Howard, Esq., for 
many years M.P. for Carlisle. 

The deceased lady, an excellent lin- 
guist, a fine musician, and possessed of 
varied information and attainments, was 
the eldest daughter of the late Major 
John Canning, political resident at the 
Court of Ava, and niece to Mr. Francis 
Canning, whose estates in Warwickshire 
she subsequently inherited. Her talented 
and distinguished father married Mari- 
anne Matilda, daughter of the late Henry 
and Lady Meredyth. But their daugh- 
ter received as a second name that of 
Minto, in compliment to the Earl of 
Minto, then Governor-General of India ; 
Julia, the second daughter, is now the 
wife of James Fleming, Esq., Q.C. Miss 
Canning was born at Ceringay, near 
Calcutta, on the 1st of February, 1810. 
After attaining her fifth year she was, 
as recommended for European children, 
sent to England, and placed under the 
care of her aunt, Mrs. Canning, of Fox- 
cote. She lost both her parents in 1824. 
In November, 1843, she was engaged to 
Mr. Philip Howard, then M.P. for the 
Border City, and the marriage, at which 
the Right Rev. Dr. Griffiths officiated, 
was solemnized at the Spanish Chapel, 
in the presence of the late Duke of Nor- 
folk, Lord and Lady Petre, the late Sir 
Robert Throckmorton (who gave the 
bride away), Mr. Howard’s mother, the 
bride’s aunt, and a large attendance of 
the respective families. Four children, 
three girls and a boy, blessed this happy 
wedding. 

Beside the works of mercy and charity 
that befit every lady, Mrs. Howard took 
a lively interest in antiquarian pursuits, 
and those who had the good fortune to 
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be present at the meeting of the Arche- 
ological Institute at Carlisle in 1859, 
will have a lively remembrance of their 
visit to Corby, and the kindly reception 
accorded to them by the mistress of the 
mansion», Mrs. Howard’s death was 
very sudden, but she was not one who 
would leave her eternal welfare to a 
death-bed repentance ; on the contrary, 
her charitable, virtuous course in this 
life was a perpetual preparation for that 
which is to come. Up to two o’clock in 
the afternoon of the 10th of February 
she was in her usual good health ; but 
about the latter hour, when in the game- 
keeper’s house, caressing a little dog, 
which she much admired, the poor lady 
was instantly stricken in the head with 
sanguineous apoplexy—the most fatal 
form of a deadly complaint. Dr. Arras, 
of Warwick Bridge, was speedily sum- 
moned, but he watched in vain for the 
favourable symptoms which would have 
rendered his skill available; and Dr. 
Elliot, of Carlisle, also attended. There 
was no hope of recovery, however, and 
the sacrament of extreme unction was 
administered to her on the evening of 
the seizure by the Rev. William Ryan, 
of St. Mary’s, Warwick Bridge. She 
never recovered consciousness, or spoke 
again, and at half-past six on the fol- 
lowing morning she died. 

Mrs. Howard being a Catholic, and the 
place of sepulture being in Church-of- 
England ground, it was necessary to 
have two funeral services. That of Mrs. 
Howard’s own Church was performed 
in the Castle before the body was re- 
moved, and that of the Church of Eng- 
land at Wetheral. About half-past nine 
o’clock of February 16, after the cus- 
tomary morning service in the Castle 
private chapel, the household proceeded 
to the large room where the body of the 
deceased was laid out, and there the 
Roman Catholic funeral service was per- 
formed by the Rev. W. Ryan, of War- 
wick Bridge, the Rev. Luke Curry, of 
Carlisle, and the Rev. Mr. Darnell, pri- 
vate tutor at the Castle. Sir Henry 
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Howard, having left England for Han- 
over a short time previous to Mrs. 
Howard’s death, was unable to be pre- 
sent at the funeral; and Sir William 
Throgmorton was unfortunately in Ire- 
land; but the Hon. Mrs. Stourton, Mr. 
Howard’s sister, arrived at Corby Castle 
on the 14th and remained there over 
the ceremony. Mrs. Howard’s only sis- 
ter, Julia, was represented at the funeral 
by her husband, J. Fleming, Esq., Q.C. 
No invitations had been sent out, but 
shortly after eleven o’clock groups of 
the villagers of Wetheral and Corby and 
of tenantry on the estate began to as- 
semble at the Castle, and the carriages 
of several of the county gentry arrived. 
Many of the gentlemen present were in- 
vited to visit the room where the coffin 
lay. The body occupied the centre of 
the room, which was lighted by wax 
candles placed on each side of the coffin 
and around the walls; at one end of the 
coffin stood a crucifix, and similar em- 
blems decorated the walls. The body 
had been placed ina shell and that in 
a lead coffin, which again had been en- 
eased in a coffin made of mahogany 
covered with black silk velvet. Gilt 
handles were placed on each side and at 
each end; the edges were studded with 
cruciform gilt nails; and a beautiful 
floreated gilt cross of medieval style, 
containing the monogram “ E.M.H.” in 
red and blue enamel, was placed near 
the top of the lid, in the centre of which 
was a square gilt breast-plute, bearing 
the following inscription :— 

“Pray for the soul of Eliza Minto 
Canning, wife of Phillip Henry Howard, 
of Corby Castle, Esquire, who died Fe- 
bruary 11th, 1865, aged 55 years. Kter- 
nal Rest give to her, O Lord, and let 
Perpetual Light Shine upon her.” 


Beneath this plate was another in the 
shape of a shield, on which were em- 
blazoned the arms of the Howards and 
the Cannings. 

Soon after twelve the funeral pro- 
cession, which comprised a large number 
of carriages, and was accompanied by 
many of the Corby tenantry on foot, set 
out for Wetheral Church, where the 
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burial service was performed by the 
Rev. W. Blake, the incumbent, and 
the Rev. T. G. Livingston, Minor Canon 
of Carlisle, the hymns “ When our heads 
are bowed with woe,” and “ Jesus lives!” 
(from “ Hymns Ancient and Modern,”) 
and the “Dead March” in Saul, form- 
ing parts of the ceremony, which was 
witnessed by a large concourse of all 
ranks, anxious to pay the last tribute of 
respect to a lady in whom the poor and 
needy ever found a friend, who listened 
to and relieved their griefs with a gra- 
ciousness of manner peculiarly her own. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Dec. 21, 1864. The Rev. Joshua Fawcett, 
Incumbent of Wisbey Chapel, Bradford, and 
Honorary Canon of Ripon. He was of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, B.A. 1829, M.A. 1836; 
edited ‘‘The Village Churchman;’’ and pub- 
lished ‘*A Harmony of the Gospels,” 1836; 
“The Churches of York,” 1843; ‘“‘ History 
of the Book of Common Prayer,” 1844; Lyra 
Ecclesiastica, 1845; ‘Church Rides in the 
Neighbourhood of Scarborough,” 1848; “A 
Sermon on the Holmfirth Flood,’ 1854; “‘ Pas- 
toral Addresses,” 1855; ‘‘ A Visitation Sermon ;”? 
“* History of St. Mary’s, Scarborough ;” *‘ His- 
tory of the Church of St. Peter, Bradford;’? 
‘* History of the Church of St. Thomas a Becket, 
Heptonstall;” “‘ The Church Rambler in Cra- 
ven;’”’ “Ancient and Modern Burial Rites ;” 
**Memorial of a Beloved Child;’”? and ‘‘ Me- 
morial of the Church of St. Mary-the-Virgin, 
Oxenhope.” 

Dec. 30. The Rev. Lancelot Christopher 
Clarke (p. 250), was of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1816, and published “A Brief 
Illustration of the Morning Service,” three 
editions. 

Jan, 10, 1865. The Rev. Charles Richard 
Cameron (p. 251), who was of Christ Church, 
Oxford, published ‘‘ Lectures on Confirmation ;” 
‘“*A Sermon on the Death of Nelson;” “A 
Letter to Dr. Pusey on the Hampden Contro- 
versy;” ‘Sayings and Doings of Popery;” 
“A Letter to Mr. Whitmore on the Corn Laws;” 
**A Sermon at the Primary Visitation of Dr. 
Ryder, Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry ;” 
‘¢4 Pamphlet on the Sabbath Question, ad- 
dressed to Archbishop Whately ;’’ “‘ Parochial 
Sermons ;” ‘On the Antichrist of St. John ;” 
**On the Revolutions of 1848 ;” “*A Letter on 
the Election of Sir Robert Inglis for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford:” and a poem on the “ New 
Moral World against Socialism.” 

Jan. 13. The Rev. Thomas Parfitt, D.D. 
(p. 251), who was of Balliol College, Oxford, 
D.D. 1833, published *‘ Gospel Harmony: a 
Sacred Poem,” (Lond. 8vo., 1837). 
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The Rev. James Jubilee Reynolds (p. 251), 
who was of Queens’ College, Cambridge, B.A. 
1833, M.A. 1838, published ‘‘ Six Lectures on 
the Jews,” 1847; and occasional sermons and 
lectures. 

Jan.21. Aged 70, the Rev. Francis Jickling, 
for twenty-six years Incumbent of Donisthorpe, 
Derbyshire. 

At Drigg, Cumberland, aged 76, the Rev. 
Isaac Smith, Rector of Crosby-Garrett, West- 
moreland. 

At Chute Lodge, Wilts., aged 62, the Rev. 
Henry Fowle, M.A. 

At Exeter, the Rev. Reginald W. Cleave, 
B.A., late Curate of Ivybridge, Cornwood. 

At Edgton, Salop, aged 77, the Rev. Folliott 
Sandford, M.A., Perpetual Curate. 

Jan. 22. At Dorking, aged 66, the Rev. 
George Coles, M.A., late Perpetual Curate of St. 
James’s Chapel, and Chaplain and School- 
master of Whitgift’s Hospital, Croydon. 

At Clevedon, aged 66, the Rev. Charles 
Tynte Simmons, for thirty-nine years Rector 
of Shipham, Somerset. 

Jan. 24. At Chipping Barnet, aged 43, the 
Rev. Feliz Palmer, M.A., late Curate of Lough- 
ton, Essex. 

At Shaftesbury House, Upper Norwood, aged 
86, the Rev. William Thorpe, D.D., of Belgrave 
Chapel, Pimlico. He was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and was afterwards assistant 
to Mr. Mathias, of Bethesda Chapel, in that 
city. Coming to England, he preached for 
some time at Ely Chapel, Holborn, and was 
afterwards appointed Chaplain to the Lock 
Hospital. In 1833 he became the purchaser of 
Belgrave Chapel, Belgrave-square, and con- 
tinued to officiate there until the time of his 
death. Dr. Thorpe was married, in 1834, to 
the Dowager Countess of Pomfret, who was 
the eldest dau. of Sir Richard Borough, bart. 

At his residence, Brunswick-sq., Brighton, 
the Rev. Henry Venn Elliott, Incumbent of 
St. Mary’s Chapel, in that town, a chapel built 
and endowed by his father, the late Charles 
Elliott, esq., of Paddington. Mr. Elliott, who 
was of Trinity College, Cambridge, B.A. 1814, 
M.A. 1817, took the high double degree of 
14th Wrangler and second Chancellor’s Medal- 
ist in 1814, the 15th Wrangler, also a Trinity 
man, being the senior medalist. Among his 
private pupils was the late Marquis of Bristol, 
and he subsequently accompanjed his Lordship 
in his travels in Italy and Greece. Mr. Elliott 
was known in the religious world as an able 
preacher of Evangelical views, and an ori- 
ginal interpreter of apocalyptic prophecy. He 
had striven hard to alleviate the distress of his 
more unfortunate fellow-creatures, and he 
more especially identified himself with the 
foundation of St.Mary’s Hall, situated near 
Kemp Town, which was erected for the educa- 
tion of the daughters of decayed clergymen, 
and in which he took the deepest interest. 
Mr. Elliott married, Oct. 31, 1833, Julia Anne, 
fifth dau. of John Marshall, esq., of Headingley 
Hall, near Leeds, formerly M.P. for Yorkshire, 
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His chief publications were :—1. ‘‘A Sermon 
on the Death of the Rev. Henry Mortlock, 
with a Brief Memoir,” (Lond. 12mo., 1837). 
2. ‘*A Sermon preathed in behalf of the Opera- 
tive Jewish Converts’ Institution, at the Epi- 
scopal Jews’ Chapel, Bethnal-green, on Thurs- 
day, May 14, 1846,” (8vo). 3. “‘A Sermon 
preached in St. John’s Church, Keswick, July 
27, 1851, on the Death of its first Minister, the 
Rev. Fred. Myers, who died at Clifton, July 20, 
1851; with a Sermon on the same occasion by 
the Rev. T. D. H. Battersby, M.A.,” (Lond. 
12mo., 1851). 4. “‘The Ministration of the 
Spirit, a Sermon preached at All Saints, Lewes, 
at the Visitation of the Ven. the Archdeacon of 
Lewes, before the Clergy and Churchwardens, 
and published at their request,” (Lond. 8vo., 
1852). 5. ‘Two Sermons on the Hundred- 
and-first and Sixty-second Psalms, as applic- 
able to the Harvest, the Cholera, and the War,” 
(Lond. 8vo., 1854). 6. “*A Sermon preached 
in Herstmonceux Church, on Septuagesima 
Sunday, Feb. 4, 1855, being the Sunday after 
the Funeral of Archdeacon Hare; with a Ser- 
mon on the same occasion by the Rev. J. N. 
Simpkinson, M.A..” (Camb. 8vo., 1855). He 
also preached a funeral sermon for bis friend 
the Marquis of Bristol, in November last. 

At the Vicarage, Newport Pagnel, Bucks., 
aged 62, the Rev. George Morley, thirty-three 
years Vicar of that place. 

Jan. 2%. At Yelverton Rectory, Norfolk, 
aged 65, the Rev. Edward Postle, Rector of 
Colney, and of Yelverton and Alpington, Nor- 
folk. 

At Henley-in-Arden, aged 46, the Rev. Francis 
Brothers, for nine years Curate of St. Paul’s, 
Knightsbridge. 

Aged 80, the Rev. Robert Moore, M.A., Pre- 
bendary of Salisbury, and for upwards of forty- 
one years Rector of Wimborne St. Giles, 
Dorset. Mr. Moore, whe was a member of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, B.A. 1805, M.A. 
1808, published ‘‘ The Faithful Shepherd; a 
Sermon preached at Blandford Forum, August 
30, 1824, at the Triennial Visitation of John 
Lord Bishop of Bristol.” (Blandford, 8vo., 
1824.) Also a sermon on behalf of the Prayer- 
book and Homily Society. Two funeral ser- 
mons by him were printed for private dis- 
tribution. 

Jan, 28. At Theberton, Suffolk, aged 58, 
the Rev. Henry Hardinge, for twenty-three 
years Rector. 

Jan. 29. From pleurisy, after four days’ 
illness, aged 45, the Rev. John Scott, M.A., 
of Trinity College, Dublin, formerly Curate of 
Congleton, and latterly Incumbent of All 
Saints’ Church, Clapham Park. . 

At Bonn-on-the-Rhine, aged 57, the Rev. 
Edward Arnold, M.A., Perpetual Curate of 
Loudwater, Bucks. 

The Rev. David Williams, M.A., the first In- 
cumbent of Bodelwhyddan, Flintshire, in the 
diocese of St. Asaph. 

Jan. 31. At Cheltenham, aged 67, the Rev. 
Robert Meadows White, D.D., late Fellow of 
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Magdalen College, Oxford, and Anglo-Saxon 
Professor in that University, and for nineteen 
years and a-half Rector of Slimbridge, Glou- 
cestershire. 

Feb. 1. At Middleton-on-the-Wolds, Bever- 
ley, aged 49, the Rev. Alexander Watson, 
M.A. See Opirvary. 

Feb. 4. At Doverdale Rectory, near Droit- 
wich, Worcester, aged 39, the Rev. Edward 
James Newcomb, M.A., late Curate of Leigh, 
near Worcester. 

At the Grange, near Brackley, Northamp- 
tonshire, aged 63, the Rev. John Bartlett. 

Feb. 5. In Broadgate, Lincoln, aged 62, the 
Rev. William Noah Jepson, M.A., Vicar of 
St. Martin’s, and Chaplain of the city gaol. 
He was the only son of Ald. Jepson, iron- 
monger, of Lincoln, and to this business the 
son was brought up, but he afterwards became 
a student at St. Bees, and finally entered the 
Church. He was Curate at Scarle when pre- 
sented to the Vicarage of St. Martin’s by the 
late Bishop of Lincoln. 

Feb. 7, At his residence, Nantyr-Eglwys, 
St. Clear’s, aged 70, the Ven. John Evans, B.D., 
Archdeacon of Carmarthen, Vicar of Llan- 
boidy, and Rector of Llanglydwen, Carmar- 
thenshire. He obtained his degree at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1830; was presented to 
Llanboidy in 1827, to Llanglydwen in 1832, 
and to his archdeaconry in 1858. He was a 
native of Carmarthen, and succeeded the late 
Dr. Venables in his official post, in which he 
appears to have been both efficient and popu- 
lar. It is recorded that Dr. Venables was the 
first archdeacon who had held a Visitation or 
delivered a Charge within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant of South Wales; ‘‘ but Arch- 
deacon Evans (says the ‘ Welshman’), took a 
wider and more practical mode of becoming 
acquainted with the real state of the churches, 
and such matters and persons as came within 
the scope of his functions as Oculus Episcopi, 
by personally visiting every church and pa- 
trish within his archdeaconry, and thus tho- 
roughly informing himself of the condition of 
the churches and of the state of ecclesiastical 
machinery of the parishes, and making such 
suggestions as might assist the ministers in 
more efficiently discharging their duties, and 
remedying existing defects, wherever circum- 
stances might seem to require his interference 
or advice.” 

Feb. 10. Suddenly, at Moulton Grange, 
Northants., aged 80, the Hon, and Rev. Paul 
Anthony Irby, M.A., Rector of Cottesbrooke, 
Northants., Honorary Canon of Peterborough, 
and formerly Rector of Whiston, Northants. 
He was the fifth son of Frederick, second Lord 
Boston, by Christiana, only dau. of P. Methuen, 
esq., of Corsham House, Wilts., and was born 
Dec. 16, 1784. After being educated at Eton, he 
was admitted a pensioner of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, Dec. 2, 1803, and was created M.A. 
1807. He married first, Dec. 2, 1814, Patience 
Anne, eldest dau. of Sir William de Crespigny, 
bart., (who died March 22, 1831); secondly, 
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Sept. 8, 1835, Wilhelmina, eldest dau. of David 
Powell, esq., (who died July 28, 1842); and 
thirdly, Aug. 9, 1849, Augusta, youngest dau. 
of John B. Cowell, esq. Mr. Irby published, 
*¢ A Sermon preached in All Saints’, Northamp- 
ton, June 29, 1826, at the Second Anniversary 
Meeting of the Members of the Northampton- 
shire District Committee of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, and of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts,” (Lond., 8vo., 1826). 

Feb.11. At West Alwington Vicarage, near 
Kingsbridge, Devon, aged 53, the Rev. Douglas 
Macdonald, son of the late Yen. W. Macdonald, 
Archdeacon of Wilts. He had been twenty- 
nine years Vicar of West Alwington, and was 
a Rural Dean. 

Aged 66, the Rev. Thomas Lathbury, M.A., 
Incumbent of St. Simon’s, Bristol. He was 
born in Northants. in 1798, and was a mem- 
ber of St.Edmund Hall, where he took his 
degree of B.A. in 1824. He was ordained 
in the following year. After having been 
for several years Curate of the Abbey Church 
at Bath, in 1848 he was presented to the Per- 
petual Curacy of the parish of St. Simon 
and St. Jude, in the city of Bristol, a Peel dis- 
trict of small value; this Incumbency he held 
at the time of bis decease. He was the au- 
thor of ‘* A History of the Convocation of the 
Church of England down to its Suppression ;” 
**A History of the English Episcopacy from 
1640 to 1662 ;” ‘* A History of the Nonjurors ;’’ 
‘*A Memoir of Ernest the Pious ;” “‘ A History 
of the Book of Common Prayer and other Books 
of Authority,” and also many other works in 
theology and general literature. The active 
part taken by Mr. Lathbury in the late Bristol 
Congress, of which he was an early promoter, 
is well known. 

The Rev. Joseph Wilding Twist, M.A., for- 
merly Incumbent of Christ Church, Liverpool, 
and of St. Michael’s, Kingston, Jamaica. 

Feb. 13, In Little Trinity-lane, aged 57, the 
Rev. Thomas Hill, M.A., Incumbent of Holy 
Trinity, Minories, and formerly Assistant Clas- 
sical Master of Mercer’s School. He was a 
member of Clare College, Cambridge, (B.A. 
1830, M.A. 1833,) and was author of ‘‘ The 
Harmony of the Latin and Greek Languages,” 
(Lond., 12mo., 1842) ; and, “A History of the 
Nunnery of St. Clare and of the Parish of the 
Holy Trinity.” 

At Waltham, near Great Grimsby, aged 72, 
the Rev. Thomas Still Basnett, M.A., Rector, 


DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Oct, 24, 1864. On board the ship “‘ Ben Lo- 
mond,” from Hongkong, aged 37, Thos. Turner, 
esq., Registrar-Gen. of Hongkong, and ‘‘ Pro- 
tector of the Chinese,” eldest son of the late 
Thos. P. Turner, esq., formérly of Bedford-row, 
and of Mrs. McGregor, of Ampthill-sq. 

Nov. 4. Lost in the wreck of H.M.S. “* Race- 
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horse,”’ off Chee Foo Cape, Lieut. Arthur G. C. 
Tait, R.N., youngest son of the late Capt. Tait, 
R.N., of Pirn, Mid Lothian. 

Nov. 9. At Melbourne, Victoria, aged 60, 
Richard Clarke Sewell, esq., D.C.L., formerly 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. He was 
called to the bar by the Society of the Middle 
Temple, June 25, 1830, and was author of Col- 
lectanea Parliamentaria, 1831; ** Digest of the 
New Statutes and Rules,” 1835; “The Muni- 
cipal Corporation Act, with Notes,” 1836; 
“A Treatise on the Law of Sheriff,” 1842; 
“A Treatise on the Law of Coroner,” 1843; 
** Manual of the Law and Practice of Regis- 
tration of Voters,” 1844; “A Letter to Lord 
Worsley on the Burdens Affecting Real Pro- 
perty,” 1846 ; “‘ Sacro-Politica, the Rights, &c. 
of the Anglican Church,” 1847. He edited for 
the English Historical Society in 1846, Gesta 
Stephani Regis Anglorum, and was a contri- 
butor to periodical literature, the papers of 
a Hampsbire Fisherman in the “ Field” news- 
paper being by him. Dr. Sewell, who took 
a double first class degree at Oxford, was elder 
brother of the Warden of New College. 

Nov. 21. Near Kamakura, in Japan, where 
they were barbarously murdered, Major Geo. 
Walter Baldwin, and Lieut. Robert Nicholas 
Bird, both of the 2nd Battalion of H.M.’s 20th 
Regt. Major Baldwin was son of Major Bald- 
win of the 3lst Regt., who was killed at Feroze- 
shah, Dec. 1845. Having been educated at 
the Maidstone Grammar School under the Rev. 
Thos. Harrison, he entered the army in April 
1846, as an ensign, in the same regiment as his 
father, the 31st, and, after serving in England 
and Ireland for about five years, entered the 
senior department of the Royal Military Col- 
lege, Sandhurst, at which place, after a course 
of study, he passed one of the most brilliant 
examinations. In the early part of 1855 he 
joined his regiment at Zante as a captain, and 
on the 15th of May following accompanied it to 
the Crimea. He was subsequently offered the 
appointment of assistant-engineer, which ap- 
pointment he accepted; but, finding that the 
duties of survey prevented his doing duty in 
the trenches with his regiment, he threw up 
the appointment, and by so doing lost the brevet 
majority, which he would otherwise have ob- 
tained. He afterwards served at the Cape, 
India, and in China, and on proceeding to the 
latter place was taken prisoner by the Cochin 
Chinese while searching for water, of which 
the troop-ship in which he had embarked was 
in need. He succeeded in obtaining his re- 
lease, and rejoined his regiment in the north 
of China, where he served during the cam- 
paign of 1860, and during the occupation of 


Tien-tsin in the following winter, In the sum-* 


mer of 1861 he returned to England, and was 
appointed brigade-major at Colchester, which 
appointment he held till he obtained his regi- 
mental majority. On the return of the 3lst to 
England, in the hope of seeing more active 
service, he exchanged to the 20th, now in 
Japan.— Lieut. Bird joined the service Aug. 
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80, 1859, and became a lieutenant by purchase, 
Dec. 2, 1862. 

Dec. 6. Killed in action at Dhalimkote, 
Bhootan, India, aged 31, Maj. Fredk. Cockburn 
Griffin, R.A. Also, aged 23, Lieut. Edward 
Albert Anderson, of the Bengal Artillery, sixth 
son of the late John Anderson, esq., E.1.C.C.S., 
and of Stroquhan and Dunesslin, Dumfries- 
shire. 

At Colombo, Ceylon, aged 34, Henry, second 
son of the late Rev. Francis Rowden, Rector 
of Cuxham, Oxon. 

Dee. 10. At Meerut, Fitzroy, only son of 
Capt. Fitzroy Stephen, P.C.O. Rifle Brigade. 

Dec, 12. At Bellary, Flora Maria, wife of 
Col. J. E. Robertson, Commanding 2nd Batt. 
21st Fusiliers. 

Dec. 13. At Allahabad, aged 56, Augusta 
Margaret Firth, wife of the Rev. Joseph Owen, 
and youngest dau. of the late Maj.-Gen. Henry 
Procter. 

Dec. 21. At North-end, Fulham, Eliza, wife 
of Charles Lewis Meryon, M.D., Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians. 

Dec. 23. Aged 79, Lieut.-Gen. Richard 
Powney, Bengal Artillery. 

Dec. 25. At Rise, near Hull, aged 92, R. Beth- 
ell, esq. He was born May 10, 1772, and was 
formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
where he proceeded B.A. in 1795. Under the 
will of his distant relative, William Bethell, 
esq., who died in July, 1799, he acquired Rise, 
Walton Abbey, and considerable estates in 
Holderness, and other parts of Yorkshire. He 
was one of the four Members returned for that 
county in 1830, his colleagues being Viscount 
Morpeth, afterwards Earl of Carlisle, who died 
a few weeks before him, Mr. now Lord 
Brougham, and the Hon. William Duncombe, 
now Lord Feversham. From 1832 to 1841 Mr. 
Bethell represented the East Riding of York- 
shire in the Conservative interest ; and on one 
occasion when there was a contest he was 
placed at the head of the poll, when he retired 
into private life, Lord Hotham succeeding him 
in the representation of the Riding. He mar- 
ried, April 20, 1800, Mary, seeond daughter of 
Wm. Wellbank, esq., of the city of London, 
but had no children, and is succeeded by his 
nephew, W. F. Bethell, esq., son of his deceased 
brother, the late Rev. George Bethell, formerly 
of King’s College, Cambridge, afterwards Fel- 
low of Eton College, and Rector of Worples- 
don. Another brother, the Right Rev. Christo- 
pher Bethell, late Lord Bishop of Bangor, was 
also a Fellow of King’s College. Two of the 
deceased gentleman’s Latin poems appear in 
the second series of Muse Etonenses, and it is 
presumed that he had survived all those whose 
juvenile effusions constitute that celebrated 
collection. Mr. Bethell was for many years 
chairman of the East Riding Quarter Sessions, 
and his acute legal knowledge, business-like 
habits, and courteous demeanour, secured for 
him universal respect and admiration. The 
Bethell family have resided at Rise and held 
estates there from the time of James I. 
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At New York, aged 70, Mr. James William 
Wallack, a native of London, born in 1794. 
Both his parents were on the stage, his father, 
William Wallack, being a distinguished come- 
dian and vocalist, and his mother, Elizabeth 
Field, playing the leading female characters 
with Garrick for several years. He made his 
first appearance on the stage in London at the 
age of seven, and after playing boys’ parts for 
some time, passed to the Academic Theatre 
established by Queen Charlotte, in Leicester- 
street, Leicester-square, where English and 
German children appeared on alternate nights. 
Here he attracted the notice of Sheridan, who 
gave bim an engagement at Drury-lane. 
When that theatre was destroyed by fire he 
went to Ireland, but he returned to England 
in 1813, and on the opening night of the new 
Drury-lane theatre appeared as Laertes in 
“Hamlet.” At the age of twenty-two he 
replaced Booth in playing Iago to Kean’s 
“Othello.” Having by the intervention of 
Lord Byron, who was his personal friend, ob- 
tained two years’ leave of absence from 
Drury-lane he went to America, making his 
first appearance at the Park Theatre, New 
York, Sept. 7, 1818. After two years of re- 
markable success in that country he returned 
in 1820 to London, where he remained only 
one season, making then a second visit to 
America. There it was his misfortune to 
break his leg by a fall from a coach. Ere he 
had recovered from the effects of this disaster 
he gave an entertainment of songs, imitations, 
recitations, &c., supporting himself on crutches. 
He returned to England, and was stage-mana- 
ger of Drury-lane under Elliston. In 1836 he 
was again at New York. In that year he 
opened the National Theatre at the corner of 
Church and Leonard streets in that city. It 
was burned down in 1839, and during the next 
ten years Mr. Wallack played ** star” engage- 
ments alternately in the United States and 
Great Britain. In 1851 he fixed his residence 
permanently in New York, and established 
Wallack’s Theatre, on the Broadway, where 
he enjoyed uninterrupted success for many 
years, the establishment being distinguished 
for artistic excellence and a careful regard to 
the proprieties of scenery and costume. In 
1861 he built a new theatre near Union-square, 
New York. Mr. Wallack had ceased to act 
for some years before his death. The Ameri- 
can journals speak of him in terms of high 
commendation. He acted well both in tragedy 
and comedy, but his great excellence was in 
melodrama. In such characters as the Bri- 
gand and Don Cesar de Bazan he was unri- 
valled. ‘* Wallack had a beautiful house in 
New York, and a marine villa at Long Branch, 
New Jersey, where he passed the summer. 
He exercised a liberal hospitality, 2 ’ Anglaise, 
to his own countrymen who visited the United 
States, and loyally flaunted the Union Jack in 
juxtaposition with the Stars and Stripes. Ex- 
cepting the ambassador and the consuls no 
one in America ventured to be so bold as to 
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hoist the British flag but Wallack. Latterly 
he was a victim to gout, and he died much 
respected and regretted.”—New York paper. 
His son, John Lester Wallack, born at New 
York in 1819, is a popular light comedian and 
eccentric actor, and has written several suc- 
cessful plays, all produced at: his father’s 
theatre. He married a sister of Mr. Millais, 
the celebrated painter. 

Dec. 27. At Meerut, aged 22, Mary Ann, 
wife of T. Rolph Ross, esq., C.E., of H.M.’s 
Bengal Engineer Establishment, N.W.P. India. 

Dec. 28. At Sinchal, Darjeeling, suddenly, 
Major Walter Pownall, H.M.’s 48th Regt. 

Dec. 29. At Spring-gardens, Jamaica, aged 
56, Miss Emily Price, third dau. of the late Sir 
Rose Price, bart., of Trengwainton, Cornwall. 

Dec. 30. At Belvedere, 8. Julians, Malta, 
aged 48, Myers Shuttleworth Watson, esq. 

Dec, 31. At Asseerghur, aged 37, Emma 
Cecilia, wife of Major Charles Thompson, of 
the Bombay Army, and dau. of Major Minter, 
Clifton. 

Jan. 1, 1865. Commander Edward Samuel 
Taylor (p. 258), was the third son of the late 
Samuel Taylor, esq., surgeon, of Aylsham, 
Norfolk. He entered the Royal Navy, April 
7, 1806, as midshipman on board H.M.S. *‘ Gib- 
raltar,” Capt. Lukin (afterwards Adm. Wind- 
ham). On Sept. 17, in the same year, he was 
transferred with Capt. Lukin to the “ Mars,” 
74, and during his service in this ship, wit- 
nessed C dore Sir S 1 Hood’s chase 
and capture of a squadron of French frigates 
off Rochefort, Sept. 25, 1806. He was also en- 
gaged in the bombardment and taking of Co- 
penhagen in 1807, (for which successful expe- 
dition, the crew of this ship, among others, 
received the thanks of Parliament); and at 
the siege of St. Sebastian in 1813. He was em- 
ployed from time to time in various boat ac- 
tions on the Tagus, at New Orleans, and under 
the Russian batteries up the Baltic. As acting- 
lieutenant in the ‘“‘Cydnus,” he was engaged 
in the capture of the American privateer brig 
**Bunker’s Hill,’ besides various ‘‘cutting- 
out” affairs. He returned to England as 
master in charge of the “Borer,” 14, gun- 
brig, when he was confirmed as lieutenant 
Feb. 18, 1815, and retired on half-pay. He 
attained, by seniority, the rank of commander, 
July 15, 1861. 

Jan. 2. At the North Camp, Aldershot, aged 
35, Charles T. Abbot, esq., Surgeon 39th Regt. 

In Montagu-sq., aged 79, Harriet, widow of 
the Rev. R. W. Wake, late Rector of Cour- 
teenhall, Northants., and dau. of the late 
Right Hon. Henry Grattan. 

In Wilton Place, Mary Ann, widow of Lieut.- 
Col. R. H. Russell, 8th Madras Light Cavalry. 

At Great Warley, Margaret Ann, wife of the 
Rev. Hastings Robinson, D.D., Rector of that 
parish. 

At his apartments at the London Institution, 
aged 70, Richard Thomson, esq. This gentle- 
man rendered in a very unassuming way es- 
sential service to literature. His first work, 
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published as far back as 1820, was “A Faithful 
Account of the Processions and Ceremonies 
observed in the Coronations of the Kings and 
Queens of England.” This was followed in the 
same year by a curious work, limited to fifty 
copies, entitled ‘“‘ The Book of Life, a Biblio- 
graphical Melody dedicated to the Roxburghe 
Club.” His next work, “The Chronicles of 
London Bridge,” first appeared anonymously 
in 1827, and was republished in Murray’s 
“* Family Library.” It attracted much atten- 
tion, owingto its deep research and the skilful 
manner in which he made use of voluminous 
materials. In 1828 he published (as part of 
*Constable’s Miscellany’’) “ Illustrations of Bri- 
tish History,” 2 vols., 12mo. He also published 
**Tales of an Antiquary,” 3 vols., 8vo, 1828, 
(anon.) ‘* Historical Essay on Magna Charta,” 
1829, and “ Legends of London,” 3 vols. 8vo., 
1832, (anon.) He had held the office of Libra- 
rian to the London Institution since Aug. 13, 
1834, having been then appointed in conjunc- 
tion with the late Mr. E. W. Brayley. If we 
mistake not Mr. Thomson took an active part in 
the preparation of the admirable Catalogue of 
the Library of the London Institution, 4 vols., 
8vo., and his thorough acquaintance with the 
books under his charge was only equalled by 
his readiness to take any amount of trouble 
to assist those who had occasion to consult 
them, his help being always most courteously 
offered. A Catalogue of the Antiquities found 
on the site of the Royal Exchange, we believe, 
was written by him for the members of the 
Court of Common Council. 

The Hon. C. H. Maynard (p. 259). By a 
typographical displacement, the office of Lord 
Lieutenant of Essex is ascribed to this gentle- 
man instead of to his father, Viscount Maynard. 

Jan.3. At Pisa, George Augustus, only son 
of the late Stewart Paxton, esq., Bengal C.S., 
and grandson of the late Sir William Paxton, 
of Middleton Hal!, Carmarthenshire. 

At Walthamstow, aged 46, Eliza Mary, 
widow of Francis Robert Bedwell, esq., for- 
merly of the same place, and third dau. of the 
Rev. William Wilson, D.D., of Over Worton, 
Oxon. 

At Aldershot, aged 52, Mary Ann, wife of 
Thomas Fabian, esq., R.E., and only dau. of 
the late Richard Baigent, esq., of Kingston, 
Portsea Island. 

Jan. 6. George William Adams, M.D., author 
of various papers on medical subjects. 

At Edinburgh, Frances Caroline Fowle, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. F. W. Fowle, Ames- 
bury, Wilts. j 

At Dresden, suddenly, Karl Christian Spar- 
mann. This aged artist in 1824 was drawing- 
master to the then Prince Napoleon, and in 
that capacity resided with his pupil at Arenen- 
berg during the summer, and at Rome in the 
winter. Under his guidance the Prince ar- 
rived at a remarkable degree of proficiency. 
Up to the last Sparmann treasured a collec- 
tion of affectionate letters written to him by 
the Prince in the German language. 
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Jan.7. At Kilburn, aged 65, Frances, widow 
of the Rev. Francis Ellaby, M.A., Minister of 
Percy Episcopal Chapel, St. Pancras. 

At Garveston Rectory, Norfolk, aged 68, 
Eliza, wife of the Rev. F. E. J. Valpy, Rector 
of Garveston. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Ellen, widow of 
John Ellis Spilling, esq., late of the 46th Regt. 

Jan. 8. At Clevedon, Somerset, Sarah, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. James Paley, late Vicar of 
Locock, Wilts. 

At Trinidad de Cuba, for which place he was 
H.B.M.’s Vice-Consul, William Sidney Smith, 
esq., formerly of Havana. 

Jan. 9. At Florence, aged 17, Annie, only 
child of the late Capt. Arbuthnot Dallas, of the 
Indian Army. 

At Paris, Mary, relict of John S. Story, esq., 
of St. Alban’s, Clerk of the Peace for Herts. 

At Wray Park, Reigate, Louisa, wife of the 
Rev. E. Prout. 

In East Southernhay, Exeter, aged 90, Ann, 
widow of Wm. Toye, esq., formerly Civil Judge 
at Gibraltar. 

Jan. 10. At Cowes, aged 75, Frances Ann, 
wife of Adm. ffarington. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 81, Eliza, relict 
of Maj.-Gen. John Wilson Kettlewell, R.A. 

At Freshford, Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. 
Philip Serle, late Rector of Oddington, Oxon. 

Jan. 11. At Wiesbaden, aged 79, Rear- 
Adm. William Benjamin Suckling, of High- 
wood, Hants. He was the eldest son of the 
late Col. Suckling, and a relative of Nelson, 
whose mother was a dau. of the Rev. Maurice 
Suckling, D.D., Prebendary of Westminster. 
He entered the navy April 9, 1803, on board 
the “‘ Amphion,”’ 32, and sailed shortly after- 
wards, with the flag of Lord Nelson, for the 
Mediterranean, where he continued employed 
until August, 1809, and fought at the battle of 
Trafalgar. He was promoted to lieutenant 
Oct. 23, 1809; and in that capacity served at 
Cork, off Lisbon, and at the defence of Cadiz. 
After again serving in the Mediterranean, he 
was promoted to the command of the “ Me- 
rope,” sloop, July 1, 1814, and in her sailed 
from the latter station to North America. In 
1828 and 1829 he served on the coast of Africa, 
when he was compelled to invalid; and after 
being some years on half-pay attained post 
rank, Nov. 23, 1841. He became retired rear- 
adm. April 12, 1862. 

Jan. 13. At Ford Park, Plymouth, aged 74, 
George Hans Blake, esq., Commander R.N. 
He entered the navy in August, 1804, as first- 
class volunteer, on board the “ Lively,’ 38, 
Capts. Graham Eden Hamond, and George 
M‘Kinley. On the 5th October following he 
was present, under Capt. Hamond, at the cap- 
ture of three Spanish frigates laden with trea- 
sure, and the destruction of a fourth off Cape 
St. Mary; and on May 29, 1805, he partici- 
pated in the “Lively’s’ single-handed and 
self-sought skirmish with the Spanish ship 
* Glorioso,” 74. Whilein charge as midship- 
man of a prize Mr. Blake was unfortunately, 








on Oct. 14, 1807, captured and taken to France, 
where he was detained a prisoner until the con- 
clusion of the war in 1814. He afterwards 
served on the coast blockade, and was placed 
on the reserved list in 1851. 

At |Kingussie, Inverness, aged 74, Jessie, 
widow of the Rev. Thomas Steele, late Incum- 
bent of Littleborough, Rochdale. 

At Brighton, Leonora Anne, widow of Com- 
mander William Simpson Blount, R.N., and 
second dau. of the late Capt. Clavell, R.N. 

Jan. 14. At Bedhampton, Hants., aged 79, 
Commander Henry Garrett, R.N. He entered 
the navy August 10, 1799, on board the ‘*Im- 
pregnable,’’ 98, Capt. Jonathan Faulkner. On 
the 10th October following he was wrecked 
between Langstone and Chichester. He was 
afterwards attached to the “‘Belleisle,” Capt. 
William Hargood, from Jan. 1801, to Jan. 
1806 ; accompanied Lord Nelson to the West 
Indies in pursuit of the combined fleets of 
France and Spain, and took part in the battle 
of Trafalgar. He afterwards served at the re- 
duction of Java, and in Spain, where he was 
wounded whilst serving on shore at Santander. 
He was paid off in March 1816. From March 
1832 till March 1837, he had charge of the 
Semaphore station at Holder-hill, in Sussex; 
from 1841 he was similarly employed at Bea- 
con-hill, until those stations were done away 
with; on July 28, 1851, he was made a com- 
mander on reserved half-pay. 

In Oxford-terrace, Georgina, second dau. of 
the late Sir Patrick Macgregor, bart. 

At Wyelands, Chepstow, Mary Ann, wife of 
the Rev. Robert Vaughan-Hughes, M.A., and 
dau. of the late Rear-Adm. Rowland Main- 
waring, of Whitmore Hall, and Biddulph, 
Staffordshire. 

Aged 77, Mrs. Mary B. Nash, late of Parlia- 
ment-street and Adelphi-chambers, dau. of 
Sir W. Barnes, of Nettleham Manor, and 
widow of Roland Nash, formerly Assistant- 
Registrar and Solicitor, Bishop of Lincoln’s 
Diocese. 

Jan. 15. In Stephen’s-green, Dublin, aged 
73, the Right Hon. Nicholas Ball. He was the 
eldest surviving son of Mr. John Ball, an emi- 
nent silk-mercer in Nicholas-street, Dublin, 
and was born in 1791. He received his edu- 
cation in Stoneyhurst, and Trinity College, 
where his fellow-students were Sir Thomas 
Wyse, Stephen Woulfe, Richard Sheil, and 
William Henry Curran. He was called to the 
bar in 1814, and admitted as a bencher of the 
King’s Inn, Dublin, in 1836. In 1830 he was 
appointed a King’s Counsel. In the Court of 
Chancery his business was considerable, and, 
in cases of Catholic trusts, his opinions were 
highly valued. He was not distinguished for 
profound knowledge, but he had admirable 

working qualities and an excellent address, 
In 1836 he was elected member for Clonmel, 
which borough he represented until 1839, 
when he was promoted to the bench, having 
in the previous year held. the office of Attor- 
ney-General, and been made a member of the 
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Irish Privy Council. He was the second Ro- 
man Catholic barrister on whom the judicial 
dignity was conferred after the passing of the 
Emancipation Act, the first having been the 
late Sir Michael O’Loghlen, who, after sitting 
for a short time in the Common Pleas, after- 
wards became Master of the Rolls. Judge 
Ball discharged the judicial duties for a longer 
period than any other judge in the kingdom, 
having been on the bench for fully a quarter of 
a century. He married, in 1817, Jane, dau. 
of the late Thomas Sherlock, esq., of But- 
lerstown, co. Waterford, and by her, who died 
in 1862, he had several children, the eldest of 
whom, John, (born in 1818, and educated at 
Cambridge,) is a barrister-at-law, sat in one 
Parliament as M.P. for co. Carlow, and was 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies under 
Lord Palmerston’s first administration; he 
married, in 1856, Elize, daughter of the Count 
Parolini, of Lombardy, by whom he has issue. 
Mr. Justice Ball was a zealous politician, and, 
whenin London, a constant habitué of Brooke’s ; 
he enjoyed the confidence of all the Liberal 
ministries of the last five-and-twenty years. 
Though a sincere Roman Catholic, he was a 
man of very moderate opinions, and thoroughly 
opposed to all ultramontane notions. One of 
his sons was for some years a priest of the 
London oratory of St. Philip Neri at Brompton, 
but he quitted that community a year or two 
ago. The “Dublin Daily Express” says of 
him :—‘‘ The late Judge exhibited, during 
his career at the bar, qualities which entitled 
him to the distinction bestowed upon him by 
his party. He was a sound and able lawyer, 
and presided at some celebrated trials, in 
which his talents were tested and displayed. 
Among them may be mentioned the State pro- 
secution of Mr. Gavan Duffy, and the great 
Mountgarrett case, in which his charge to the 
jury elicited the warm admiration of the emin- 
ent counsel engaged. As a practising barrister 
he was remarkable for great acuteness and 
quickness in discerning the points upon which 
the question at issue really depended, and in 
taking advantage of any circumstances which 
could be dexterously turned to account. Of 
late years he exhibited a certain restiveness of 
temper and eccentricity of manner, especially 
on circuit, which his friends viewed with 
regret as indicative of the failure of his health, 
and which afforded some dissatisfaction to 
those who had business in his court. He pos- 
sessed, however, a kindly disposition, which 
obtained a ready forgiveness of those recent 
peculiarities; and throughout his judicial life 
he was generally esteemed for his urbanity 
and courtesy, as well by the bar as in private 
circles.” 

At Stanhope Lodge, Kensington-gore, aged 
54, Selina, wife of Sir John Bayley, bart. 

At Constantinople, aged 32, Lieut.-Col. 
Patrick Stewart, C.B., R.E. He was the second 
son of James Stewart, esq., of Cairnsmore. 
After distinguishing himself at the Royal 
Military College of Sandhurst, he entered the 
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Bengal Engineers, and was appointed second 
lieutenant on June 14, 1850; was promoted to 
a lieutenancy on August 1, 1854, and to the 
rank of captain on Aug. 27, 1858. Col. Stewart 
was on the staff of Lord Clyde during the 
Indian rebellion, and served in the march to 
the relief of Lucknow, the siege and capture of 
the city, and the battle of Cawnpore. He 
rendered great aid by his ability and energy 
in extending and maintaining telegraphic com- 
munication between the army as it advanced, 
and the seat of government, for which he re- 
ceived honourable mention in the despatches 
of the Governor-General, Viscount Canning. 
Though of an amiable and gentle disposition, 
Col. Stewart was brave even to temerity, and 
on one occasion, when hunting, nearly lost his 
life by an attack from a tiger. Daring the In- 
dian rebellion his personal courage and daring, 
as well as his skill and talent, were the subject 
of frequent eulogium among all ranks of his 
fellow-soldiers. On the suppression of the re- 
bellion he was rewarded with two clasps and 
appointed brevet-major. He returned home 
in impaired health, but he was in a great 
measure recruited by. a sojourn in his native 
Galloway. After his return he married Miss 
M‘Douall, daughter of Col. M‘Douall, of Logan. 
Shortly afterwards he was appointed to super- 
intend the extension of telegraphic communi- 
cation with India. Latterly he had, on ac- 
count of his health, been residing at Constan- 
tinople, where Mrs. Stewart was seized with 
diphtheria, from which she was recovering 
when her gallant husband was attacked with 
the same disease, which, being succeeded by 
fever, proved fatal.— Dumfries Courier. 

Mr. Leitch Ritchie, a well-known writer, 
and formerly for several years the editor of 
**Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal.” He was a 
native of Greenock, and commenced his literary 
career in early days, whilst clerk in a mer- 
cantile firm, by starting a small periodical, 
called “*The Wanderer.” He afterwards re- 
moved to London, where he edited in suc- 
cession ‘‘ The Englishman’s Magazine,” “‘ The 
Era,” and “The Indian News ;” he also pro- 
duced the letterpress for such illustrated works 
as “Turner’s Annual Tour,” and “ Heath’s 
Picturesque Annual,” beside superintending 
the issue of “The Library of Romance,” to 
which he contributed the story of Schinder- 
hannes, the Robber of the Rhine. But his tale 
of ‘ Wearyfoot Common,” originally published 
in ‘Chambers’ Journal,” is that by which 
readers of the later generation will best re- 
member him, The “ Scotsman” says of bim :— 
“*In Edinburgh, where Mr. Ritchie resided for 
several years while acting as literary conductor 
of ‘Chambers’ Journal,’ the announcement of 
his death will cause sympathy and regret to 
every one who knew him. Of quiet, retiring 
disposition, and occupied entirely in literary 
pursuits, Mr. Ritchie had no large circle of 
friends; but by that select, if small number, 
he was respected and loved as a genial and 
cheerful companion, accomplished and well 
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read, of kindliest and most gentlemanly man- 
ners and feelings. As an author Leitch Ritchie 
enjoyed an extensive reputation, originally ac- 
quired by some fortunate hits early in life, 
and which his industry and perseverance, com- 
bined with his true natural talent and ex- 
cellent taste, enabled him steadily to maintain 
throughout some forty years of hard literary 
labour. In the ‘Men of the Time’ it is stated 
that he was born in Greenock ‘about the be- 
ginning of the century,’ but if this be correct 
he looked a much older man than he was—an 
effect, probably, so far produced by the wear 
and tear of his constant application to letters, 
and heightened by the infirmity of deafness, 
by which he was for many years afflicted.” 

Jan. 16. At Southsea, Capt. Robert Harris, 
R.N. He entered the royal navy in 1822 as 
a volunteer on board the ‘‘ Euryalus,” 42, and 
in 1824 was employed at the blockade of Al- 
giers. He afterwards served on board the 
* Ferret,” the ** Royal George” yacht, and the 
“Onyx” and ‘“ Pantaloon,” tenders to the 
yacht. In the “‘ Excellent” gunnery-ship, as 
a lieutenant, his scientific acquirements secured 
him the highest possible certificate. In the 
** Melville,” 72, bearing the flags for some time 
of Admirals Sir Peter Halket and the Hon. 
George Elliot, Lieut. Harris served for four 
years as gunnery-lieutenant in North America 
and the West Indies, on the Cape of Good Hope 
and China stations, and took part in various 
military operations. Capt. Harris’s last ser- 
vices, however, were the most important in his 
career, and with them his name must always 
remain indissolubly connected. This was the 
organization and introduction into Her Ma- 
jesty’s service of the naval cadet and boys’ 
training-ship system, a task for the execution 
of which Capt. Harris was specially selected by 
the Admiralty. For several years he laboured 
at this duty, and none but his intimate asso- 
ciates knew the amount of zeal he brought to 
bear upon it, or the tact with which he worked 
out the important plans intrusted to his care. 

At Hereford, of smallpox, Harriet, widow 
of Capt. George Marshall, H.M.’s 31st Regt., 
and dau. of the late Col. Howe Showers. 

At Mount Lebanon, Twickenham, Miss Corne- 
wall, only dau. of the late Right Rev. Dr. 
Cornewall, Bishop of Worcester. 

Jan. 17. At Avranches, aged 61, William 
Hurt Sitwell, esq., of Barmoor Castle and 
Yeavering, Northumberland. 

At his residence, Brimley, Teignmouth, aged 
72, Jacob Bickford Bartlett, esq., M.D., son of 
the Rev. J. B. Bartlett, late of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, and of St. Mary Church, Devon. 
During the previous week he was engaged in 
making a post mortem examination on the body 
of a woman who had died at the Teignmouth 
Infirmary, and having a slight wound on one 
of his fingers it is supposed to have been 

ffected by poi matter of the dead body. 





This brought on a severe attack of inflamma- 
tion, resulting in death. 
Jan. 18. At Lucerne, Switzerland, aged 74, 
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Maj.-Gen. Richard Say Armstrong, R.A. The 
gallant officer, who had only recently been ap- 
pointed to a “ distinguished service” pension, 
served at Walcheren in 1809; and in Canada 
from May 1811 to July 1815, including the cap- 
ture of a detachment on River Raisin, the 
cutting out of an enemy’s vessel when in com- 
mand of a gunboat at Prescott, at Fort Erie 
during a cannonade of seventeen hours, at the 
less of Fort George, actions at Stony Creek 
and Black Rock, investment of Fort George, 
capture of Fort Niagara, Black Rock, and 
town of Buffalo; the action at Street’s Creek 
and Chippewa, and at the siege of Fort Erie, 
where he was under an almost constant fire 
for about five weeks. He obtained his com- 
mission as second lieut., Dec. 17, 1807; first 
lieut., March 22, 1809; capt.. Nov. 6, 1827; 
brevet-major, Nov. 23, 1841; lieut.-col., Nov. 
9, 1846; col., June 29, 1854; major-gen., Jan. 
15, 1859. 

Aged 72, Mr. James Beaumont Neilson, of 
Queenshill, civil engineer, F.R.S. He was 
a native of Shettleston, near Glasgow, was 
born in 1792, and was brought up as a work- 
ing mechanic. His education had not been 
neglected, and he possessed considerable ad- 
vantages in the fostering care of the late 
Mr. John Neilson, his elder brother, and in 
finding employment under various ironmasters 
of skill, such as Dr. Roebuck and Mr. William 
Dixon. Some accidental circumstances led him 
in the course of his studies and experiments to 
direct his attention to the process of smelting 
iron, and, after many trials, and not a few 
failures, he ultimately satisfied himself that 
a vastly increased and improved action of the 
artificial blast employed in furnaces could be 
attained by heating the air in its passage from 
the blowing cylinder into the furnace. This 
was the hot-blast, a process which completely 
revolutionized the iron trade. Mr. Neilson, 
who has a place amongst Mr. Smiles’s heroes 
of “Self Help,” was twice married, and has 
left a numerous family. 

At Twyford Lodge, Winchester, aged 69, 
John Thomas, youngest son of the late Dr. 
Waddington, Prebendary of Ely. 

Aged 68, Jane, wife of the Rev. Thos. James, 
of St. Paul’s-rd., Highbury, late Secretary of 
the Colonial Missionary Society. 

Jan. 19. In Cumberland-street, London, 
aged 79, Admiral Thomas Ladd Peake. He 
was son of the late Sir Henry Peake, who was 
surveyor of the navy from 1806 to 1822. He 
entered the navy in 1798, and in 1800 accom- 
panied the expedition to Ferrol, and in the fol- 
lowing year that to Egypt. At the former 
place he served on shore with the army, under 
Sir J. Pulteney, and on his return to England 
at the close of 1804, he served at the Nore, and 
Was advanced to lieutenant on May 8, 1805. 
In that capacity he served in the North Sea, 
and participated in the operations against Wal- 
cheren in 1809, and shared in a most gallant 
conflict of four hours and a half, which termi- 
nated in the capture of the French ship “ Ri- 
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voli,” 74, on which occasion he was gazet- 
ted, and advanced to commander May 8, 1812. 
He commanded the “ Rosario,” 10, on the 
home station from 1813 to 1818, and was In- 
specting Commander of the Coast-guard from 
1820 to 1825. Whilst holding this post he re- 
ceived the gold medal of the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution for his noble services in 
assisting to save the crew and passengers, 
numbering 195 persons, of the Government 
transport-ship, ‘‘ Admiral Berkeley,” which 
was wrecked off Portsmouth, March 2, 1825. 
He attained post rank March 1, 1822; accepted 
the retirement, Oct. 1, 1846; became rear-ad- 
miral, Oct. 7, 1852; vice-admiral, Nov. 28, 
1857; and admiral, April 27, 1863. 

Suddenly, in London, the Hon. Mrs. Taylor, 
dau. of Richard, Lord Waterpark, and widow 
of F. Taylor, esq., of Chyknell, Shropshire. 

At his residence, Upper Fitzwilliam-street, 
Richard Francis, only surviving son of the late 
Rev. Clement Wolseley, of Lakelands, and 
Sandbrook Park, co. Carlow, nephew and heir 
to the Ussher estates of the late Sir William 
Wolseley, bart., Park-lane, Hyde-park. 

In Cambridge-sq., Hyde-pk., aged 84, Chas. 
Bayley, esq., late of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Bengal C.S, 

At New House, Aure, Gloucestershire, aged 
59, John Wade Wait, esq., J.P. for the county. 

At Bayswater, Elizabeth, relict of Maj.-Gen. 
James Campbell, K.H., 95th Regt. 

In Paris, aged 55, Pierre Joseph Proud- 
hon, a once famous Socialist and political 
writer. He was born at Besancon, July, 1809, 
the son of poor parents, was first a compositor, 
then corrector of the press, and afterwards 
a merchant. Supported by a small stipend 
which he obtained for a prize essay from the 
French Academy (1836), he spent three years 
of scientific study in Paris. In 1839 he re- 
turned to Besangon, where he established a 
printing-office, in which he brought out a por- 
tion of his numerous works on Socialism. He 
had already published several small works, as 
the Zraité des Droits d’ Usufruit, &c. (1836), 
Traité des Droits d’ Usage des Servitudes Vieilles, 
&c. (1836), and others. He became famous 
chiefly on account of a memoir (1840), under 
the title Qu’est-ce que la Propriété ? to which 
he gave the celebrated answer, La Propriété 
c’est le Vol, His principal work is entitled, 
Systeme des Contradictions Economiques, ow 
Philosophie de la Misére (1846, 2 vols.) He 
founded several newspapers, and a “‘ People’s 
Bank,” which never did any business. Proud- 
hon was one of the most vigorous French 
writers of the day. A self-educated man, he 
had given himself up to the study of social 
subjects, and though his views were very erro- 
neous, no doubt could be entertained of his 
sincerity, whilst the talent with which they 
were set forth placed him at once among the 
foremost ranks of French publicists. In 1848 
he started, immediately after the revolution of 
February, a newspaper called Le Peuple, which 
made a great sensation at the time. He pud- 
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lished in it a series of articles expounding his 
theories about property, and laying down his 
maxim—La Propriété ec’-st le Vol. He was 
attacked by the press, which held him up as 
a revolutionist and an anarchist, who wished 
to cut off the heads of landlords as the best 
way of generalising property; he was carica- 
tured, prosecuted, imprisoned, and even held 
up to ridicule on the stage. On account of an 
article in the Peuple against the President, 
Louis Napoleon, he was sentenced (March, 
1849) to three years’ imprisonment and a fine 
of 3,000 franes. He fled; returned to Paris 
again in June, where he was first imprisoned 
in the Conciergerie, and, subsequently, in 1851, 
in St. Pelagie. He regained his liberty in 1852, 
and has lived in retirement ever since. ‘‘ He 
was a hater of all shams and impostures; and 
modern democracy, which he looked upon as 
the fittest tool for despotism, was his special 
béte noire, In private life he had many friends, 
and even his most bitter enemies of former 
days are the first to pay a tribute to the sin- 
cerity of his motives, and the sterling integrity 
and independence of his character.””—Standard, 

At Sion House, Clifton, aged 85, William 
Silver, esq., M.D., formerly travelling physician 
to his Grace John, sixth Duke of Bedford, and 
subsequently to Lady Elizabeth Lowther, dau. 
of William, second Earl of Lonsdale. 

At Philadelphia, aged 62, Harriett, widow of 
James Coleman, esq., of Elizabeth, Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania, and dau. of Capt. George 
Dawson, of Col. Tarleton’s Regt. of Light 
Dragoons during the American Revolutionary 
War. 

Jan. 20, At Kensington, suddenly, aged 66, 
Major James Reginald Tovin Graham, late of 
the 2nd Royal North British Dragoons {Scots 
Greys). He entered the army, Jan. 30, 1814, 
and became lieutenant, June 8, 1815. He was 
present at the battle of Waterloo in the same 
month, for which he was rewarded with a 
medal. He became captain, March 16, 1820; 
was placed on half-pay, Oct. 25, 1821; and re- 
tired with the rank of major, Jan. 10, 1837. 
He was buried at Brompton Cemetery on 
Thursday last. 

In Westbourne-square, Hyde-park, Anna 
Maria, relict of Capt, C. C. Robertson, of the 
Bengal Army, and dau. of the late Major-Gen, 
James Manson, H.E.I.C.S. 

At her residence, Feering, Essex, aged 64, 
Harriet, widow of Major Alexander Duke 
Hamilton, late 73rd Regt. 

At Kilmaurs Hall, aged 57, Ada Louisa 
Cleaveland, relict of Capt. Douglas C. Hamil- 
ton, late of Meltbury Park. 

Jan. 21. Aged 20, Henry W., only surviv- 
ing son of the Rev. C. and Hon. Mrs, Hudson, 
Frowell Rectory. 

AtInvershin, Ross-shire, Mr. Andrew Young, 
farmer. The deceased, says the ‘ Northern 
Ensign,” “long occupied an influential posi- 
tion in connection with the cultivation of the 
salmon fisheries in Ross and Sutherland; and 
perhaps there are few, if any, who have made 
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themselves so thoroughly master of the natural 
history and babits of the salmon, or who have 
devoted so much time and labour to that im- 
portant study. The results of his investiga- 
tions have from time to time been communi- 
cated to the world through the columns of 
numerous newspapers, and in one or two, if 
not three, small works, which are now text- 
books on the subject.” ; 

Of paralysis, at Villa Novello, Genoa, aged 71, 
Wm. Humphreys, esq., line engraver. He was 
born in Dublin, but went early to America, 
where he was much employed in making steel 
vignettes for bank notes and other securities, in 
Philadelphia, and he was afterwards similarly 
engaged in London. The well-known por- 
traits of Queen Victoria on our postage stamps 
are all produced by mechanical multiplication 
from one steel plate originally engraved by him, 
Among his best works are bis plates after Les- 
lie’s “‘ Sancho and the Duchess,” and other pic- 
tures by the same painter ; Corregio’s ‘‘ Dresden 
Magdalen ;”” Reynolds’s “‘ Coquette ;”” Ward’s 
“Interior of a Turkish Coffee-house ;” and 
Lawrence’s ‘‘ Young Lambton.” He illus- 
trated the poems of Bryant and Longfellow, 
and to him we owe many engravings in the 
Annuals at their best period. 

In Lloyd-sq., Pentonville, aged 53, Thomas 
Harrison Yeoman, M.D., formerly editor of 
the “ People’s Medical Journal,” and author 
of works on consumption, constipation, and 
nervous debility. He formerly resided at 
Whitby, and during the great contest for that 
towh between Mr. Chapman (Conservative), 
and Mr. Moorsom (Liberal), he took an active 
part on behalf of the latter gentleman. 

At Paris, Jane, widow of Vice-Admiral Ross, 
C.B. 

At Weaverham, Cheshire, aged 13, Laura 
Winifred, only surviving dau. of the Rev. Chas, 
Spencer-Stanhope. 

In consequence of an accident in the street, 
aged 70, Thomas Edward Holland, esq., late 
of the 4th King’s Own. 

At Dunowen House, co, Cork, the residence 
of her son-in-law, G. Sandes, esq., Mary Jane, 
widow of the Rev. Standish Grady, of Elton 
House, co. Limerick, and formerly Rector of 
Carrick-on-Suir, co. Waterford. 

Jan. 22. At Shephalbury, Herts., Elizabeth 
Anne, wife of Major Venables, 83rd Regt., and 
dau. of 8. H. U. Heathcote, esq. 

In the Euston-road, aged 55, William Lee, 
esq., Member of the New Society of Painters 
in Water-Colour, eldest son of the late William 
Lee, esq., of H.M.’s Customs. 

Aged 62, Edward Ward Walter Raleigh, esq., 
late Bengal Medical Service. 

At Bruxelles, Elizabeth Anne, wife of James 
Saumarez Jephson, esq., R.N. 

At the house of her son-in-law, Henry R. 
Drewry, Finchley New-road, aged 80, Eliza- 
beth, widow of James Silk Buckingham, esq. 

Jan, 23. In Hertford-st., Mayfair, aged 82, 
the Countess Dowager of Tankerville. The 
deceased was attacked by paralysis, and lost 
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her speech a few days before her death. Her 
ladyship, Mdlle. Corisandie-Armandine Leonice 
Sophie Hélene, was daughter of Antoine, late 
Duke de Grammont, by Aglaé, daughter of the 
Duke de Polignac. She was born Oct. 5, 1782, 
and married June 28, 1806, to the fifth Earl of 
Tankerville, who died in 1859, by whom she 
leaves issue the present Earl and the Countess 
of Malmesbury. 

In Great Cumberland: pl., Hyde-park, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Sir John Easthope, bart., and 
relict of the late Major John Longley, R.A. 

At Anglesea, Gosport, aged 57, John Mait- 
land, esq., M.D., Deputy-Inspector-General of 
Hospitals. 

At Grovehurst, Tunbridge Wells, aged 70, 
Mary, widow of the Rev. Henry G. Sperling, 
Rector of Papworth St. Agnes, Hunts. 

Aged 47, Hephzibah, wife of the Rev. Wm. 
Holderness, Chaplain of the Prison, Dartmoor, 
Devon. 

At the residence of her daughter, Mrs. 
Gregoe, Cheltenham, aged 70, Maria Josephine, 
relict of Wm, Slade Gully, esq., of Trevennen, 
Cornwall, late Major of the 87th Royal Irish 
Fusiliers, 

At her residence, Pulteney-street, Bath, aged 
80, Miss Patrickson. 

At Leeds, aged 30, Mr. Lyndon Smith, of 
the firm of W. Smith and Son, cloth merchants. 
The deceased was skating on a lake in the 
neighbourhood, when, on an alarm being 
raised that a lady was in the water, he 
hurried to the spot, and endeavoured to save 
her. His own efforts, however, were fruit- 
less, thongh she was saved by some one else, 
and falling into deep water his own life was 
sacrificed. Mr. Smith, who has left a widow 
and three children, was a man of great ac- 
quirements in photography and music; he 
was also a firm, true, and consistent Church- 
man from conviction, and his death is de- 
scribed as a very great loss to the Church in 
Leeds, and particularly to St. Saviour’s, with 
which church he was closely connected as 
honorary organist, and in the services of which 
he had long taken the liveliest interest. 

Jan. 24. At Twickenham, aged 80, Samuel 
Hunter Christie, esq., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., &c., 
late Professor of Mathematics at the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich. See Osrrvary. 

In Westbourne-terrace-road, aged 74, Isa- 
bella, widow of Col. George Mackonochie, 
H.E.LC.S. 

At Bristol, Dr. J. J. Foxwell, one of the 
medical officers of the Bristol Union. He fell 
a victim to typhus fever whilst in the perform- 
ance of his duties among the poor. 

At bis residence, East-street, Chichester, 
aged 53, Mr. William Hayley Mason, a well- 
known bookseller. He was educated at the 
prebendal school of the city, and subsequently 
studied under the care of the Rev. J. Davies, 
D.D., late Rector of Gateshead. He was a good 
classical scholar, possessed a refined and critical 
judgment, a fine memory, and keen and ob« 
servant mind. He was a godson of the poet 
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Hayley. In the charities of his native city 
Mr. Mason was ever actively engaged, and his 
name was to be found on most committees of 
management of local interest. He had filled 
many offices of trust with fidelity and skill, 
and at the period of his death his warmest ex- 
ertions were given to augmenting the funds 
for the restoration of Chichester Cathedral. A 
volume of great excellence and value, pub- 
lighed by Mr. Mason in 1861, embracing with 
other subjects of an archeological nature Pro- 
fessor Willis’s “‘ Lecture on the Architectural 
History of Chichester Cathedral, with Intro- 
ductory Essay on the Fall of the Towcr and 
Spire,” proves the extent of his ability and 
zeal in directing the public mind to the subject. 

Jan. 25. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 68, 
Katherine Corbett, Dowager Countess of Dun- 
donald, relict of Vice-Admiral the Earl of 
Dundonald. She was the dau. of Thos. Barnes, 
esq., of Romford, a member of a respectable 
family in the midland counties. In spite of 
the opposition of Lord Cochrane’s friends, 
they were privately married at Annan, Aug. 8, 
1812; and she shared her husband’s perils by 
sea, and helped him to support that more ter- 
rible storm of obloquy and persecution which 
beset him afterwards. She lived to see him 
restored to his rank in the navy, and in the 
Order of the Bath, and she had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that Westminster Abbey re- 
ceived his remains. The Countess leaves issue 
four sons—the present Earl; Captain the Hon. 
Horatio Bernardo William Cochrane, R.N. ; 
Captain the Hon. Arthur Auckland Leopold 
Pedro Cochrane, R.N., C.B.; and Commander 
the Hon. Ernest Grey Lambton Cochrane, 
R.N., all of whom are married. The last 
appearance of the Countess was before the 
House of Lords a year or so back during a 
painful family investigation now happily 
settled. 

At Florence, aged 87, Lady Lee, widow of 
Sir Francis G. G. Lee. 

At Bear-hill, Twyford, Berks., aged 79, 
Lieut.-Col. Frederick Hervey Fuller, late 58th 
Regt. 

At Tonnay-Charente, France, Isabella Johnina 
Raleigh, wife of the Rev. J. A. P. Linskill, 
Rector of Beaudesert, Henley-in-Arden, War- 
wickshire. 

At his chambers, Raymond-buildings, Gray's- 
inn, aged 71, Henry Miles, esq., of the Middle 
Temple, barrister-at-law. 

At Stibbington Rectory, Hunts., aged 35, 
Henry, third son of the Rev. William Wing, 
Rector. 

Mary, widow of William Ormond, esq., of 
Wantage, Berks. 

In Park-crescent, Portland-place, aged 51, 
Emma, wife of Chas. Wheatstone, esq., F.R.S. 

Jan. 26. In Piccadilly, aged 78, the Lady 
Willoughby de Eresby. See OsiTvary. 

At Edinburgh, aged 76, Lieut.-Col. Alexander 
Horsbrugh, of Horsbrugh. 

At Tiverton, aged 39, Mary Ann, widow of 
Capt. John James Gibson, 26th M.N.I., and 
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secord dau. of the late Major-Gen. Blundell, 
c.B. 

At the Royal Naval Female School, Isle- 
worth, Mary, dau. of Capt. E. J. Bedford, R.N. 

At Upjingham, aged 81, Sarah, widow of 
the R: v. Charles Swann, Rector of Ridlington, 
Rutland, and Edmondthorpe, Leicestershire. 

’ At Hastings, aged 82, John Townsend, esq., 
son of the late Rev. John Townsend, founder 
of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum. 

Jan. 27. At Bilbrook House, Cheltenham, 
aged 58, Major-Gen. Robert Augustus Master, 
C.B., late of the Bengal Light Cavalry. He 
entered the army, as cornet, May 12, 1823; be- 
came lieut. May 13, 1825; brevet-capt. May 
12, 1840; capt. March 10, 1841; brevet-major 
June 7, 1849; major Dec. 20, 1851; brevet- 
lieut.-col. Nov. 28, 1854; lieut.-col. April 13, 
1855 ; and major-gen. Dec. 31, 1861. 

At Mentone, France, Marion, wife of Alex- 
ander S, Finlay, esq., M.P., of Castle Toward, 
Argyllshire. 

In St. Giles’-street, Oxford, Elizabeth, second 
dau. of the late Rev. R. Wetherell, Pashley, 
Ticehurst, Sussex. 

Aged 72, Isabella, wife of John Chalfont 
Blackden, esq., of Aspley Lodge, Aspley Guise, 
Beds., and dau. of the late Rev. Thos. Worsley, 
Rector of Stonegrave, Yorkshire. 

At Balham, aged 35, Louisa Josephine, wife 
of Capt. Edmond Henry St. John Mildmay. 

Jan. 28, At Rossdhu, Sarah Maitland, dau. 
of the late Sir James Colquhoun, bart. 

At Banff, N.B.,, Augusta Frances, wife of 
Capt. Edward Nares, R.N., Inspecting Com- 
mander of Coastguard. 

Suddenly, in London, aged 79, Thomas 
Bermingham, esq., J.P. for co. Galway. 

At his residence, Brunswick House, Hull, 
aged 75, Henry Blundell, esq., J.P. 

At Worthing, Fanny, second surviving dau. 
of the late Rev. George Campbell Brodbelt. 

Jan. 29, At Great Malvern, aged 77, the 
Hon. Maria Clara, Dowager Lady Lechmere. 

At his brother’s house, Cook’s Folly, near 
Bristol, aged 63, Joseph Goodeve, esq., late 
Master in Equity of the Supreme Court of Cal- 
cutta, and Lecturer on Law and Equity in 
Presidency College. Mr. Goodeve, who was 
called to the bar by the Society of the Inner 
Temple Nov. 28, 1829, and was also a member 
of Lincoln’s Inn, published a pamphlet on the 
Transfer of Land by Registration, 1854, and 
“The Law of Evidence as ‘Administered in 
England and Applied to India,” (Calcutta, 
8vo., 1862). This is a very elaborate and able 
treatise. 

At Bordeaux, Anthony de la Combe Main- 
gay, esq., of the Island of Guernsey, late 
Commissioner of the Tenasserim Provinces, 
H.E.I.C.C.S. 

At Esholt Parsonage, near Leeds, aged 88, 
Anna Mabella, dau. of the late Rev. Thos. Mills, 
Vicar of Hillingdon, Middlesex. 

Jan, 30. At Rossbeg, Ireland, aged 68, 
Major Jas. Grant, late 3rd Light Dragoons, 
and formerly of the 14th Regt. of Foot. 
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At the Manor House, Ham, Surrey, aged 20, 
Albert Henry, third son of Geo, Gilbert and 
Caroline Scott, Undergraduate of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

At the residence of bis mother, Canonbury- 
park North, aged 31, William, only son of the 
late Rev. Wm. Marshall, M.A., Incumbent of 
St. John’s Church, Upper Holloway. 

In Tredegar-sq., aged 70, Elizabeth, relict of 
the Rev. James Williams, Incumbent of St. 
James’s, Ratcliff. 

At Torquay, Geo. Wm. Cuthbert, esq., only 
son of the late Rey. Geo. Cuthbert, M.A., Sub- 
Dean of York, and Chaplain to bis late Majesty 
George IV. 

At Southampton, aged 73, I. M. Hoffmeister, 
esq., Paymaster R.N. He had seen some hard 
service, particularly in the British Channel, 
coast of Spain and Portugal, and on the lakes 
of Canada, in which latter he lost a leg in 
a severe action on Lake Erie. He was in the 
receipt of a pension, had a medal, and a 
complimentary testimonial from the Patriotic 
Fund. 

In Lincoln’s-inn-fields, aged 75, Edw. Bel- 
four, esq., for more than fifty years Secretary 
to the Royal College of Surgeons. 

Jan. 31. At Bremhill Vicarage, Katherine 
Lucia, wife of the Hon. and Ven. C. A. Harris, 
Archdeacon of Wilts. She was the youngest 
dau. of the late Sir Edw. O’Brien, . bart., of 
Dromoland, and was sister of Lord Inchiquin 
and the late Wm. Smith O’Brien. 

At Kensington, aged 82, Geo, Scotland, esq., 
C.B., late Chief Justice of the Island of Trinidad, 
West Indies. 

In Park-crese., Portland-pl., aged 56, Hugh 
Falconer, A.M. and M.D., Vice-President of 
the Royal Society, and formerly Superintendent 
of the Botanic-gardens, Calcutta. See Osi- 
TUARY, 

At Hounslow, Eliza Ann, eldest dau. of Major 
W. 8S. Bold, R.F.P., late Royal Newfoundland 
Company. 

In North Audley-st., Grosvenor-sq., Hester 
Eleonora, widow of the Rev. Hen. Fox Strang- 
ways, Rector of Rewe, Devon. 

At Ernstein House, TunbridgeWells, aged 77, 
Elizabeth, second dau. of the late Thos. Thoro- 
ton, esq., of Flintham Hall, Newark, Notts. 

Aged 70, Jones Quain, M.D., late Professor 
of Anatomy and Physiology in the University 
of London, and formerly Lecturer on Anatomy 
in the Medical School, Aldersgate. He was 
author and editor of various professional works 
of established reputation. 

Lately. In Vienna, where she was in the 
prison for debt, aged 46, the Princess Radzi- 
will. She was the daughter of an hotel-keeper 
in that city. Prince Radziwill was staying at 
an hotel in that city in 1846, when he fell 
dangerously ill, and was so charmed with the 
kind attention paid bim by the landlord’s 
daughter, that soon after his recovery he 
married her. The happiness of the new-married 
couple was not of long duration, for the Prince 
died some years after in a madhouse, leaving: 
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three children and numerous debts, for which 
the Princess made herself responsible. As her 
only income was a pension of 14,000 florins, it 
was impossible for her properly to bring up 
her children and at the same time to pay debts 
amounting to 150,000 florins. Having been 
arrested by her creditors, she fell ill from 
grief and died. Her two sons are pupils in 
the Imperial Theresianum at Vienna, and her 
daughter is married to a wealthy landowner in 
Galicia. 

Aged 75, Signor Felix Romani, one of the 
most famous librettists of Italy ; he was a na- 
tive of Genoa. The operas Norma and L’ Elisir 
@’ Amore were his most successful productions, 
and he was one of the few whose poetry has 
obtained celebrity apart from the musical as- 
sociations with which it was connected. 

At Paris, aged 66, M. Saintine, Honorary 
President of the Société des Gens de Lettres. 
He was exceedingly successful as a writer, and 
his charming tale of “ Picciola” obtained him 
the Monthyon prize in 1837. He also wrote 
a number of theatrical pieces in conjunction 
with MM. Scribe, Varin, Duvert, Ancelot, &c., 
and his name is enduringly connected with 
several most popular pieces, especially L’ Ours 
et le Pacha and Riche d’ Amour. 

At Exmouth, Ann Perrian, a female naval 
pensioner. She was with her husband on board 
the men-of-war “ Crescent” and ‘“‘ Orion” from 
1794 to 1798, and was present in the following 
engagements :—L’Orient, Admiral Lord Brid- 
port, June 23, 1795; off Cape St. Vincent, Ad- 
miral Sir John Jervis, February 14, 1797; the 
Nile, Admiral Lord Nelson, August 1, 1798. 
She also shared in the honour of several minor 
exploits. In action she was stationed in the 
Magazine with the gunners preparing flannel 
cartridge cases. She was in the receipt of 
a pension of £10 a year from Government up 
to the time of her death. 

Feb.1. At Bicester House, Bicester, of diph- 
theria, Frances Isabella Anne, relict of Henry 
Stewart, esq., of Corcaam, co. Donegal, eldest 
dau. of Capt. Style, R.N., of Bicester House, 
Oxon. 

At Highgate, aged 63, Richard Dugard 
Grainger, esq., F.R.S., F.B.C.S., formerly Lec- 
turer on Physic and Structural Anatomy at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital. He was author of 
“ Elements of General Anatomy, containing an 
Outline of the Organization of the Human 
Body,” (London, 8vo., 1829); ‘* Observations 
on the Structure and Functions of the Spinal 
Cord,” (London, 8vo., 1837) ; ‘‘ Observations on 
the Cultivation of Organic Science; being the 
Hunterian Oration delivered Feb. 14, 1848,” 
(London, 8vo., 1848;) and ‘‘ Sanitary Report 
on Epidemic Cholera as it prevailed in London 
in 1848-9.” 

At his residence, Park House, Park-lane, 
Croydon, Joseph Silver, esq., M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge, son of James Silver, esq., 
of Kensington. 

Somewhat suddenly, Baron de Bazancourt. 
He was best known for a very conscientious 
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history of the wars in the Crimea and Italy. 
He had also contributed to the France several 
remarkable articles on the war in America. 
He was no partisan, but, being unprejudiced, 
he could not be blind to the military superi- 
ority of the South; and he also entertained 
a deep-rooted conviction of the justice of its 
cause. 

Feb. 2. At his chéteau, near Boulogne, 
aged 80, Sir John Hare, knt. He was the 
second son of Mr. John Hare, of Firfield, near 
Bristol, the founder of the well-known floor- 
cloth manufactory, and was born in 1784. He 
was a partner for many years in the business, 
but retired from it altogether at the close of 
the year 1840, the same year in which he was 
knighted, on the occasion of presenting an 
address from the citizens of Bristol to the 
Queen on her marriage. He was twice mar- 
ried, first, in 1817, to Miss Fry, of Tunbridge 
Wells, who died shortly after her husband was 
knighted ; and secondly, in 1858. His widow 
and two daughters survive him. Mr. John 
Hare and Mr. Sholto Hare, mayors of Bristol 
successively in 1862 and 1863, were nephews of 
of the deceased. ‘*The deceased,” says the 
‘‘ Bristol Mirror,” ‘was a very prominent 
character in Bristol. Some of our elder citi- 
zens, carrying their recollections back to those 
periods when the slavery emancipation and 
reform battles were the great political ques- 
tions before the country, cannot fail to re- 
member the zeal with which Mr. John Hare, 
then a young man in tke prime of life, flung 
himself into the struggle, and the energy and 
enthusiasm he evinced in endeavouring to ad- 
vance the cause with which, as an extreme 
Whig, he warmly identified himself. Mr. John 
Hare was, in fact, principally known to Bris- 
tolians as an enthusiastic, if not always a dis- 
creet politician. He was fond of appearing 
before the public, and even in later years, 
when he ceased to reside among us, there 
were few Parliamentary contests in Bristol in 
which he did not appear upon the hustings and 
call for a cheer for his favourite candidate.” 

At Bensheim, Hesse-Darmstadt, Capt. Geo. 
Hoffmann, K.O.M., Ist Regt. of Guards, eldest 
son of Justus Hoffman, esq., J.P., and brother 
of A. A. Hoffmann, esq., of Brighton, Sussex. 

At Devizes, Rachel Henrietta Matilda, wife 
of Major J. F. Harman Brown, late 5th Regt. 
Madras N.I., and dau. of the late Col. G. Lenox 
Davis, C.B., 9th Regt. 

At Edinburgh, Mary, last surviving dau. of 
the late James Yule, esq., of Gibslees, East- 
Lothian. 

Feb. 3. At his residence, Royal-crescent, 
Brighton, aged 84, Sir John Thos. Briggs, for- 
merly a Commissioner of the Victualling Board, 
and Accountant-Gen. H.M.’s Navy. He was 
born in London, in 1781, and, having filled 
some minor posts, was appointed successively 
Secretary to the Commissioners for revising the 
civil affairs of the navy; next Private Secre- 
tary to Sir James Graham while First Lord of 
the Admiralty ; next he was Commissioner of 
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the late Victualling Board; and, lastly, Ac- 
countant-general of the Navy, which office he 
resigned in February, 1854. In 1851 he re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood. He was the 
author of several pamphlets on naval adminis- 
tration. In 1807 he married the dau. of Thos. 
Lewis, esq., of Cadiz. The deceased knight 
was descended from Dr. William Briggs, phy- 
sician to King William III., and from Dr. 
Briggs, chaplain to George II., who was ori- 
ginally descended from the family of De Ponte 
or Brigge, of Salle, in Norfolk (1277), a mem- 
ber of which house (Augustine Briggs) was 
four times member of parliament for Norwich, 
in the time of Charles I. and Charles II. 

Jane, wife of the Rev. Henry N. Loring, 
second dau. of the late Admiral Sir Charles 
Sullivan, bart. 

In Dublin, suddenly, Col. John Caulfield, of 
Bloomfield, Mullingar, Ireland. 

In Dublin, aged 72, Lieut.-Col. Benjamin 
Geale-Humfrey, of Caranacor, co. Donegal. 
He served in the 45th Regt. during the Penin- 
sular War, for which he received the War 
Medal and nine clasps. 

At Chelsea, aged 76, William Turner Alchin, 
esq., who for nearly twenty years filled the 
office of Librarian to the Corporation of the 
city of London, at Guildhall, “‘The d d 
formerly practised for many years as solicitor 
at Winchester, in which city he was well known 
and much respected. Upon the retirement of 
Mr. Herbert, in 1845, Mr. Alchin was elected 
to the office which he held at the time of his 
death. His valuable indices to the ancient 
records of the corporation, and his calendar of 
the wills enrolled in the Court of the Hustings 
of London, will long remain a memorial of his 
great industry and usefulness in the position 
he so long and ably occupied.” —City Press. 

Feb, 4. At Leamington, Thomas C. Higgins, 
esq., of Turvey House, Bedfordshire, Chair- 
man of Quarter Sessions for that county. 

At Southdown, Weymouth, aged 42, Fairlina 
Euphemia, wife of Capt. Lord, R.N. 

Elizabeth, wife of Lieut.-Col. Wilkinson, of 
Southampton Lodge, Highgate, and of the 
Temple. 

At Charlton, Kent, aged 65, Elizabeth, wife 
of William Rutherford, esq., LL.D., late of the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 

At Brighton, aged 71, Capt. Alex. Cuppage, 
last surviving son of the late Lieut.-Gen. John 
Cuppage, E.I.C.S8. 

In Clarendon-gardens, Maida-hill, aged 80, 
Capt. William Spencer Webb, late of the Ben- 
gal Army, and author of “ Altitudes of Places 
and Stations in Kumaon, from Barometrical 
Observations.”’ 

At the Grove, Hammersmith, Mary Froome, 
wife of William Salter, esq., and sister of the 
late Mr. Justice Talfourd. 

Feb. 5. At Hanworth House, Middlesex, 
aged 84, Gen. Sir James Wallace Sleigh, K.C.B., 
Col. of the 9th (the Queen’s Royal) Regt. of 
Light Dragoons (Lancers). The deceased was 
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as cornet in February, 1795, became lieutenant 
April 29, following, and in the same year served 
in Flanders. He became captain Oct. 25, 1798, 
and served in the actions in North Holland 
and the Helder, Sept. 10 and 19, and Oct. 2 
and 6, 1799. He became major June 14, 1805; 
lieut.-col. Dec. 14, 1809; and in 1811 and 1812 
served in the Peninsula. He commanded the 
1lth Dragoons at Waterloo, towards the close 
of which battle the command of the 4th brigade 
devolved on him. He became col. Aug. 12, 
1819, and in the same year accompanied his 
regiment to India, and commanded the cavalry 
division at the siege of Bhurtpore in 1825 and 
1826. He was afterwards military secretary to 
the late Lord W. Bentinck, when Governor- 
General of India. His commissions bear date 
as major-gen., July 22, 1830; col. of the 9th 
Lancers, Aug. 24, 1839; lieut.-gen., Nov. 23, 
1841; and gen., June 20, 1854. 

At Blackheath, aged 85, Gen. Sir Edward 
Nicolls, K.C.B., late of the Royal Marines. 
See OBITUARY. 

At Cheltenham, the residence of her son-in- 
law, J. S. Dumergue, esq., aged 83, Anne 
Brodie, (neé Campbell,) widow of Col. Duncan 
Macpherson, formerly of the 78th Highlanders. 

At St. Dunstan’s, Canterbury, Mary, widow 
of Henry Stroud Barber, esq., of Richmond, 
Surrey, and second dau. of the Rev. H. J. 
Parker, of Canterbury. 

At Eagle-hill, Loughrea, aged 76, Henry 
Pigott, esq., late Capt. 82nd Regt. 

Aged 76, Sarah, relict of Capt. Geo. Robert- 
son Aikman, of Rossand Broomhilton, Hamilton, 
Lanarkshire, N.B. 

At Beaminster, Sarah, widow of Lieut.-Adjt. 
Joseph Stoodley, late H.M.’s 82nd Regt. She 
assisted in administering to the wants of the 
wounded at Waterloo. 

Feb. 6. In London, aged 64, John Frederick 
Baillie, esq., of Leys Castle, Inverness-shire, 
N.B. 

At Notting-hill, George Hill Adams, M.D., 
formerly of Geelong, Australia, youngest son 
of the late William Adams, esq., of Portglenone, 
co, Antrim. 

At Emsworth, aged 73, Maj. P. J. J. Dusau- 
toy, late R.M., last surviving son of the late 
Rev. P. F. Dusautoy, of Mapledurham, and 
sometime Curate of Buriton, Hants. His sister, 
Emily, widow of A. Russwurm, esq., Lieut. 
50th Regt., died, aged 68, at Portsmouth, only 
the day before. 

At Fareham, aged 62, Mary Anne, widow of 
the Rev. Francis H. Hutton, Vicar of Leckford, 
Hants. 

At the Vicarage, Lancaster, aged 60, Ellen, 
wife of the Rev. J. Turner, Vicar of Lancaster. 

Feb.7. At Ramsgate, Capt. Joseph Benjamin 
Hitchins, R.N. He entered the navy in Aug. 
1797, and was actively employed until the close 
of the war in 1814. In 1836 he accepted the 
rank of Retired Commander. 

At Upper Norwood, aged 67, Isabella, wife of 
Major R. G. Roberts, of the late H.E.I.C.’s 
Bengal Artillery, Retired. 
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At Clifton, aged 90, Ann, relict of the Rev. 
J. Porter, Rector of St. John’s, Bristol, and 
second dau. of the Rev. Charles Coxwell, of 
Ablington House, Fairford, Gloucestershire. 

At Cheltenham, suddenly, Henrietta, wife of 
the Rev. George Roberts, and second dau. of 
the late David Mushet, esq., of Coleford, Forest 
of Dean. 

At Cheam, Surrey, aged 70, Maria, widow of 
the Rev. Henry Lindsay, M.A., Rector of Sund- 
ridge, Kent. 

At her residence, St. George’s-terrace, Hyde- 
park, aged 80, Margaret, widow of Capt. Robt. 
Hayes, R.M. 

At her residence, Woburn-place, aged 69, 
Frances, widow of the Rev. Josiah Forshall. 

At Barlbrough, aged 83, Miss Mary Alderson, 
the last survivor of the family of the late Rev. 
C. Alderson, for many years Rector of Ecking- 
ton, Derbyshire. 

At Sketty Hall, near Swansea, aged 88, Mary, 
widow of Lewis Weston Dillwyn, esq. 

Feb. 8. At Bryanstone House, Blandford, 
Dorset, aged 54, the Lady Portman. Her lady- 
ship, Emma, the third dau. of Henry, second 
Earl of Harewood, of Harewood, Yorkshire, 
and aunt of the present peer, was born March 
16, 1809. She married, June 16, 1827, Edward 
Berkeley-Portman, esq., who was created 
Baron Portman in 1837. She was long at- 
tached to the Court of Her Majesty, and was, 
up to her death, an extra Lady of the Bed- 
chamber to the Queen, who entertained a deep 
personal regard for her, and during her long 
illness sent frequent messages to her,—the last 
was received only three days before her death. 
She leaves issue four sons and two daughters. 

At Brompton, aged 83, Gen. George Cobbe, 
Colonel Commandant of the 13th Brigade of 
Royal Artillery. He entered the Royal Regi- 
ment of Artillery as second lieutenant, Oct. 9, 
1799, and served the campaign in the West 
Indies, in 1801, under Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thomas 
Trigge. His commissions bear date, as first 
lieutenant, Sept. 7, 1801; captain, June 2, 1806; 
brevet major, August 12, 1819; lieut.-colonel, 
Nov. 20, 1834; colonel, April 1, 1846; major- 
general, June 20, 1854; lieut.-general, Feb. 4, 
1857; colonel commandant, August 29, 1857 ; 
and general, in 1864. 

At Elmers, Kingston-on-Thames, aged 63, 
Lieut.-Col. Eyres, late of the Grenadier Guards. 

At Gale Cottage, Keswick, Lieut.-Col. Aineas 
John Mackay, late of the 16th Bengal Grena- 
diers. 

At his residence, Portsmouth, aged 86, Joseph 
Oates Travers, esq., J.P., senior magistrate of 
the borough of Portsmouth. 

At Shooter’s-hill, Kent, aged 75, Frances 
Elizabeth, eldest dau, of the late Sir Henry 
Crewe, bart., of Calke Abbey, near Derby. 

Harriet, wife of Col. Le Couteur, A.D.C. to 
the Queen. 

At Bath, Robert MacLimont, esq., M.D. 

At Cheshunt, Herts., Lieut. Thomas Pearce, 
R.N., only son of the late Lieut. Thos. Pearce, 
R,N., many years of Woolwich Dockyard, 
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Feb. 9. At Genoa, aged 61, Adm. Sir Henry 
Byam Martin, K.C.B. He was the second son 
of the late Adm. Sir Thomas Byam Martin, 
G.C.B., by the dau. of Capt. Thos. Fanshawe, 
R.N., and was born in 1803. He entered the 
Royal Naval College, October 8, 1816, and 
embarked in October, 1818, as midshipman, 
on board the “Liffey,” 50, employed in the 
Channel and on particular service, and after 
further service in the Mediterranean was ad« 
vanced to lieutenant March 20, 1823. He 
next served on the Jamaica station, and then 
again in the Mediterranean, and was pro- 
moted to commander April 8, 1825, and, after 
holding command for twelve months, on the 
last-named station of the ‘‘ Parthian,” 10, was 
posted April 28, 1827. He was appointed to 
the command of the ‘“‘ Carysfort,”’ 26, Nov. 21, 
1836, and was for nearly five years again em- 
ployed in the Mediterranean, where his ser- 
vices on the coast of Syria, including the at- 
tacks upon Tortosa and St. Jean d’Acre, pro- 
cured him his C.B. On the former occasion 
he received the acknowledgments of the senior 
officer present for the support and assistance 
he afforded him, as well as for the astonishing 
precision of his fire in covering the boats and 
He commanded the 
**Grampus,” 50, in the Pacific, from Novem- 
ber, 1845, until paid off in October, 1848. He 
was captain of the ‘‘ Duke of Wellington,” 
130, at Portsmouth, and commodore in the 
Western squadron from February, 1853, to 
March, 1854; was aide-de-camp to the Queen 
from October, 1853, until raised to flag rank, 
July 13, 1854; and was appointed August 20 
following to the * Leopard,”’ 18, paddle frigate, 
and served for a short time as flag officer in 
the Baltic fleet, for which he was made K.C.B. 
He b vice-admiral November 7, 1860, 
and admiral June 15, 1864. 

At Southsea, aged 50, Capt. Wm. Manners 
Wellington Douglas, R.N. He was the eldest 
son of the late Vice-Adm. Peter John Douglas, 
and entered the navy in 1827. He served in 
the West Indies, on the Mediterranean sta- 
tion, and off the coast of Africa, and then 
again in the West Indies, and was promoted 
to lieutenant Jan. 30, 1839. He was advanced 
to commander Nov. 12, 1841, and after five 
years’ service as inspecting commander in the 
Coast-guard, became retired captain July 1, 
1864. 

At Bedford Circus, Exeter, aged 63, William 
Woodman, esq., surgeon. 

In Albert-st., Regent’s-park, Mr, William 
Butler Bourn, son of the late Thomas Bourn, 
of Hackney. He was long a member of the 
late publishing firm of Parker, Son, and Bourn, 
West Strand. 

At Liverpool, — Lowndes, esq., an eminent 
solicitor of that town. The ‘Liverpool Al- 
bion” says of him,—‘‘Mr. Lowndes was one 
of the last links of a former generation. He 
was descended from an old Cheshire family, 
a member of which settled in Liverpool about 
one hundred and eighty years ago, and was 
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named after Dr. Dobson, his grandfather, a 
Liverpool physician of some eminence, who 
left a record of some valuable meteorological 
observations, made in Liverpool, behind him. 
He was early left an orphan, William Roscoe 
being his guardian. Before business came in, 
he studied modern languages and acquired 
a fair proficiency in French, Italian, and 
Spanish. He translated some valuable Lettres 
sur la Chancellerie d’ Angleterre about the 
year 1830, which were published in one of the 
Liverpool papers, and added to his rising re- 
putation. He published a pamphlet on ‘ De- 
lays in Chancery Considered,’ and another on 
the ‘ Joint-Stock Bank Acts,’ marked by sound 
sense and practical legal knowledge, many 
suggestions being now embodied in more re- 
eent Acts of Parliament. Many of his sug- 
gestions on the Bankruptcy Laws would now 
be found very valuable. Mr. Lowndes leaves 
behind him five sons and four daughters. The 
two eldest sons are in holy orders. 

Feb. 10. At Kirby Cane Hall, Norfolk, aged 
72, the Hon. Elizabeth Chester, widow of the 
Rev. William Chester, and second dau. of the 
late Lord Berners. 

At bis residence, Montagu House, Hamp- 
stead, aged 73, Richard Burdon-Sanderson, 
esq., of West Jesmond House, Northumber- 
land. 

Aged 75, Charles Curtis Brett, esq., late of 
the 12th Royal Lancers, and of the Cavalry 
Depét, Maidstone. 

At Edgeworthstown, Ireland, aged 95, Fran- 
ces Anne, widow of R. L. Edgeworth, esq., of 
Edgeworthstown. She was the daughter of 
the Rev. D. A. Beaufort, and sister of the late 
Adm. Francis Beaufort, Hydrographer to the 
Admiralty. She was born in 1770, and mar- 
ried Mr. Edgeworth in 1798; she was left a 
widow in 1817, but continued to reside with 
her stepdaughter, the well-known Maria Edge- 
worth, until the death of that lady, in 1849. 

Feb. 11. At the Marquis of Northampton’s 
residence, in Piccadilly, aged 43, Capt. William 
Pusey Cust, one of the equerries of the Duchess 
of Cambridge. He was the eldest son of the 
late Hon. William Cust, fourth son of the 
first Earl of Brownlow, and nephew of the 
Hon. Col. Peregrine Cust, and Gen. the Hon. 
Sir Edward Cust, H.M.’s Master of the Cere- 
monies, 

Suddenly, of paralysis, aged 55, Eliza Minto, 
wife of Philip H. Howard, esq., of Corby Castle, 
Cumberland, and niece of the late Francis Can- 
ning, esq., of Foxcote. See Osrrvary. 

At Stone House, Oswestry, aged 72, Thomas 
Rogers, esq. 

At Lismore House, Norwood, aged 25, 
Robert Purdie Bryan, esq., B.A., Fellow 
Commoner of Clare College, Cambridge, and 
Student of Lincoln’s Inn, only son of James 
Bedingfield Bryan, eaq., M.D., Kensington- 
park-gardens. 

At the Parsonage, Highgate, aged 15, Philip 
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Hale, eldest surviving son of the Rev. C. B. 
Dalton. 

Feb. 12. At Alnwick Castle, the Duke of 
Northumberland. See Osrrvary. 

At 8S. Remo, Italy, William, third son of the 
late Sir William Ramsay, bart., of Banff, and 
for more than thirty years Professor of Hu- 
manity in the University of Glasgow. 

Feb. 13. At Bath, aged 51, Susan Arbuthnot 
Craufurd, wife of the Rev. William Gorss 
Harrison, Vicar of Hart, Durham, and dau. 
of the late Brigadier.-Gen. Austin, K.C.T.S. 

At St. Austell, Cornwall, aged 72, Edward 
Coode, esq., Clerk of the Peace for Cornwall. 

Feb. 14. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 64, 
Jemima Margaret, widow of Maj. E. J. Bridges, 
R.H.A. 

At Lawford Hall, Essex, aged 96, Mary, 
widow of the Rev. Edward Henry Greene. 

At Cheltenham, aged 10, Alma Madeline, 
youngest child of the late Col. Edmund Wm. 
Wilton Passy. 

Feb. 15. In York-pl., Portman-sq., Cardinal 
Wiseman. See Opiruary. 

At Ledbury, Maria Henrietta, wife of John 
Martin, esq., of the Upper Hall, Ledbury, and 
Berkeley-sq., London. 

Feb. 16. At the Royal Hospital, Greenwich, 
aged 8¢, Sir William Cunningham Cavendish 
Dalzel, bart. He entered the royal navy at 
an early age, and was a midshipman of the 
“Seine” when commanded by the late Sir 
David Milne at the capture of the French 
frigate “‘ Vengeance” in 1800, and frequently 
officially noticed while serving in the “ Ante-: 
lope” and “ Rattler” in the Channel and North 
Sea. Sir William received no less than fifteen 
wounds, six of them in the head, in a gallant 
and desperate attempt to cut out the French 
lugger “ Vimereuxe,”’ of 14 guns, from “ St. 
Valery” in 1805, when a lieutenant of the 
* Rattler,” and he became a prisoner of war in 
France until released at the peace of 1814. 
He was made a lieut. Jan. 1, 1805, a com- 
mander in February, 1814, and granted a pen- 
sion of £150 per annum for his many and 
severe wounds, which rendered him ineapable 
of following up active service ; he accepted the 
honourable position of a commander of Green- 
wich Hospital in August, 1840, in reward of 
his good and meritorious services. This late 
gallant officer, seventh baronet, was the fourth 
son of the fourth baronet, and nineteenth in 
lineal descent from Walter, Earl of Monteith, 
and is succeeded in his title and estates by his 
only remaining son, Robt. Alexander Osborne, 
M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, barrister- 
at-law, deputy-lieutenant of Linlithgowshire, 
at present her Majesty’s Consul at Jassy. 

At Edinburgh, aged 55, Jas. Hay Mackenzie, 
esq., Writer to the Signet, third son of the late 
Colin Mackenzie, esq., of Portmore. 

Feb.17, At the Albany, Admiral the Hon. 
Henry A. Murray, son of the fifth Earl of 
Dunmore. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar-General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 





SUPERINTENDENT Area | Popula- ending Saturday, 
REGISTRARS’ = bg 
Statute in 
DISTRICTS. Acres. | 1861. || Ja. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 


21, | 28, 4, 11, 18, 
1865. | 1865. 1865. , 1865. | 1865. 











° ° ° | ° ° 


Mean Temperature ° . . 34°1 | 31°7 | 39°3 | 353 | 305 








London. . ... 78029 |2808989 || 1585 | 1747 | 1773 | 1589 | 1567 





1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 463388 || 239 | 289 | 297 | 2438 | 237 
7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 618210 384 | 407 | 423 | 333 338 
12-19. Central Districts 1938 | 378058 213 | 252) 240; 225 | 222 
20-25. East Districts . 6230 | 571158 849 | 372] 3895 | 351 348 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 773175 |} 400 | 427| 418 | 434) 422 





























Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 
2 S S a F ; 
Week ending i} 3 & | ¥- 3 7 BE 3 & s 3 
Ss o — Es ° ° 
Seturday, (5 os|RE|SE/83 (88° | 2 | 8 |S 
5 5 


Jan. 21 .| 692 | 221 | 286] 316 | 56 | 1585 | 1053 | 1069 | 2122 
” 28 .| 732) 244] 8348] 349 | 69/1747 || 964] 9380 | 1894 
Feb. 4 .| 713) 219] 330] 391 | 76 | 1773 | 1175 | 1102 | 2277 
” 11 .| 671 | 184] 264] 325 | 61 | 1589 | 1171 | 1165 | 2336 
”» 18 .| 692]| 211] 293| 308 | 63 | 1567 | 1044 | 990 | 2034 



































QUANTITIES and AVERAGE PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c., 


Sold in Mark-lane during the week ending Tuesday, Feb. 14, from the Returns to the Inspector by 
the Corn Factors. 











Qrs. s. d. Qrs. s. d. Qrs. a 

Wheat ... 2,336 ... 41 5] Oats ... 980... 18 O| Beans ... — ... 0 O 

Barley ... 1,604... 31 5| Rye .. —... O O| Peas .. — 1... 0 O 
AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF Last SIX WEEKS. 

& & s. d. ie 
ee = Teer Kibsatcnead Be BD aides scaniscocads 86 8 
BD ispansnsininness Be. FD scssnnscscctsavecrnes BP BG OR aceeniscanconntncae 35 2 

PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Fez. 16. 
Hay, 41. 10s. to 51. 10s. — Straw, 11. 8s. to 11. 14s. — Clover, 52. 10s. to 67. 10s. 
NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 

ee uiiisadcamaned 4s. 8d.to5s. 6d. Head of Cattle at Market, Fes. 16. 
MM iccasaccrnadincase Me, Od. Co Ge. 4d. 1 TBOMREE ... .ccccocccnecbedecsoccsdsccecce SO 
Le Se Ss SE Cee haxasanevté 8,990 
RTE ih, De BR. GB Ce ivvceivecsiccndescssasesececssecan 83 
Re CGR Gy i accdssisctacscciocadisaacsssasoses 154 


COAL-MARKET, Fes. 17. 
Best Wall’s-end, per ton, 22s. Od. to 23s. Od. Other sorts, 15s. Od. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strawn. 
From January 24 to February 23, inclusive. 






























































































































































Thermometer. |Barom. | Thermometer.)Barom. 
. a) to 
sl82| 2 (Ex 3(82| ¢ (22 
REISE) 8 oe) Weather. || 5/2 E) 3 |S" Weather. 
Azlos|% 2% Aglex| 4 |a% 
Jan.| ° | ° | ° fin. pts. Feb.| ° | ° | ° |in. pts. 
24 | 32 | 38 | 33 |29. 70)\fair, rain 9 | 34 | 38 | 84 |80. 22)/fair 
25 | 34 | 35 | 35 |29. 49)lcloudy 10 | 33 | 36 | 33 |30. 42/\do. 
26 | 34 | 36 | 33 /29. 23ihy. rn. snow || 11 | 28 | 29 | 32 |30: 41|\heavy snow 
27 | 32 | 34 | 83 /29. O4/ido. snow,cons.|| 12 | 30 | 32 | 32 |30. 26)fair, snow 
28 | 30 | 36 | 32 |29. 81)\/fair 13 | 27 | 30 | 31 |30. 19)/snow, cloudy 
29 | 31 | 37 | 82 |29. 74/ido. 14 | 307} 32 | 30 |30. 18)/fair, gloomy 
30 | 34 | 41 | 42 |29. 19)\sleet 15 | 29 | 31 |.29 |29. 81)\fog, fair 
31 | 41 | 46 | 44 /29. 17||fair, cy. sleet || 16 | 30 | 35 | 29 |29. 26)\snow 
F.1 | 45 | 51 | 45 29. O6j\rain, cy. rain || 17 | 34 | 38 | 36 |29. 29)/cloudy, hy. rn. 
2 | 46 | 53 | 46 /29. O4\\cloudy, rain || 18 | 35 | 42 | 33 |29. 57//fr. hail, rn. sn. 
8 | 42 | 52 | 40 |29. 12i\do. 19 | 33 | 88 | 33 |29. 97/Icy. do. do. do. 
4 | 34 | 38 | 35 |29. 48j)ido. 20 | 82 | 35 | 34 |30. 12)/do. sleet 
5 | 87 | 39 | 40 |29. 49)\do, sleet, rain |} 21 | 34 | 37 | 35 |30. 18)\cloudy, sn. rn. 
6 | 40 | 42 | 44 /29. 88)ldo. foggy 22 | 82 | 35 | 43 |80. 19)/do. rain 
7 | 46 | 51 | 45 |29- 77/|\rain 23 | 45 | 52 | 46 |30. 12jido. * 
8 | 36 | 389 | 36 |29. 84/icloudy 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
den.| Sper | Sper New | Bank | Ex.Bills. | India | 2™4i@ | India 
Feb.| Console. | Reduced. | Gants. | Stock. | 1,000. | Stock. | gr'9qg; [Sper cents. 
24 | 89§ 2/8839 | 88$9 (241 3| 4pm. | 216 15 pm. |103§ 4 
25 | 89§ § | 88$ 9 | 88 9 |————| par. 4 pm./ 216 103§ § 
26 | 89§ % | 88} 9 | 883 9} | 2424 4 1033 4 
27 | 89 %/| 883 9 | 883 9 par. 4 pm. 15 pm. {103} 4 
28 | 89 #| 88% 9 | 883 9 | 244 216 103} 4 
80 | 89§ 4/88; 9 | 88; 9 | 245 — 1033 4 7 
81 | 89} $/| 883 ¢| 888 ¢ 2144 16 |————|1083 4 ( 
F.1 | 894 #/| 88§ #| 88} §% | 246 par. 4 pm.| 216 17 103§ } 
2/ 89t 4| 88 4 | 88h § | 249 1. 4 pm. 103% } 
8 | 894 4] 884 § | 88} § | 248 par. 5 pm. 103§ % 
4 | 89% 4 | 884 | 88} § |————| par. 4 pm. |————10.15pm.103§ { 
6 | 894 4] 88% & | 88% ¢& | 246 par. 4 pm. 103§ 
7 | 89s #/| 884 4/884 4/246 8 2 pm. 1034 §% 
8|89 23) 884 4/884 4/246 8 4 pm. 215 18 |\—__|103§_% 
9/89 }$|88t ¢| 884 #%/248 4 pm. 103§ 
10; 89 | 884 4/884 4/246 7 1034 ¢ 
11 | 89} 4 | 88% 4 | 88%? 4|———-|_ 5pm. 10 pm. |1033 ' 
13 | 89 4] 88% 4 | 88% 4 | 247 par. 2 pm. 10 pm. |103§ § 
14; 89 4/ 88% § | 88% § |——/| 5pm. 216 18 |\————__|1034_ ? / 
15 | 88% 94 | 884 & | 884 ¢& 1034 4% I 
16 | 883 9 | 88f % | 889 $247 4/| 4.8pm. | 215 1034 § } 
17 | 88; 94 | 883 | | 88} | | 246 4. 8 pm. 1034 4 ‘ 
18 | 89§ 4 | 8829 | 883 9 4pm. |————| 10 pm. |103§ % 
20 | 89} 4) 89 88; 9 4, 8 pm. 103% ¢ 
21/89 4 /| 8839 | 88§ 9 |248 103§ ¢ , 
I 
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